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PRO PATRIA: 


She Autobiography of an Lvrish Conspivrator. 


BY 


WILLIAM MACKAY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE POPULAR IDOL.” 


Two Volumes. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘The two volumes deserve to find many readers. They are rich in 
humour.” —Atheneum. 


‘“* Exceedingly diverting. . . . The story of how Ptolemy Daly became 
a martyr to the cause is admirably told.”—Academy. 


‘‘ If force is no remedy and ridicule can kill, this clever and sarcastic 
book would make short work of the Irish Republic.”—Vanity Fair. 


‘‘ This is a brilliant sardonic book . . . It is one of the few novels of 
the season of which it can be said that the critical student of fiction 
must read it with the close attention a work of art deserves and 
demands.”—The World. 


‘*‘ This book is full of fun and laughter. . . . But for all that the story 
is as real as death and taxes and the moral it teaches should be learned 
by Statesmen as well as by ordinary novel-readers.”—Standard. 


‘‘The cleverness of this book is unquestionable. .. . Mr. Mackay 
revels in ridicule and uses his gifts in that direction without any sort of 
compunction.”—Graphic. 


“Mr. Mackay’s humour is genuine and his fun spontaneous and, 
like the wit of nearly all Irishmen, racy of the soil. . . . There is nota 
dull page in Pro Patria from first to last.”—Pictorial World. 


“Only a writer possessing the fatal gift of keen satire could have 
written such a work.”—Society. 


‘There is little but praise to be awarded to this cleverly-told tale.”— 
Morning Post. 

“Obviously meant for an exposure in the form of a satire on the 
peculiar kind of patriotism which is developed among Irish revolutionary 
agitators. The selfishness and petty personal vanity, the deliberate 
fashion in which they appeal to and work on the prejudice, ignorance 
and superstition of the peasantry, the ignoble tactics of misrepresenta- 
tion and obloquy to which they do not hesitate to resort in their warfare 
with the ‘Saxon’ Government and the readiness with which some of 
them, under the impulse of fear for their own safety or the hope of 
pecuniary reward, betray their comrades—all are depicted in these 


volumes with surpassing fidelity, and with very considerable humour.”— 
Scotsman. 


REMINGTON & CO., NEW BOND STREET. 


To Interary Institutions, &c. 


ORATIONS, 


BY WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B. 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, author of ‘‘ The Jacobite Episode in Scottish History,” &c. 


OUR EMPIRE OF THE SEA: 


HOW WE WON IT AND HOW WE HAVE KEPT IT. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


A PHENOMENON IN SOCIETY, POLITICS AND 
LITERATURE. 


THE QUAKERS: 


FROM GEORGE FOX TO JOHN BRIGHT. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 
ROBIN HOOD: 
THE ACHILLES OF OUR POPULAR ILIAD. 


HIGH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 


GLIMPSES OF OUR ANCESTORS AT HOME. 


KINGS AND THEIR FOOLS. 


MR. WILLMOTT DIXON is now arranging for the delivery 
of his Historical Orations during the coming Session.—Address: 
43, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W 


Dramatic Authors 


28, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
TO AMATEUR ACTORS AND OTHERS. 


Ar the commencement of the winter season and at a time when Amateur 
Theatricals are so popular, Mr. Douglas Cox, Manager of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Agency and Hon. Secretary of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, begs to call 
attention to the following statement of the Law, as it affects the Unauthorised 
Performance ‘of any Tragedy, Comedy, Play, Opera, Farce, or any other 
Dramatic Piece or Entertainment.” 

1. Every person who, without authority, represents any Play, or causes any 
Play to be represented, is liable to a penalty or damages. 

By the 3 and 4 Wm. 4, c. 15, sect. 2.— If any person shall * * * represent, 
or cause to be represented, without the consent, in writing, of the Author or 
other Proprietor first had and obtained, at any place of dramatic entertainment 
within the limits aforesaid (i.e., the British dominions), any such production as 
aforesaid, or any part thereof, every such offender shall be liable for each and every 
such representation to the payment of an amount not less than forty shillings, 
or to the full amount of the benefit or advantage arising from such representation, 
or the injury or loss sustained by the plaintiff therefrom.” 


2. It is no defence that the performance was in aid of a charity or by amateurs. 

In the case Byron v. Finch, tried before Theobald Purcell, Esq., County Court 
Judge, at Limerick, in January, 1880, Mr. Connolly for the defence said :—‘* Was 
not the performance in aid of Barrington’s Hospital ; Mr. Byron wants to prevent 
us from being charitable here.’ The Judge said, ‘There is no use in these 
observations, Mr. Connolly. If the Histrionic Society want to be charitable they 
cannot be so at Mr. Byron’s expense.” And in the case of French v. Styles, tried 
at the Bloomsbury County Court, London, in February, 1881, the defendant 
contended “‘ that as he had not been paid for his services, and the performance was 
for the benefit of another member of the Club, he was not liable.” The Judge, 
hey Bacon, Esq., said ‘the law was very clear and the defendant was 
iable.” 

3. It is immaterial where the performance takes place. 7 

‘What is said by all the Judges just comes to this, that the very first time you 
use a place for the performance of a dramatic piece, that constitutes the place 
then for the first time a ‘Place of Dramatic Entertainment,’ ‘Palmer v. Bras- 
siugton.’” Judgment of Thomas Ellison, Esq., Judge of the County Court of 
Yorkshire, holden at Sheffield. “The use for the time in question and not for a 
former time, is the essential fact. ‘ Russell v. Smith, 12 Q. B., N. §., 217.” 

4. It is no defence that money was not taken. 

‘“‘ Although in the case of ‘ Russell v. Smith,’ reference was made to the fact 
that a charge was made at the door, that was no element at all in considering the 
question whether a place is a place of Dramatic Entertainment, ‘Palmer v. 
Brassington.’” 


Applications for permissicn to perform any of the pieces, the property of the under-mentioned 
gentlemen, must be made prior to representation to Mr. Dovaias Cox, either by letter or 
personally, from 11 to 4:— 

H. J. Byron. ~~ q F. C. Burnand. 
H. C. Merivale. H. Wigan. Robert Walters. 
G. A’ Beckett. Sir Chas. Young. 
Frank Harvey. B. Webster. 

C. S. Cheltnam, A. C. Baker. J. Hollingshead. 
H, Gardner. Augustus Harris. J. Palgrave Simpson. F. Hay. 

H. T. Craven, G. C. Herbert. H. Herman. J. Wilton Jones, 
F. Broughton. W. B. Jerrold. H. A. Jones. Harry Lemon. 
Walter Gordon. A.C. ‘roughton. Sutherland Edwards, | A. Maltby. 
Joseph Hatton. G. A. Macfarren, Martin Becher. J. Mortimer. 
J.J. Dilley. Savile Clarke. C. H. Stephenson, 
Sidney Grundy. . Mz ; A. Flaxman. E. Yates. 

R. Soutar. J. G. Taylor. &e. &e. 


Royal General Theatrical Fund (Lacy’s Bequest), &c. &c. Also the Executors of the Late— 


Tom Taylor. Bayle Bernard. Stirling Coyne. Shirley Brooks. 
B. Webster. Mdlle. Beatrice. E. Fitzball. Conmey Edwardes, 
Henry Leslie. Charles Danse. Robert Brough. G. W. Lovell. 
William Brough. Mark Lemon. T. Morton. ; J. Oxenford, 

C. J. Matthews. Lord Lytton. T. J. Williams. | &e. &e. 

J. R. Planché, J. B. Buckstone.j J. Daly Besemeres. 


S. SAINSBURY’S 
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176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


Also at all Railway Bookstalls, at Chemists, &c. In Bottles from 1s. to 6s.; and in Cases 
from 3s. to 17s. 


CITY LONDON 


GROCERY STORES, 
110, FLEET ST., E.C, 


WEST END BRANCHES— 


83, GROSVENOR ST., 


AND 


97, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


Sole Wholesale Store to the Trade for Tea, Coffee, &c.— 


9, COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


SPECIAL 


CO-OPERATIVE CATALOGUE. 


[Issued Quarterly. 


Best Articles at the lowest possible Wholesale 
Rates for Cash. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS AND ORDERS TO BE SENT TO 
110, FLEET STREET. 


NOTICE. 


THIS PRICE LIST IS SUBJECT TO ALTERATION. 


This Catalogue is Published every Three Months, beginning on the 
1st of January, and upon no consideration can we admit the Prices 
upon former Catalogues. We particularly wish to call special atten- 
tion to the Prices, and request that this Catalogue may be thoroughly 
examined ; and on comparing the prices of those of other houses, it 
will be seen that purchasers will effect a great saving. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


YRETIC 
SA LI N 2 HOLBORN. LONDON, 


TASTELESS. 


Forms a most agreeable and 
refreshing Beverage. Re- 
commended by numerous 
medical gentlemen. Invalu- 
able in Headache, Sea or 
Bilious Sickness, Constipa- 
tion, Feverish Colds, Small 
Pox, Fevers, and other 
Blood Poisons. 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 


PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d.; 
27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins., 


12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 


DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, all sizes, 30s. 


DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 10s. 64. 


LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. - 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J, BENSON'S, 4 & 263, TOTTENHAM COURT 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


Bradford’s ‘“‘Vowel” Washing 


Machine 
Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
—. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 


Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 
Laundry Engineers, 
140, 141, 142,143, Hotsorn, Lonpon, 


Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. 


BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 


tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


The wear and tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists 
are subjected to is removed, and strength and purity of 
voice are retained as rich and melodious in after-life as 
they may have exhibited at the onset of their career. 
These delightfully-flavoured Lozenges may admi- 
nistered to the youngest child ad libitum, and do not dis- 
order the head, stomach, or bowels. 

Jenny Linp.—‘ I have much pleasure in confirming, as 
far as my experience extends, the testimony already so 
general in favour of the Lozenges prepared by you.” 

e Lozenges are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s., 
Qs. 6d., 58., and 11s. ; or, Post free, 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 5s. 4d., and 
Us. 6d., in stamps. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 
3 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746. 


IMROD'’S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
at last succeeded in bringing together the 
combination in which, as a Cure, the public 
has by this time gained the greatest con- 
fidence. 

It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 
BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
under the highest medical sanction, to have 
given him the greatest comfort. 


Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitti 
4s. 3d. to the undersigned, a box will be mail 
to any address, charges paid. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
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Ferris & C0.’S PERSIAN Foon 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 


For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


“PERSIAN FOOD.” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Perfectly Pure. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Easy of Digestion. 


“PERSIAN FOOD?” is recommended by many of the 
most eminent members of the Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM J. MACPHERSON, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


**35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it and am much 
pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland and pleasant form of nutriment. 


“ Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF W. B. O’SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


“‘Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree, 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


DIGESTION ABOLISHED.—Those who suffer from the tortures of Indi- 
gestion should not fail to try the newly-introduced Food, SALAP MISREE. 
It is pleasant to the taste, thoroughly satisfying and easy of digestion. It is, in 
fact, the most remarkable curative Food that was ever introduced into this country. 


OR CONVALESCENTS.—Aged Invalids who have tried this remarkable Food 
have found it most health-restoring and re-invigorating. It is pleasant to the 
taste and has arich aroma. A very small quantity of SALAP MISREE rapidly 
produces a most marvellous curative effect on even the most aged and infirm 
systems. The Food is of the purest quality and is perhaps the greatest boon to 
healthy as well as suffering humanity that was ever offered to the public. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d. and 10s.6d, Directions on each bottle. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS &c. 


Sole Proprietors: 


FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


FERRIS & CO.’S 


PERSIAN 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 
For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


EMBERS of the LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS.—To 
Doctors, Divines, Lawyers, and 
Pressmen, whose duties frequently 
necessitate long abstinence from 
food, SALAP MISREE will be 
found most invaluable. Its nour- 
ishing and sustaining qualities 
have been proved by some of the 
ablest professional men of the day. 


O TRAVELLERS.—Travellers 
and Others who have to go 
long journeys and run the risk of 
having given them the most indi- 
gestible food, should before they 
start take a light diet of SALAP 
MISREE, a Persian Food of 
remarkably nutritive powers. By 
so doing, the traveller will soon 
save himself much misery and add 
to the term of his years. 


MOTHER OF A 

LARGE FAMILY” 
writes :—It is only the barest 
justice to the Persian Food to say 
of it that it has been in my case 
an invaluable boon in the way of 
lessening my, unfortunately, ever- 
increasing maternal cares. While 
the Food has materially assisted 
in strengthening myself, it has, 
in the case of my last two infants, 
been freely and beneficially par- 
taken of by them. To me and 
mine it has proved by far the best 
Food I have yet seen advertised. 
My name and address must not be 
attached to this note—that is, for 
publication ; but I have no objection 
to the same being shown privately.” 


¢¢ /\ ENTLEMEN.—For years 

I was a victim to the 
quackery of pills and patent medi- 
cines, but now I have renounced 
them all—and with good reason 
too. As soon as I found that your 
Salap Misree was not only a health 
restorer but a succulent and plea- 
sant food, I threw physic to the 
dogs ; and now Iam a hale, hearty, 
happy man.—Truly yours, J. T. 
Gorvon.— February 23, 1880.— 
To Ferris and Co.” 


66 Can heartily recommend 

your Salap Misree to those 
who, as I did myself, suffer from 
indigestion and its accompanying 
horrors. The Food is easily pre- 
pared, is pleasant to the taste and 
is an excellent stomachic. I 
intend never to be without a 
supply of it in my family.—I am, 
your obedient servant, James H. 
Wiutson. — March 2, 1880.— To 


bound to tender you my 
most hearty thanks for the very 
substantial benefits I have derived 
from the use of Salap Misree. 
For some years my food would not 
properly assimilate and as a last 
resource I tried your Persian Food. 
Now my stomach is strong, and 
the result is that I am in sound 
bodily health and in good spirits. 
—Faithfully yours, Tuomas Forp- 
HAM.—February 9, 1880.—Messrs. 
Ferris and Co.” 


Sold in Bottles, 23., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each Bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 
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CONTAINS— 


Coloured STEEL Engravings 


Of the latest Paris Fashions for Ladies’ Costumes, together with various Wood 
Engravings and Articles on Fashion and every information relating to Dress. 
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MADAME SCHILD'S MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
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COLOURED PLATE. 
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Published Monthly, 7d. Postage 1d. 
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COLOURED STEEL PLATE OF 
CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


With many Woodcuts and Descriptive matter relative to the proper Dressing of 
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NEW AUTUMN SILKS, 
SILK VELVETS, 


Fresh Bargains Daily on Show at Extremely Low Prices. 


PATTERNS FREE FOR COMPARISON TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 


The NEW ECLIPSE SATINS, in 100 modern shades of colour, in- 
cluding Black, 22 inches wide, sale price 1s. 11$d., sold everywhere, 
same quality as ours, 3s. 6d. sisi 

The NEW DUAL RING BROCHE SATINS in the most Fashionable 
Shades. A Novelty. 22 inches wide, only 1s. 11}d., worth 4s. 8d. 

SATIN RHADAMES in the most Modern Colours, 1s. 114d., worth. 
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The NEW BROCHE OTTOMAN SILKS. Very Rich Goods. 28 inch. 
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‘First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
- a generation.”—The Journal of Forestry. 


“The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNEART, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Weekly Lllustrated Fournal. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY. 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies and Abroad, especially among 


professional and amateur horticulturists and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 


almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ”’ is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Smiru and other artists. 


These are most valuable to the amateur and to the trade, ‘“‘as our eminent 
contemporary has the well-established reputation, more and more justified every 
day, of giving the most accurate and faithful engravings of new plants. Many of 
them are from the pencil of Frrcu, whose name is synonymous with conscientious- 
ness, scrupulous fidelity and consummate artistic talent.’—COUNT OSWALD 
DE KERCHOVE DE DENTERGHEM in Revue de l’Horticulture Belge, April, 


1880. 
SUPPLEMENTS. 


Double-page engravings, as well as 


COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from designs by Fircu and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, lls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s,; Post Free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 
Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 


P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.” 
OFFICE: 
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FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &. 
The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


‘‘H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 

‘* Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED and I can assure you with the first dose I 
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THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 8—OCTOBER, 1883. 


ARE PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS IN 
DANGER ? 


Txovces I am old-fashioned enough to be unable to share the taste: 
prevailing at present, by virtue of which everybody’s private history 
seems to be a matter of public interest, I ought, perhaps, to 
say just so much about myself as will enable my readers to 
form an idea as to what sort of person it is that is addressing 
them; what, generally speaking, are his antecedents in respect 
of the questions he discusses ; what has been his experience; and 
what are likely to be his prepossessions, possibly his prejudices. 
If the Editors of the National Review continue to extend their 
courtesy to me, this is probably not the last time I shall sue for 
the hospitality of its pages. 

I am a Conservative, or fancy that I am, but a Conservative who 
has retired from the fray. I shallexercise my right as a voter 
when election time comes round, and it will be given for the 
candidates that profess themselves followers of Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. Indeed, my name has always hitherto 
appeared on the committee of the Conservative members for the 
county. When the hat is sent round, I contribute to the fund 
that makes the cost of victory somewhat lighter to them. Once 
upon a time, I was myself a Member of the House of Commons, 
having been sent there by a body of constituents who elected me 
partly because they knew my name, and were, I presume, disposed 
kindly towards me personally, and partly because I was recom- 
mended to their notice by a person of more consequence but less 
taste for public life than myself. My election cost me next to. 
nothing; and undue influence was as little known in the con- 
stituency as bribery and corruption. No doubt it was what is 
called a pocket-borough,; that is to say, its electors did what they 
VOL. Il. 11 
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could to please one of their neighbours, who did what he could to 
please them. Accordingly it was disfranchised, on the plea that 
it was small and insignificant, and the vote it used to exercise was 
given to a manufacturing town, seventeen miles off, that had 
increased in size, and which returns a rich contractor, who finds 
it convenient to call himself a Liberal, though, in private, he 
denounces the leading spirits of the Liberal Party and all their 
works. He, in his turn, has done all he can to please the new 
constituency, by making it a present of a public park, by building 
a new wing to the new Hospital, and by instructing his wife to buy 
twenty times as many commodities at the various shops of the 
town as she knows what to do with, during the six months that 
are likely to precede a Dissolution. This, in his case, seems to be 
not only a perfectly legal, but a perfectly legitimate proceeding ; 
though in what sense the new borough can be said to be not also 
a pocket-borough, I am at a loss to understand. True, it contains 
five times as many electors as did the place I once represented ; 
but its member spends twenty times as much as either I or the 
person who brought me to their notice spent on the disfranchised 
constituents. I have never had the difference between the two 
cases explained to me, save by one critic, who reminded me that 
we live in an age of progress and enlightenment, and that evidently 
I am neither progressive nor enlightened; and by another, who 
observed that I forget that one who calls himself a Liberal may 
steal a horse, while a man who is foolish enough to call himself a 
Conservative must not even look over the wall. 

It will readily be understood, however, that this imperfectly 
explained phenomenon disposed me to look upon a Parliamentary 
career and to contemplate our representative system with some 
misgivings. A little later, however, I was asked to stand in the 
Conservative interest for another borough, a Cathedral town, of 
considerable dimensions ; and I began to think I must have been 
unfortunate in my particular experience, and that our political 
machinery is purer and more satisfactory, after all, than I had 
hastily concluded. But I was doomed to undergo a bitter dis- 
enchantment. At first, I was simple enough to believe that I had 
been asked to contest this important constituency, partly because 
the figure I had cut in the House of Commons, though modest 
enough, had caused its electors to think generously of my political 
rectitude ; but mainly because they were burning to be represented 
by a person holding Conservative opinions. I was soon undeceived 
on both points. It was gradually, and with much diplomatic 
tact, explained to me, that though what are called the mere 
election expenses would not be heavy, say some seven or eight 
hundred pounds, the subscriptions to the various “ charities” and 
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“institutions” of the place expected from a member were about 
six hundred per annum. If we reckon a Parliament to last 
five years, the honour of representing this Cathedral town would 
have cost me nearly four thousand pounds for each Parlia- 
ment. That, moreover, pre-supposes that I should have been 
returned ; for the subscriptions, it was explained to me, must 
begin at once, if I entertained any serious thought of winning the 
seat. At first I felt disposed to write a scornful letter to the 
Committee that had approached me with insinuating flattery, and 
ended by asking me to spend eight hundred a year in buying my 
way back to Parliament, and then to send the communication to 
the public prints. But partly because it always seems ridiculous 
—unless indeed one has the good fortune to be a Liberal, or to 
belong to a sacrosant family—to arrogate to oneself the possession 
of superior virtue, and partly because I did not wish to make 
other people uncomfortable, who had honestly intended, according 
to their notions of honesty, to render me a service, whilst at the 
same time endeavouring to secure a service for themselves, I 
forbore. A more practical politician was afterwards unearthed, 
who spent his money like a man, subscribed to everything and 
everybody, and was, at an off-election, returned at the head of 

the poll. All the leading newspapers had an article upon his 
- success, which was triumphantly cited by one side, and mournfully 
recognised by the other, as an unerring sign of the growth of a 
Conservative reaction. 

Such having been my experience, of what I may call the 
essence and foundation of our Representative System, I made up my 
mind that I could be no party to the misrepresentation. Nor can 
I doubt that there are many men scattered up and down the 
country whose experience has more or less resembled mine, and 
who have concluded, like myself,. that political life under such 
circumstances can be dispensed with. If this be so, Parliamentary 
Institutions are suffering from one danger at least. I cannot think 
it is a matter of no importance that the more scrupulous individuals 
of the community, who would otherwise be likely to be called upon 
to represent their fellow-countrymen, should be deterred from a 
Parliamentary career by moral disgust. During the last Session 
a Corrupt Practices Bill has been passed; but it will not in 
the smallest degree amend or affect the evil I have indicated. 
The smaller become the expenses inflicted upon candidates at 
election time, the heavier will become the list of subscriptions to 
local charities and local institutions. It will, perhaps, be said that 
there is no way of preventing this. Obviously there is a way of 
preventing it, if the purists of political life wished to do so; for 
nothing could be simpler than to enact that no man could sit for a 
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borough in which he had expended a single shilling in private or 
public charity. If he is really benevolent, let him be benevolent else- 
where. If he is burning to give money to infirmaries, and cricket 
clubs, and benefit societies, let him subscribe to these things in 
some place in which he never sets foot. I am not urging the adop- 
tion of any such legislation. I am only pointing out that it is 
perfectly feasible, and that, so long as the Legislature shrinks from 
it, so long are Corrupt Practices Acts a mirage and an imposture, 
and wholesale corruption of the most overt, unblushing, and per- 
fectly legal kind will go on, and will increase steadily. The cry 
everywhere is for “local” candidates; the demand not arising 
from any desire that the candidate should have knowledge of 
local affairs, but that he should be on the spot to be ‘‘ bled” by the 
constituency, and should spend his income among and upon the 
people he represents. He does not need to be born in the borough 
or to have any antecedent connection with it. It is enough that he 
should buy or hire a place in the neighbourhood, and ‘‘ nurse ” the 
constituency ; in other words, feed it. : 

I have said that some men are too poor, and others too fas- 
tidious, to pursue this course. But the number of men with 
abundance of money and few scruples is practically inexhaustible ; 
and thus our Representative System is tainted at its source. It 
will, perhaps, be said that it always suffered from the same taint, 
and that I must be surely losing sight of the days when rival 
families expended thousands of pounds at election time in trying 
to win the seats in their neighbourhood. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between the bribery and corruption of old days and the 
“nursing ” system of to-day. In olden times it was well under- 
stood that the electoral battle lay rather between two families or 
two men, or at most between two political Parties bearing different 
names, but not distinctly divided by irreconcilable principles ; and 
when the victor took his seat in Parliament, he never gave his 
constituents a second thought, but became a really deliberative 
member of the Legislature, giving it at any rate the benefit of 
his opinions, whatever they might happen to be. In these 
days, on the contrary, a man lives in constant terror even of 
the constituency he has bought; and, he having corrupted it, it 
in turn corrupts him. With all his efforts, all his subscrip- 
tions, all his “charities,” he probably won his seat by a 
narrow majority; and he knows how precarious in his tenure of 
it, since another candidate of a rival set of opinions is doing 
precisely what he himself did, and is nursing the constituency 
with a view to the next electoral struggle. When a man openly 
bought the votes of the electors in order that he might find his 
way into Parliament, and, once there, serve his country, he at 
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least was neither corrupted nor degraded, however it may have 
been with the persons who had accepted his largesse. But a 
man who professes to enter the House with clean hands, and who 
does abstain from illegal bribery, while at the same time indulging 
lavishly in the various forms of legal corruption I have described, 
has degraded and demoralized himself by the wholesale hypocrisy 
and dissimulation to which he has stooped. He is, therefore, a 
ready instrument for further degradation ; and having in reality 
bought his seat, he next proceeds to sell his opinions. For it is 
men of this sort, men who have entered the House in the manner 
I have indicated, who are the most readily intimidated into voting 
for Permissive Bills, for the abolition of the Contagious Diseases 
Act, and even into listening to the importunities of the Anti-Vac- 
cinationists. Every step such men take in endeavouring to win 
and to retain a seat in the House of Commons tends to undermine 
their manliness and to demoralize their consciences. Their one 
aim and object is not to be thrown out of Parliament; and, for 
the sake of retaining their seats, there is nothing they will not 
vote for, or against. 

Enlarged constituencies, it will, perhaps, be said, will remedy 
this mischief. To places like Manchester, or Leeds, or Bristol, 
it is immaterial whether a candidate lives near the borough or 
not, how many pounds of tea his wife buys, or how many blankets 
she gives away. As a fact, even these constituencies have shown 
a distinct preference for local candidates, and for local candidates 
who are well-to-do; and I have been informed, on good authority, 
that in a place like Preston, for instance, which contains 100,000 
inhabitants, and some 18,000 electors, members are asked and 
expected to subscribe to charities and institutions to the tune of 
£600 a year. Every farthing so subscribed, if not subscribed by 
a person living in the borough.and having his non-political 
interests there, is bribery and corruption, no matter how innocent 
it may be from a purely legal point of view, and, if subscribed 
by a local candidate, it is precisely what gives to his ‘‘ local habita- 
tion” its value and potency. 

But even if this danger, this demoralizing danger to Parlia- 
mentary institutions could be got rid of, I greatly doubt whether the 
corruption of the candidate himself, the corruption of men who aspire 
to sit in Parliament and who succeed in doing so, would be got rid 
of at the same time. For if local charities, and institutions, and 
this “nursing” of constituencies were done away with, the 
pliability, the servility of the candidates would remain unaffected. 
Under the old system, a man bought a constituency unblushingly, 
or he was returned for a constituency because he was recommended 
to it by a certain family; but once in the House, he did as he 
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pleased. At present, he buys the constituency in a roundabout 
way, though professing not to have done so; but, in spite of all his 
expenditure, he dare not call his soul or his opinions hisown. [If all 
forms of money bribery and purchase could be abolished, all that 
would remain would be bribery by the candidates through the 
surrender or modification of their opinions. But this, I submit, 
is the worst form of bribery of all, and the one most dangerous to 
Parliamentary institutions. It is calculated to flood Parliament with 
persons who have no sense of political rectitude and no political 
principles they are not prepared to relinquish in order to enter the 
House and keep there, and who are the supple slaves of the Caucus 
to which they owed their election. It has always seemed to me to 
be idle, and a waste of breath, to inveigh against the Caucus itself, 
which, after all, is merely a particular form of machinery 
devised by a particular set of men for furthering particular 
opinions and promoting particular legislation. If they are 
honestly bent on attaining these ends, and if these ends seem to 
them good ends, it appears to me most unreasonable to reproach 
them with inventing a form of organization that does this rapidly 
and effectually. The real blame ought to be attached to the 
candidate for a seat in Parliament who submits to the dictation 
of these Caucuses, who says “ Yes” to their questions when 
he thinks ‘‘ No,” and who is the representative of opinions he 
distrusts and abhors. 

But if he refused, he would not be returned? Precisely. And 
that is why he does not refuse. But, not refusing, he enters 
Parliament with his political conscience already corrupted. We 
may say what we like about “ practical politics” and the necessity 
for compromise. But he is not an honest man, and he knows it. 
If he does not know it, that only shows his corruption and 
demoralization to be hopeless. It will be observed that I am not 
inveighing against any form of opinion, since every form of opinion, 
if honestly entertained, is deserving of respect and attention. 
What I am deprecating is the representation of men who hold 
certain opinions by men who do not hold them, but who are 
prepared to advance those opinions by their vote, rather than 
forfeit the chance of remaining in Parliament. Surely it would be 
much better that the men who hold certain opinions should be 
represented by men by whom likewise the opinions are shared. For 
my part, I should infinitely prefer to see constituencies that desire 
the abolition of the House of Lords represented by men who likewise 
actively desire it, than to see them, as one sometimes sees them 
now, represented by men who would dread such a change, but 
would unhesitatingly vote for it sooner than that their own share 
in legislation should be abolished. Government by honest men is a 
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thing that has frequently been asked for; and, properly under- 
stood, it is the only sound’and, in the long run, only safe form of 
Government. But you must first catch your honest men; and 
where are they? Of course I am using the word honest in the 
political sense ; and I confess that, as far as I can judge, most of 
our prominent politicians of the day fail to satisfy the test of 
honesty. They think one thing and say another ; or they speak in 
one sense and act in another. If we were to suppose for a 
moment the Marquis of Hartington, the Earl of Derby, or Sir 
William Harcourt, saying, “I think so-and-so; these are my 
opinions, and by these opinions I intend to abide, whatever may be 
the political consequences to me personally,” what a revolution, 
for the moment at least, would be wrought in the political situation ! 
I once heard a colleague of Lord Hartington narrate how the latter 
said to him, ‘I have been reading over my own speech against the 
extension of the County Franchise, and I confess I find it un- 
answerable.” I have little doubt he finds it unanswerable still ; 
but he is a prominent member of a Cabinet that is at this moment 
preparing a Bill for the extension of the County Franchise. Let 
us imagine Lord Hartington declaring, as Mr. Goschen has declared, 
that he will not be a party to the passing of any such measure, and 
quitting the Cabinet in consequence. What would be the result ? 
He would lose the support and love of the Radicals, and would to 
that extent weaken the Liberal Party and his own political position. 
But he would strengthen the position and increase the confidence 
of those who deprecate an unqualified extension of the suffrage, 
would encourage many to speak out who at present are silent, 
and would thereby raise the tone of public life. I take this 
simply as a case in point. Illustrations could be adduced almost 
endlessly. That master sophist, the Prime Minister, who sophis- 
ticates with himself as habitually as with others, avows in private 
life that he thinks it right, and almost a duty, for a statesman 
to bow to the opinions of others, and to subordinate individual 
convictions and preferences to the ascertained wish of the 
country. I may be very old-fashioned; but this seems to me 
systematised political dishonesty. It is the business of every 
good citizen to bow to the decision of the majority, when a 
decision has been taken, but to remain a member of the minority 
if he disagrees with the conclusions of the majority. It has, more- 
over, evidently escaped the observation of those persons who pacify 
their consciences by the above plea, that it is utterly impossible to 
know what the opinion of the country is, unless every man in the 
country proclaims his opinion and sticks to it. If, for instance, 
Mr. Gladstone had declared that, in his opinion, it would be a 
distinct misfortune to Parliament and the country to admit a 
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person to the Legislature who repudiates supernatural sanctions, 
can anyone doubt that thousands of Liberals who were hesitating 
upon the point would have hesitated no longer, and would have 
declared that such was likewise their opinion? It is the bounden 
duty of every individual, no matter how humble or how insignifi- 
cant, to form a conclusion upon every matter of moment, to the best 
of his ability, and then to act upon it. But if this be a binding 
obligation on individuals who have to decide only for themselves, 
who have no followers, no adherents, no enthusiastic worshippers, 
but only their one individual conscience to satisfy, and their one 
individual vote to exercise, how much more urgent, how much 
more solemn, is the obligation in the case of those who are rulers of 
men, who occupy commanding positions, who have persuasive 
voices, upon whose accents multitudes hang as upon the mouth of 
oracles, and who, by their one word and one vote, can influence 
the vote of thousands, and so decide the fate of empires. 

I have often thought an interesting paper might be written, 
by anyone who would think out the question, on ‘‘ Public Opinion, 
its Formation and Value,” and I am by no means sure that it 
would not turn out at last that what is called public opinion is in 
reality nobody’s opinion, but the opinion which a certain number 
of people believe a certain number of other people to hold. But, 
this speculation for the moment left aside, it is obvious that it 
is idle to talk of public opinion so long as the most able and the 
most influential men in the country withhold theirs, or modify and 
even reverse it, in obedience to the supposed convictions of the multi- 
tude whom it is their business to convince. Nor is conviction 
conveyed by argument alone, or, indeed, mainly by argument. 
Facts, experience, character are important factors in the formation 
of anything deserving the designation of opinion, distinct from 
mere individual or class self-interest. When a person of confessed 
ability, uncompromising honesty, and elevated position says to a 
community, calmly and with dignity, ‘‘ You may be right, and, 
since you are many and I am one, I grant the probability is that 
you are ; but it seems to me you are not, and I can only act up to 
such lights as I possess. I cannot and will not vote for such a 
course, and will stand aside whilst others do so,’”—when, I say, such 
a person holds such language, it is impossible that it should not 
produce some effect. But whoever dreams of taking this course, 
who occupies a position in which what he says and does is of real 
importance? But if statesmen only would! Sometimes surely 
it would happen that the sequel proved them to have been right ; 
and then what service they could render to their country! It was 
by such a course that Prince Bismarck, carrying his head in his 
hand, brought about national unity. English statesmen prefer to 
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let their heads be carried in other people’s hands, and to promote 
national disintegration. 

Political corruption and the demoralization of the individual 
political conscience thus spread and spread, and become universal. 
Statesmen in high places, casting about them for majorities in 
Parliament, set the example; and candidates, casting about them 
for majorities in the constituencies, followit. Thus gradually a sort 
of silent assumption is established that it is not the business of a 
politician to be independent and upright, much less intractable in 
his opinions, but rather to be pliant and docile. A man who refuses 
to be these is considered as impracticable, ‘‘ cantankerous,” and 
insensible to the necessity of daily and hourly compromise. 
Yet unless honesty be but a phantasm, and morality a phrase, a 
community in which politicians talk of their opinions when they 
mean the opinion, or the supposed opinion, of other people, must 
be experiencing a process of degradation. 

It is idle, moreover, to suppose that the character of the persons 
who constitute the House of Commons can be lowered without the 
House itself suffering in public estimation. It is in accordance 
with a well-known trait in human nature that people despise those 
whom they have themselves degraded ; and the very constituencies 
that begin by insisting that their representatives shall flatter and 
obey them, end by feeling for their members that contempt which 
tyrants invariably reserve for sycophants. 

It may be worth while, in passing, to note likewise that men 
who take such extraordinary pains and make such extraordinary 
sacrifices, including the sacrifice of self-respect, to get into the 
House of Commons, naturally consider it incumbent upon them to 
be heard of when they get there. Hence the multiplicity of 
questions, and the prolongation of debates, which together produce 
upon the public mind that sense of weariness which tends to pro- 
duce disgust and, finally, disdain. Certain it is that the debates 
of Parliament are less diligently read and less respectfully scanned 
than in former times; and only one of the London daily papers 
now thinks it worth while to report them in extenso with regularity. 

The principal cause, however, of the comparative indifference 
with which we now read the proceedings in Parliament, unless 
they happen to be of a scandalous or of an exceptionally exciting 
nature, is to be sought in the appeal that is perpetually being 
made, not only by professed demagogues but by politicians of the 
highest standing, from the deliberations of Parliament to that 
extra-Parliamentary tribunal known as the supposed state of 
public opinion out of doors. The country has to thank the present 
Prime Minister for this dangerous innovation in the traditions of 

our political life. One has heard of appeals being made from 
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Philip drunk to Philip sober. It remained to that distinguished 
character to introduce appeals from Philip sober to Philip drunk. 
For there is no incompatibility between a sincere regard for the 
deliberate and tranquil conclusions of the nation at large, arrived 
at after careful consideration, and the feeling that opinions, or 
rather passions, suddenly called into activity by a stirring and 
sympathetic Party orator resemble rather a condition of political 
intoxication than one of political sobriety. Anyone who remembers 
that Edinburgh claims to be the modern Athens, and who recalls 
the famous campaign in Midlothian, will perhaps discern some 
pertinence in the application of the following lines to our “‘ greatest 
living statesman” :— 


Per Graium populos, mediaque per Elidis urbem 
Ibat ovans ; Divumque sibi poscebat honores. 


After his orations in Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone not only claimed 
but secured so much of divine honour as it is within the com- 
petency of the Liberal Party to bestow. But if dispassionate self- 
examination, and a careful scrutiny of the consequences of his own 
conduct, were among the gifts of the right honourable gentleman, 
he would scarcely fail to perceive that his Midlothian campaign 
and its consequences dealt a more severe blow to Parliamentary 
Government than any previous occurrence in our history. As I 
write these lines, there falls under my eye an article in the 
Economist, a newspaper of tried fidelity to the Liberal Party, and 
that, as far as I know, has never indulged in gloomy prophecies or 
extravagant predictions. Here is what it says :— 


Not only does the recess afford an opportunity for the quiet working-out of adminis- 
trative policy, but it is rapidly coming to discharge another function of still deeper 
importance. No one who has watched the course of English politics during the last ten 
years can fail to have been struck with the fact that it is in the recess that the great 
changes in the direction of popular opinion have been produced, or at least have first 
declared themselves. This, whatever may be its cause, is undoubtedly a symptom, if 
not of the waning faith of the democracy in representative institutions, at least of its 
growing desire to be brought into direct contact with the men who guide it, and to 
exercise an immediate control over the course of public affairs. In many respects this 
conversion of the recess into a huge political campaign is greatly to be deplored. It 
imposes a new tax upon the strength and the resources of our heavily burdened states- 
men. By necessitating the constant employment of startling effects and highly-seasoned 
rhetoric, it tends to degrade and vulgarize political oratory to the American or Irish 
level. It is, however, of no use to lament the inevitable drawbacks of an accomplished 
change; and until there has been a miraculous transformation both in the range of 
popular intelligence and the temper of political warfare, it is idle to expect the party 
orator to forego the opportunity which these gatherings offer, and by which he is 
intended to profit. At the same time, one cannot abandon the hope that the greater 
speakers on both sides, while giving the combative instinct of their followers its legiti- 
mate satisfaction, will make use of the extraordinary influence which the new fashion 
of employing the recess gives them, to prepare the mind of the nation for the serious: 
political issues which lie before it. 


It is, perhaps, fortunate that the present leaders of the present. 
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Opposition have neither the inclination nor the perfervidum ingenium 
that would drive them to attempt to repeat the Midlothian experi- 
ment. But one may see in the chafing ambition of fiery sub- 
ordinates like Lord Randolph Churchill, that the rabies introduced 
by Mr. Gladstone, when in a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility, has spread. Moreover, I fear it must be admitted 
that though Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote may have 
too acute a sense of what is due to their own dignity, the decorum 
of public life, the welfare of Parliament, and the safe working of 
our institutions, to resort to the passionate expedients by which 
public opinion may be influenced, their forbearance is attributed 
by most persons rather to incapacity than to conscience and 
fastidiousness. The Electorate has tasted blood; and it is no 
longer satisfied with a farinaceous diet. It is perpetually craving 
for stimulating speeches, and it gives its confidence most freely to 
those who stimulate it the most. Obviously, this operation cannot 
be performed within the walls of Parliament itself, and hence the 
interest taken in the proceedings of Parliament has sensibly waned. 
Speeches outside Parliament tend to become more violent, and 
speeches inside Parliament—if we except those delivered by certain 
Irish Home Rule members—tend to become less lively and attrac- 
tive. No man can long go on talking with real earnestness to an 
audience he fails to move; and the House of Commons is now 
slow to be moved, because it knows that what are called great 
popular movements are evoked and carried forward elsewhere. 

What some of us, however, regard as a mischief insidiously 
creeping in, and the unforseen result of steps taken with a certain 
amount of inadvertence, politicians who have been nick-named by 
their opponents as ‘‘ advanced,” but who now seem to reap no small 
benefit and authority from the sobriquet, are busy declaring 
ought to be the aim of our electoral machinery and the end of our 
Parliamentary System. To bring members into closer relations 
with their constituencies, to make them live in fear and trembling 
of the opinion of the supposed majority in the borough or county 
they represent, to render them sensitive and swiftly amenable to 
the current of crotchets that may be permeating it, in a word, to 
- turn the Representatives of the Nation into the obedient delegates 
of the particular body by which each of them happens to be chosen, 
such is the avowed reform of our Parliamentary Institutions, such 
the proclaimed amelioration of our Representative System, upon 
which advanced politicians have set their hearts. 

Is it possible to doubt that, if they succeed, Parliamentary Insti- 
tutions will thereby be greatly degraded, and, by their degradation, 
be in serious danger? This is the question 1 am trying to solve, 


and we seem to be approaching an answer. Some of us dread, 
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others among us greatly desire, a change in our political habits, 
which, if accomplished, can be demonstrated to be the greatest 
peril by which the Legislature has ever been menaced. For the 
moment, I forbear to inquire whether the result ostensibly sought 
after would be attained ; whether, in a word, the turning of inde- 
pendent Representatives of the Nation into servile mouth-piecces 
and mechanical registers of the real or supposed wishes of their 
particular constituencies at a particular moment, would cause the 
country to be more faithfully and accurately represented. What it 
concerns me to insist upon here is, that there is no way of accom- 
plishing this transformation without lowering the character, 
damaging the position, and in the end destroying the authority of 
Parliament. A body will not long be respected that ceases to be 
independent; and a deliberative body that does not deliberate is 
doomed. It is the foible of ardent reformers to be short-sighted, 
and to fail to perceive what will be the final outcome of their own 
success. Of to-day they may possibly have a clear vision ; but 
they give little thought to the morrow, and the day after to-morrow 
has no existence for them. It is unnecessary to point out that the 
same persons who desire to transform Representatives of the Nation 
into delegates of the constituencies, desire likewise the abolition of 
the House of Lords, and they are strictly logical in their wishes. 
But it has never occurred to them that, in the pursuit of this 
latter object of desire, they are hastening the advent of a state of 
affairs in which the lower branch of the Legislature, the House of 
Commons, will likewise cease to exist, or, at any rate, fall into a 
condition of feebleness and discredit, to which total disappearance 
would be preferable. 

For let us see what may occur, and what is certain to occur if 
the first steps in the programme be taken. At present the House 
of Lords is a deliberative body ; and by the very fact of being a 
deliberative body it sometimes differs from the House of Commons. 
All persons that deliberate occasionally differ. It is only patrons 
and their umbre that always agree. But the very complaint at 
present urged by advanced politicians against the House of Lords 
is that it deliberates, and hence sometimes arrives at a different 
opinion from the House of Commons. They demand that it shall 
never differ from the other House: in other words, that it shall 
not deliberate, or at least shall not be influenced by its own de- 
liberations. The persons who advance this demand, and urge it 
as the only satisfactory condition upon which the House of Lords 
can be allowed to continue to exist, see clearly enough that, if they 
can impose this condition, the House of Lords will be thereby so 
degraded, its dignity will be so compromised, and its authority so 
utterly destroyed, that whether it continues to exist or not will be 
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a matter of no importance to advanced politicians. The Lords 
will have become the delegates and the echo of the Commons. 

How is it, then, they do not perceive that, by carrying out their 
plan for transforming the Representatives of the Nation into the 
Delegates of the Constituencies, and for changing the House of 
Commons from a deliberative into a mere legislative body, they 
will produce upon the Chamber they profess to love precisely the 
same effect they avow they wish to produce upon the Chamber 
they dislike? Similar causes produce similar effects; yet they 
apparently fail to discern that the method of degradation and dis- 
credit they would purposely apply to the House of Lords must, if 
applied to the House of Commons, degrade and discredit it like- 
wise. 

Upon examination, therefore, it appears that the proposed reform 
of our Parliamentary Institutions is in reality a proposal for their 
abolition. Impatience is not only the most revolutionary, but the 
most destructive of the passions ; and impatience is at the bottom 
of the agitation for the changes I am considering. It is an im- 
patience of debate, an irritation against deliberation of any kind, 
a fretful desire to bring questions to an issue and to decide them by 
a vote without delay. To refer all questions for solution to the 
direct decision of the constituencies is to eliminate and prohibit 
deliberation altogether. For the constituencies are not deliberative 
bodies, and much less do they constitute one deliberative Body. 
They cannot communicate with each other; they cannot discuss 
each other’s views and objections ; and to refer grave decisions to 
them is to commit the verdict to chance or to a medley of passion. 
No doubt a certain amount of passion, of enthusiasm, of zeal, is. 
desirable in the electoral body. But in the Legislature more 
tranquil qualities are to be looked for. As Pope says :— 

Reason the card, but Passion is the gale. 

Advanced politicians would abolish the card altogether, and 
trust entirely to the gale. Any mariner can tell what would be 
the result of such single-minded confidence. 

Unless, therefore, something can be done to prevent this so- 
called reform of our Parliamentary Institutions, I for one am of 
opinion that they are in grave danger indeed. The object of every 
true lover of Parliamentary Institutions, which are the best 
machinery for providing and securing a Representative System 
ever devised, should be, while taking care that Parliament does not 
lose touch of the constituencies, to keep the one distinct from the 
other, and to try to prevent the honest and disinterested delibera- 
tions of the Legislature being overridden by the momentary 
emotions or surging interests of the various electoral bodies. For 
though the Nation is made up of the people and the classes that 
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compose it, the Nation has interests and objects over and above 
the interests and objects of these constituent elements. For there 
is chemical action in politics asin physics; and that complex unit, 
the Nation, is something different from, and something more than, 
a mere aggregate of the simpler elements of which it is com- 
pounded. Hence the necessity for a free, independent, and 
deliberative Legislature. Hence the danger that, if it be not left 
free, independent, and deliberative, the Nation as distinct from its 
component and possibly discordant parts, will have no true 
Representation at all. 

I am aware that to talk of anything being in danger has a 
tendency to raise a smile. I shall be told that we have heard, 
over and over again, of the Crown being in danger, the Church 
being in danger, the Country being in danger, the Empire being 
in danger, and that they all still exist. Let the objection stand 
for what it is worth ; and, of course, it is worth something. But, 
though ‘‘ Wolf” was cried several times without due cause, he 
came at last; and I have tried at least to show that the particular 
danger I deprecate is a danger which those who are threatening us 
with it do not perceive at all, while avowing that they desire to 
bring about a state of things from which the danger will infallibly 
ensue. I have no object in being an alarmist. As I have said, 
I am a retired politician. Like M. Ducis, the ardent French 
admirer and adapter of Shakespeare, I may say, “‘ Je ne vis plus; 
jassiste 4 la vie.” Iam a spectator, and I try to be a disinterested 
one ; lam merely indicating phenomena that seem to me to portend 
mischief. 

It is not an uncommon habit with Radical politicians, whenever 
forebodings such as the foregoing are expressed, to avoid the issue 
by seeking to create the impression that the persons who express 
them are rootedly averse to Parliamentary institutions, and are 
secretly longing for a return to forms of government of a more 
absolute or oligarchical character. I can only say, for my part, 
that my principal reason, as far as domestic politics are con- 
cerned, for being a Conservative rather than a Liberal, is that I 
am impenitently attached to liberty, and detest tyranny in every 
form. But it is only natural when one expresses alarm at the 
future of Parliamentary Institutions, and when one fancies one sees 
they will shortly fail to answer the purpose for which they were 
designed, to propound the inquiry what one would propose to 
substitute for them in the event of their disappearance or their 
degradation. I am unable to suggest for them any satisfactory 
substitute; and I firmly believe they are the wisest expedient ever 


devised by political experience and ingenuity for the government of 
mankind. 
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When Voltaire died, his successor at the French Academy made 
the happy observation: ‘‘Il est des grands hommes 4 qui l’on succéde, 
et que personne ne remplace.”” I should be disposed to say the 
same of our Parliamentary Institutions. If damaged and destroyed 
—and how easy it is to damage and destroy !—some other form of 
government would have to succeed them. But they would not be 
replaced. Moreover, I fail to perceive how Parliamentary Insti- 
tutions can be worked successfully, divorced from our traditional 
Party system. No doubt it is the exaggeration of Party spirit that 
is putting them in jeopardy. Is it wise, however, on that account 
to inveigh generally against Government by Party? I fancy I 
have observed a disposition to take this course by certain political 
writers ; and if I understand him rightly, a brilliant contributor to 
the National Review, Thomas Tantivy, has exhibited some symptoms 
of it. Perhaps he will find an occasion to reassure me on this 
point. Party spirit, when carried too far—carried as far, for 
instance, as it was by the present Prime Minister and the Liberal 
Party generally, when Lord Beaconsfield was in office—degenerates 
into an attempt by one Party in the State to prevent the other 
from governing, or from conducting the foreign relations of the 
country with dignity, firmness, and safety. So applied, Party 
spirit must perforce endanger Parliamentary Institutions. We 
have grown so accustomed to liberty under our Representative 
system, that we have got to regard it as a sure possession, like the 
rising of the sun or the advent of the summer. In reality, it is 
much more precarious. 
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THe Mopvern Novewt IN GERMANY. 


Few foreign countries at present attract so much attention as 
Germany. To the military reformer her army presents an 
ideal whose only fault is that it is too high to be closely 
imitated ; her politics are, to most of us, a great and awful 
mystery, which is only the more fascinating because a certain 
apprehension is apt to mingle with our admiration; her scientific 
methods are adopted in our schools, and her philosophy has found 
careful students, and even enthusiastic adherents, in England. In 
fact, there is only one part of the intellectual life of the country 
which excites no interest among us, that is her imaginative 
literature. Less than fifty years ago, Heine could say, with much 
apparent truth, that, in dividing their gifts, the gods had bestowed 
on France power over the earth, on England rule over the sea, 
and on Germany dominion only over the realm of dreams. The 
practical man then thought her unworthy of serious consideration, 
her social life furnished the humorist with an unfailing subject 
for ridicule, her policy was regarded with a half pitying indiffe- 
rence, her philosophy was a jest, her science was ignored. It was 
the literary critic only who turned to the country of Lessing for 
instruction, only the lover of poetry who was attracted to that of 
Goethe. But these found an abundant harvest in the land that 
otherwise seemed so sterile. It is true that even they were 
scarcely satisfied with the banquet placed before them. The critic 
could hardly help feeling that the sentences pronounced by the 
Schlegels and their followersin the great intellectual tribunal of 
the nation were often based on abstract principles which were at 
least open to question; that their conception both of life and art 
was one-sided, and that their praise and blame was not un- 
frequently prompted by a mere intellectual caprice. But they 
were never dull, never shallow, never conventional in their 
judgments. Their very mistakes were instructive, and their errors 
suggestive. They never thought of estimating the poem or novel 
that was placed before them by the simple “I like,” or “I dislike,” 
of the young ladies’ boarding-school, still less did they measure 
its value by a fixed standard like that which the eighteenth century 
had adopted. They brought to their task an intimate knowledge, 
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not only of classical literature, but of that of Italy, Spain, Eng- 
land, and France, and what for their time was by no means a 
superficial acquaintance with the poetry of India and Persia. 
They were ready to recognise true talent in the most uncouth 
garb, to scout incapacity though it was draped in the most 
venerable robes. Indeed it may be doubted whether any modern 
nation has ever possessed a public at once so choice and so 
catholic in its literary taste, as that of Germany in the years that 
intervened between 1820 and 1845. Not only were the plays of 
Shakespeare and Moliére constantly produced; Sophocles was 
frequently represented on the public stage, Aristophanes was acted 
in Berlin, by order of the King, to a select audience; and even 
Sakoontala, a Hindu drama, found actors to perform and a public 
to appreciate it. Hence the personal sympathies and antipathies 
of the leaders of the Romantic School were, to a great extent, 
corrected by a knowledge of the most important literary works of 
all ages and nations, which they had so largely helped to place 
before their fellow-countrymen; and the foreign student, while he 
might reject their conclusions, could hardly fail to profit from 
their disquisitions. 

The simple lover of poetry stood in a very similar position. 
Even in the writings of Goethe there was much he could not 
simply accept as he did the poetry of Shakespeare or Dante. The 
admirer of Fielding could hardly look upon Wilhelm Meister as a 
perfect novel. If it was far greater than Tom Jones in one 
respect, it was far less in another. And if this was the case with 
the great master of German poetry and fiction, the foreign reader 
could not help feeling the inadequacy more acutely when he 
turned to the works of his contemporaries and his successors. 
Their schemes were frequently chaotic, their composition was 
incoherent, their style that of a man who stutters; and yet they 
attracted him, for beneath all the ashes and scorie he was conscious 
of the presence of the elemental fire. Every now and then it 
flashed out, suddenly illuminating some dark corner of human 
life, or throwing a weird half-light on human character and 
passion. The German poems and tales of that period are, for the 
most part, either fanciful or entirely disconnected in their struc- 
ture, and either highly artificial or grossly crude in their external 
form ; but they are full of ideas and suggestions, of single scenes 
that enchain the attention, of single thoughts that are the sesame 
of new intellectual worlds; above all, they are instinct with 
imagination, and stand in the closest organic connection with the 
intellectual and moral life of the age that produced them, or at 
least with some single side of it. These are exactly the qualities 
in which the English reader of to-day cannot help feeling that his 
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German contemporaries are somewhat wanting, and his con- 
demnation gains only a greater force from the fact that he is 
honestly desirous of appreciating their merits, and that he finds it 
difficult to point out the faults to which he objects. He willingly 
recognises that the composition of the works which are now placed 
before him is perfectly clear and correct, and that their style is 
always flowing and frequently lucid. He is inclined to over- 
estimate the learning they display rather than to disparage it. 
He sees what care and pains they must have cost, and yet, to state 
the simple result in simple words, they weary him. He knows that 
this ought not to be, but, at the same time, he feels that it is the 
final result of his study of the fiction of a country which he is 
beginning to think heavy and prosaic, instead of mystical and 
somewhat light-headed as his grandfathers did. 

If this dissatisfaction with the present condition of German 
literature were confined to foreign readers, it would be easy to 
over-estimate its importance. A great part of the poetry of 
every country must always remain the peculiar possession of the 
nation that produces it. Neither Wordsworth nor Shelley has 
ever found a large audience abroad, and the Paradise Lost, after 
having strongly influenced a whole epoch in the intellectual life 
of Germany, is now rarely opened there except by some con- 
scientious professor, or a blue-stocking of unusual ambition. In 
the same way the general English reader often finds it difficult 
to understand the charm which Petrarch exercises over the 
imagination of his fellow-countrymen. Not only would he never 
think of comparing him to the great master of Italian song, but 
both Boccaccio and Ariosto seem nearer to him, even Machiavelli 
is nearer. The foreign critic who should venture to question the 
estimate which a nation has deliberately formed of one of its own 
poets, would therefore show far more boldness than judgment. 
Every language possesses subtle virtues, which no grammar can 
explain, and a music which only those who have learned it in 
the cradle can hear; and every race, like every person, is gifted 
with an individuality which compels it to attribute a peculiar, and 
perhaps an exaggerated value to a certain class of sentiments. 
These are the means which the true poet frequently finds best 
adapted to his purposes, and the feelings to which, at least at 
times, he loves to appeal ; and though by so doing he must forfeit 
a part of the international recognition to which he might otherwise 
lay claim, he probably gains in the depth and fervour of the im- 
pression he produces more than he loses in the number of his 
audience. 

But, unfortunately, foreign critics are not alone in their discon- 
tent. If we except those who have made literature their profes- 
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sion, and whose judgment is therefore to a certain extent biassed, 
it is hardly possible to find a German of refined taste who does not 
regret the condition into which the poetry and fiction of his 
country has fallen. Indeed, the complaints in which men who 
belong to the intellectual aristocracy of the nation frequently 
indulge are so bitter, as to appear exaggerated even to the 
foreigner. They had been taught by Gervinus and critics of his 
school to believe that the political unification of the country would 
at once impart a new stimulus to all the arts, and so they silently 
and half-unconsciously demanded of the re-established Empire not 
only influence abroad and prosperity at home, state railways and 
an admirable postal system, but the immediate appearance of a 
new and greater Goethe. But when we subtract all the irritation 
that may be due to the disappointment of unreasonable hopes, the 
fact still remains that there is now only one German author whose 
works are awaited by the most highly educated among the public 
with the eagerness with which we expect a new poem of Mr. Tenny- 
son, or with which we used to look forward to a new novel by George 
Eliot. That author is Gottfried Keller. 

Schopenhauer says that the great difference between a philoso- ° 
pher and a professor of philsophy is that the investigations of the 
first are prompted by a desire to find a solution for difficulties that 
he has met with in real life, while the professor is ignorant of 
everything that goes on outside the walls of his study, and cares 
only for the questions that are suggested by books. Whether this 
be true of philosophy or not, I cannot say; but it has a certain 
applicability to almost every branch of art. As soon as the Italian 
painters ceased to gaze eagerly on the busy life of the streets and 
the market place, on the simple charities of home, and the quiet 
reverence of those who knelt by some popular shrine, or some 
otherwise deserted tomb, as soon as they lost their delight in un- 
studied attitudes and unconscious expressions of the human face, 
they lost their imaginative power. We can still admire the 
cleverness and marvellous skill which works of the later schools 
display, and yet they seem empty and uninteresting. We feel that 
the task was both conceived and executed within the narrow limits 
of the studio. The figures, the attitudes, the expression, have all 
been carefully copied from hired models dexterously placed in the 
requisite light and position. The object of the painter is to show 
his mastery over all the resources of his art, to astonish us by the 
boldness of his foreshortenings, and to delight us by the perfection 
of his chiaroscuro, not either to express or to explain any mood of 
human feeling or any part of the external world. He has his 
reward. We are amazed at his power of delineating the forms 
he has chosen. But there our admiration ceases. His pictures 
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leave the heart unmoved ; they never haunt the memory in lonely 
hours. 

Now, it is the distinguishing merit of Keller, as compared with 
his German contemporaries, that the first suggestion of his stories 
always seems to come to him from the real world. He writes of 
things that he has known, of passions that he has felt, of scenes 
and conflicts which the actual life of his neighbours brought before 
his eyes, and he uses his imagination chiefly to explain and to 
complete his observations. The plots of his tales, it is true, are 
often fanciful, occasionally far-fetched, and at times even grotesque, 
but there is nothing laboured about them; we feel at once that 
they owe their origin to some whimsical thought that suddenly 
flashed across the author’s mind, or some comical incident which 
forced itself upon his attention. He writes neither for the purpose 
of displaying his artistic skill nor of illustrating any psychological 
theory, but simply to record and explain those phases of life that 
have an interest for him, and he uses his strange inventions chiefly 
in order to bring certain sides of human nature into a stronger 
light. It cannot be denied that his satire occasionally verges upon 
_ caricature, at least in his earlier works, but such exaggerations are 
to be found in his incidents far more frequently than in his cha- 
racters; they are rarely if ever to be discovered in his analysis of 
motives or his expression of passion. Besides this, his caricature, 
even in his youth, was never of the soulless kind which depends for 
its effect on the lengthening of a nose or the shortening of a leg. 
When he outstepped the modesty of nature, it was always to show 
to what absurdities, motives and feelings of which we all are 
conscious might lead, if they were not held in check by other 
considerations ; and the force with which the ruling passion is 
depicted, as well as the vividness and accuracy of the details of the 
piece often tempt us to forget the improbability of the story. 

This close connection between the fiction of Keller and the real 
life of the world around him explains the inequality of his earlier 
writings, particularly of Der Griine Heinrich, the only long novel he 
has published. Many authors have produced remarkable poems and 
stories when they were little more than boys, but they have only 
succeeded in doing so when, like Chatterton and Keats, they took 
refuge in an ideal world, or, like Goethe in his Werther, they were 
content to depict the workings of a single passion. Whatever his 
genius may be, no youth can know the multiform interests and 
passions that rule and divide the world on whose threshold he is 
standing, and the strange complications and metamorphoses which 
they cause and undergo ; still less can he form any just estimate of 
their comparative value. His whole attention is likely to be 
absorbed by those questions which appear to be of paramount im- 
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portance to the young, and in that case his conception of the world 
will be not only shallow but distorted. His pulses already quicken 
to the sound of the battle, he has chosen his side, he is eager to 
take part in the conflict, and though the best of war songs may 
spring from the lips of a combatant, it is not from him that we 
can expect a faithful account of the fray. His very gifts are apt 
to mislead him by inducing him to choose one of those ambitious 
subjects which the mature workman avoids, because he feels that 
they are beyond the limits of his powers and his experience. Der 
Griine Heinrich might serve as an illustration of almost all the 
faults into which a youthful author of real genius is in danger of 
falling ; but if it were nothing more it would hardly deserve the 
attention of a foreign reader. An Englishman, at least, 
has no need to go abroad if he is in search of crude thought 
and imperfect workmanship. It is true that the very excel- 
lence of Keller’s later work lends a certain piquancy to the 
contrast between it and his first novel, that it is at least remarkable 
that the author, who, after he has attained to such a mastery over 
his art as no other German writer of the age approaches, is con- 
tent to treat only of simple country life and of single episodes in 
the history of Switzerland, should have begun his career by 
endeavouring to handle a subject to which, perhaps, no poet 
since Shakespeare could have hoped to do adequate justice, 
and which Shakespeare would never have dreamed of attempt- 
ing. The author’s intention in this novel was evidently to 
portray the growth of a painter’s mind. He could hardly have 
made a more unfortunate choice; the subject was not only for 
obvious reasons entirely beyond the writer’s grasp, it is for the 
purposes of fiction at once pretentious and empty. We read 
the life of a great painter with interest because we hope to 
derive some further information from it as to the mind and 
character of a man whom we already regard with admiration ; 
the smallest incident is of value because it may afford a clue to 
the working of his imagination, or throw some light on the 
peculiarity of his art. We are glad to hear what he said even on 
indifferent matters, for the words gain importance from the lips 
that uttered them. But this is a kind of interest which no nove- 
list can create. We have never gazed with delight upon his hero’s 
pictures; there is no charm in his work whose secret we are eager 
to learn. We can know nothing of him before we open the story 
of his life, and so it is only as a man that he can have any attrac- 
tion for us. By making him a painter, the author excites our 
expectations to a dangerous height, while at the same time he 
increases the difficulty of his task. The lives of modern artists, 
like those of men of science and literature, are in general quiet 
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and uneventful ; their highest aspirations find expression in works 
which no words can reproduce. There is but little variety in the 
society in which they move, when they leave the studio where 
their highest hours are passed. Their very success or failure is 
undramatic ; it has neither the suddenness nor the publicity which 
attend the achievements and the overthrow of a soldier, a states- 
man, or even a rope-dancer. Where a novelist chooses to draw such 
a character, he is therefore obliged to concentrate his whole atten- 
tion on the internal experiences of his hero, and studies of this kind 
are apt to become subjective and morbid, even when drawn by a 
master. It was not without reason that Shakespeare surrounded 
the most introspective of all his personages with the varied and 
animated life of the court of Denmark, and made him the hero of 
a tragedy which is fuller of change and incident than any other 
he produced, except Lear; for these dissimilar characters and 
circumstances are so many mirrors in which the different sides of 
Hamlet’s nature are reflected, and they also constantly remind the 
spectator that the world of his dreams is not the whole or the real 
world. 

Yet such subjects have a strong attraction for the youthful 
author, who is conscious of an internal life that is much more real 
to him than his experience, and whose hopes are far more vivid 
than his memories. Goethe himself had selected a similar 
subject in his earlier years, though with greater modesty and a 
finer literary instinct he had made his hero an actor and not a 
painter. After his return from Italy, where his taste had been 
matured and his judgment formed, it is true that the poet greatly 
modified his original design, and by so doing somewhat injured 
the unity of his tale. Wilhelm Meister, instead of celebrating 
great triumphs upon the stage, abandons it altogether from a con- 
viction that he does not possess the gifts it requires, and that 
another career which seems to him more important is open to him. 
In the novel as it stands the theatre is therefore only a school 
through which the hero passes, in which his education is com- 
pleted, and from which he issues into the world of serious thought 
and action. It was not by mere chance that a work which was 
originally destined to glorify the histrionic art gained in the course 
of its execution so different a character. In the years that inter- 
vened between the day on which Goethe laid his unfinished 
manuscript aside, and that on which he took it up again he had 
learned much—above all things this: that if a novel is to exercise 
a wide influence over the imagination of men, it must treat of 
broadly human interests, not of the aspirations of any single class 
or the technicalities of any profession. 

It niust be acknowledged, however, that if Keller’s choice of a 
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subject was indefensible, he had many excuses besides his youth to 
plead in mitigation of our censure. For a German at the time 
when Der Griine Heinrich was written, the temptation to choose 
some such theme was almost irresistible. Goethe was not only 
the greatest poet of his country, he was one of the most highly 
cultured men of his period. He had thought deeply upon many 
matters besides his art, and in his old age became desirous of 
speaking about them. The questions on which his mind dwelt 
were deeper than those which had attracted his attention in his 
youth and manhood, but at the same time his method of treat- 
ment was more abstract, and he frequently overloaded his tales 
with a quantity of extraneous matter. His later works are full of 
deep insight, profound reflection, and novel points of view; but 
they are wanting both in the unity and the directness which all 
imaginative writing should possess. It would be difficult to name 
more suggestive works, or worse models for a youthful author. 

When the last scattered lights of the Romantic School had 
burned out one by one, and the inevitable reaction against Heine 
and Young Germany was at its height, the younger writers of the 
nation turned to the works of Goethe for instruction and guid- 
ance. They could hardly have sought a better master, if they had 
understood how to follow his example or put his teachings into 
practice. But, unfortunately, they imagined they could begin where 
he had ended. From the stormy passions of his youth he had 
passed to the strenuous activity of his manhood, and thence to the 
contemplative calm of his old age. His wisdom was the result of 
experience, his quiet that of a victor who reposes when the battle 
has been fought and won. They seem to have thought that both 
might be easily attained by repeating the precepts of their 
teacher and mimicking his attitudes. The Romantic poets had 
loved to dwell upon the eccentricities of genius, and had boldly 
asserted the right of a poet to live pretty much as he pleased. 
The leaders of the Young German School had made a boast of 
their real or imaginary vices, and revelled in lawlessness and 
indecency. The new generation of authors was eminently proper 
and respectable. Almost all of them were men of estimable 
character and blameless life; many possessed high culture and no 
mean literary gifts, but unluckily 
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was too simple fare for these very superior young men. They 
were not content to be mere poets and story-tellers ; they desired to 
be philosophers, historians, antiquarians, or at the very least 
politicians and social reformers as well. Each of their works 
must be based upon some deep psychological problem, and as their 
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knowledge of real life was generally limited to the doings of 
their own tiny set, which were rarely tempestuous, they were 
obliged to seek the grand ideas which were to form the foundation 
of their novels either in their libraries or in the burning questions 
of the day, with what results we have already seen. 

It is not strange that Keller should in his youth have felt the 
effects of a disease from which the literature of Germany is still 
suffering. Men who possess a vivid imagination are generally 
gifted with strong sympathies, and they are therefore in more 
danger than others of being led astray, particularly in youth, if 
the temptation assumes an imposing and apparently ideal form. 
What is really remarkable in Der Griine Heinrich is the way in 
which the talent of the author makes itself felt in spite of the 
difficulties of his task. The earlier part of the work is admirable : 
we should seek in vain through the whole wide range of German 
fiction for such a description of childhood and boyhood as this. 
Some critics might perhaps object to certain traits, as trenching 
upon matters they think it better to pass over in silence, but no 
one can fail to be impressed by the vividness, the simplicity, the 
truth of the picture, and the extraordinary subtilty with which the 
single characters and moods of mind are delineated. The drawing, 
too, is always firm, and there is no touch of that sentimentality 
which usually disfigures the best studies of child life. Nor is this 
all. Man’s ignorance of his own nature has in all ages been a 
favourite text with the moralist, and it is more profound than those 
who are fondest of quoting their maxims generally perceive. It is 
not only that we desire to appear to ourselves, as well as others, in 
the best available light; our internal growth is silent and gradual, 
we find that our relations to our friends, our enemies, and the 
world at large have altered, we hardly know why and how. We 
have attained new and higher points of view without any exertion 
of our will—without, as it seems at the time, any effort of our own ; 
nay, we not unfrequently know nothing of the change till some 
external crisis drives us back into the innermost sanctuary of our 
souls, and compels us to consult the oracle there. Now, the power 
of depicting not only the external character but the inmost nature 
of a human being, of showing us the life of which he himself is 
unconscious, is one of the rarest of literary gifts. If we put aside 
Shakespeare, who in this respect is incomparable, no English 
writer, perhaps, has possessed it in so high a degree as Sterne. 
A great part of his most delicate humour depends on the fact that 
he is constantly letting us peep into nooks and corners of Tristram’s 
character, of which he himself seems to be entirely unaware, and 
we know My Father and Uncle Toby, Trim and the Widow, nay, 
all of his persons, far better than they know either themselves or 
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each other. Even in his earliest novel, Keller showed that he 
possessed this gift in no common measure. He not only per- 
ceived the silent and unconscious life of the children whose portraits 
he drew, but he brought it clearly, and yet unostentatiously, before 
the reader. Indeed, the subtilty of his treatment in this respect 
is worthy of the highest praise. He entirely abstains from long 
descriptions and laboured analysis. ll his effects are produced by 
touches so slight as to be almost imperceptible, and yet so certain 
as always to tell. A distinct impression is made upon the mind of 
the most careless reader, but it is only by a careful study that we 
-ean discover the means by which it is produced. 

In short, if Der Griine Heinrich had been completed with any- 
thing approaching the power with which the first part of it is 
written, it would have been a novel of a very high order; but as 
soon as the boyhood of the hero is passed, and we expect the true 
interest of the story to begin, the characters fade into shadows, and 
their external and internal lives become equally unreal. Instead 
of the sharp concrete scenes of the earlier chapters, the author 
furnishes us only with wearisome disquisitions on all kinds of 
subjects, including the immortality of the soul. Even his psycho- 
logical observations, though they are often true and striking, and 
evidently taken directly from life, are fragmentary and undigested, 
they are scattered here and there instead of being woven into the 
tissue of the tale. In fact, the book becomes a chaos, and it is 
with a sigh of relief that we turn the last page, though we there 
leave the hero in a position inconclusive and problematical enough 
to satisfy an American novelist. 

Keller, however, did not persuade himself that the faults which 
were owing to his ambition and inexperience were merits; he set 
himself earnestly to work to remedy them, and though among his 
later works there are some that we cannot regard with unmixed 
admiration, he has never again published a crude or an unfinished 
tale. 

During this period of his life he seems to have been greatly in- 
fluenced hy the works of Jeremias Gotthelf,* an author who has 
found but few readers in Northern Germany, and who, though he 
has been honoured by the high and well-deserved praise of Mr. 
Ruskin, is almost unknown abroad. The causes of this neglect are 
numerous. He was a man of an independent mind, who went his 
own way, and remained almost unaffected by the great literary 
movements of his time. A certain leaning to the Romantic School 
may be traced in some of his tales, but it is generally but slight, 
and wherever it appears it distorts them. Neither the classical 


* His real name was Albert Vitzins. He was born in 1797. In 1832 he was appointed 
to the living of Liitzelfliih, in Emmenthal, where he died in the autumn of 1854. 
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self-restraint of Weimar, nor the lawlessness of the young German: 
poets, had any charm for him. In the political, social, and reli- 
gious contests of the day he took the unpopular side, and these: 
questions had a far deeper interest for him than literary methods. 
or theories. In his youth, it is true, he had been a Radical, but 

as his knowledge of real life increased he became dissatisfied with 

his early creed. His position as a Protestant clergyman compelled 

him to ponder deeply on the moral conflicts and the spiritual diffi- 

culties of the simple peasants who formed his flock, and he could 
find no solution for these in the abstract system which had seemed 

so conclusive when he was at college, or in the watchwords of the 

Liberal camp. He tried his Liberalism by its applicability to 

village life, and found it wanting ; and as that life and the questions 

it suggested gained a more engrossing interest for him from year to 

year, he became year by year more orthodox and more conserva- 

tive. He was too honest a man, and he possessed too much 

common-sense to rush into extremes—he never became a political 

zealot ; and though no one can fail to perceive the deep religious 

feeling that underlies all his work, if we except a few purely 

humorous stories, there was no touch of a visionary or an enthu- 

siast about him. Yet he felt a natural desire for the spread of the 

opinions which he held, and he was still more anxious to guide 

and direct the practical lives even of those who were not his 

parishioners. These seem to have been the only motives that 

prompted him to write. His books were addressed not to the 

educated classes of Germany, but to the Swiss peasantry he knew 

and loved so well. Indeed, he may almost be said to have been 

a poet in his own despite. He wished to write a sermon or an 

essay, but the force of his genius moulded it intoastory. Finally, 

his style is repellent. It is true it does not possess the worst literary 

faults, it is neither affected nor declamatory; but it is harsh and 

rustic, for the most part without charm or variety, and full of 
provincial words and expressions. 

It therefore is not strange that the German critics should have 
treated Gotthelf’s writings with neglect. His faults were those to 
which they were most sensitive, and his merits those on which 
they placed the lowest value. Yet those merits are not only real: 
they are of a high order. Writing as he did, for an audience of— 
villagers and country-town people, stories which for the most part 
dealt with the life that was most familiar to them, he was compelled 
to aim at the greatest simplicity and truth to nature, and so his 
characters are neither young ladies and gentlemen disguised in 
the dress of shepherds and milkmaids, nor stage heroes mouthing 
it in the costume of peasants ; they are men and women such as 
may still be met in many an Alpine valley, with humble ambitions 
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and narrow interests, but with warm hearts and strong passions, 
who often find it difficult to act rightly, or even wisely, and who 
are apt both to do droll things and to become involved in 
difficulties which are of vital importance, at least to them. Each 
of his village stories is a piece of popular life made not only visible, 
but transparent to us. This alone is a great thing, but it is far 
from being Gotthelf’s only merit. His openness of mind and his 
intellectual honesty preserved him from the fault into which those 
who write stories with a moral are too apt to fall. He never 
dwarfs the world to make it fit into his theory, or distorts a 
character to enforce a lesson, for his opinions had not been learned 
from books ; as we have seen, they, like his narratives, had their 
origin in a careful study of real life. 

Few authors of any talent have ever weighted a work of fiction 
with such an amount of sermonising as Gotthelf constantly 
employs. But the sermons are always perfectly honest sermons: 
they pretend to be nothing else, and the reader can skip them at 
his pleasure without missing anything of interest in the tale. 
They are generally ethical reflections on the events that have been 
recorded, or satirical attacks on the writer’s political opponents ; 
they have rarely anything whatever to do with the development of 
his characters. These are brought before us with great force, and 
in the most concrete way, by means of little incidents and short 
conversations ; their adventures are always interesting; and, as 
the moralist had no small share of humour, he is seldom happier 
than when he is showing how miserable we often make ourselves 
about trifles, or treating some such simple theme. 

There were many things to separate Keller from his fellow 
countryman. He had enjoyed a far higher culture, and possessed 
a far purer literary taste; and he was inclined to regard the 
world from a point of view very different from that of a country 
parsonage. His political and religious opinions were opposed 
to those of the old clergyman. His knowledge of human life was 
at that time smaller, and he has always remained somewhat more 
restricted in the range of his subjects; but he was gifted in a 
much higher degree with the poetical power which enables a 
writer to lift his scenes and characters into “the finer air” of 
passion and imagination without depriving them of one whit of 
their truth and reality. His mastery over the language was even 
then remarkable, though it has since been carried to a higher 
perfection. His sentences, though easy and flowing, have always 
been marked by a force to which few of his contemporaries 
have attained. We cannot read a single page of his works 
without perceiving that he has carefully studied the great 
models of German prose, and yet his style retains that indi- 
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vidual flavour which lends a new charm to everything an author 
has to say. 

Still there was much in Gotthelf’s work besides its sincerity 
that could hardly fail to attract him. He, too, was deeply inte- 
rested in the common life of his countrymen; he had been most 
successful when treating it in his early novel, and was again 
looking towards it for new subjects; he, too, keenly appreciated 
the humour and the pathos of simple lives; above all, he, too, 
possessed the rare faculty of seeing his characters as complex, 
many-sided organisms of flesh and blood—not as mere shadows, 
or abstractions which may be used to illustrate a philosophical 
theory, but, as soon as we approach them, make themselves into 
thin air and vanish. 

It is impossible to trace in detail the effect that the works of one 
author produce upon another, particularly when, as in the present 
case, there can be no question of simple imitation, and it is the 
smaller who influences the greater artist; at least, an attempt to 
do so would demand space quite disproportionate to any interest 
that the subject can have for English readers. But it is worth 
while to remark that in Keller two intellectual currents meet, and 
that the correct and polished, but somewhat effete, literary forms 
of Germany thus gain a new life and vigour from blood that flows 
directly from the veins of the people. Die Leute von Seldwyla was 
the first book in which his full powers were displayed. It is a 
collection of stories of very unequal merit. In two of them, Pan- 
craz der Schmoller and Frau Amrain und thr Jiingster, the author 
adopts the didactic tone of Gotthelf, though for the purpose of 
teaching a different moral. In spite of some obvious and 
occasionally striking beauties, they are the least interesting of all 
his tales. Die drei gerechten Kammacher, on the other hand, is a 
satire of extraordinary power, which is directed not against any 
person or party, but against a type of character which will 
continue to exist as long as human nature endures—the just man 
who needs no repentance. The moral is, that “while a town full 
of unjust, or at least improvident, people, may continue to exist 
through all the changes of time and traffic, three just men cannot 
long live under one roof without coming into conflict with each 
other. It would be unfair to tell the story, amusing as it is, for 
that would give only a false idea of the piece. The graphic way 
in which the sordid details of selfish and poverty-stricken lives 
are brought out constantly reminds the reader of Swift, though 
there is no trace of mere imitation ; and Keller’s power of display- 
ing the workings of a narrow, base, and self-seeking mind, its 
mean ambitions, its sluggish passions, its futile cunning, in such a 
way as to make us at once believe in its actuality, and shrink 
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from it in horror, is all his own. He evidently wrote this story in 
the wrath of his heart, but it was a wrath which sharpened instead 
of blunting his insight. The conception is highly original, and the 
execution throughout admirable; and yet it leaves an unpleasant 
impression on most readers. When Swift desired to lay bare 
the hidden deformities of our common nature, he wove his satire 
into a story too wild to impose upon the credulity of a child. 
In spite of the exactitude of the details, the vividness with which 
every scene is brought before our eyes, and those little touches 
whose consummate skill lend an air of actuality to the narra- 
tive, we never believe in the real existence of the Yahoos. 
The moment that the satire becomes painfully true, we are 
reminded that we are reading about adventures of no greater 
authenticity than those of Sindbad; as soon as we are inclined to 
fall into the humour in which we read the Arabian Nights, we are 
recalled by some thrust which we feel to be aimed directly at our- 
selves. The imagination is thus kept in a doze, similar to that 
which intervenes between sleep and waking. We dream on, 
but we know we are dreaming, and are conscious of the outside 
world as well, and in this condition we can pardon, and even enjoy, 
much which would be intolerable if we were wide awake. Now, 
Keller is entirely free from the grossness which even the warmest 
admirers of the great English satirist feel that they must forgive 
rather than applaud, but in vivisecting his comb-cutters, his hand 
is almost as pitiless, and yet he does not for a moment allow us to 
take refuge from our disgust in unbelief. There is a good deal of 
caricature in the piece, it is true, the tale itself is grotesque, 
Jungfer Ziis is considerably over-coloured, and though this is not 
the case with the comb-cutters taken singly, it is incredible that 
three men so exactly alike should come together under a single 
roof. But it is only on reflection that these things occur to us. 
The improbability is not striking enough to dispel the impression 
of reality made by the careful details with which the characters are 
drawn, and the common-place atmosphere in which they move. 
The result is that the sensitive reader is inclined to close the book 
with a shudder, similar to that which we feel on viewing a base or 
cruel deed, which is no concern of ours, and with which we have no 
right to interfere, but which lowers our estimate of human nature. 
The tale, however, is, in its own way, a masterly piece of work, 
and it may be well to note at once that it is the only story of the 
kind which Keller has ever published. The commencement of the 
Missbrauchten Liebesbriefe, which appeared considerably later, in 
the second series of the Seldwyla stories, is, it is true, written with 
the same calm, clear-sighted scorn, and with even less exaggera- 
tion—though this English readers who have never made the per- 
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sonal acquaintance of the class of German poetasters here depicted 
will perhaps find it difficult to believe—but when we come to the 
end of the story, we quite forget the dissonance with which it 
opened in the perfect poetical harmony of its close. In his mature 
works, Ziiricheer Novellen and Das Sinngedicht, no trace of this 
bitterness is to be found. In Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, 
which appeared in the same series as the story of the three just 
comb-cutters, Keller treated a very different subject, and proved 
that he was at least as great a master of pathos as of satire. His 
graphic power and his keen psychological insight are here displayed 
at least as clearly, but they are devoted to another and a far higher 
purpose, to the delineation of clemental passion in its simplest 
form. The childish play of Sali and Brenchen (Keller’s village 
Romeo and Juliet), the wrong of which both their fathers are 
equally guilty, the strife that arises from it, the ruin that overtakes 
both families in consequence, the ill-starred love of the youth and 
maiden, their one day of perfect happiness which finishes with their 
self-chosen death, are all described with such truth and vividness 
that no one who has read the story can forget a single scene. The 
author’s capacity for giving a direct expression to strong feeling, 
great as it is, is hardly more remarkable than the stern self- 
restraint with which it is used. All the talents which lend a charm 
to the first part of Der Griine Heinrich reappear in this tale, but 
they are now under control, and used for a definite end. The 
story is told with perfect ease and apparent carelessness, yet no trait 
is wanting that could add to its force, it contains no line that could 
be omitted without injury. 

It is generally thought that the modern reader will not endure a 
story with a sad conclusion, and some critics are inclined to blame 
him severely on that account; but a good deal may be said in 
defence of his objection to submit to the emotional torture which 
novelists occasionally delight in inflicting. A story of unbroken 
gloom cannot be cheerful reading, and the longer it is, the more 
depressing it becomes. When we have calmly submitted to having 
our sympathies stretched upon the rack of three long volumes, it 
seems a little hard that we should be blamed because we venture 
to suggest a wish that the bonds may be loosened at the conclusion 
of the operation. On the other hand, we have all benevolence 
enough to feel a little sorry if we hear that even a stranger has 
fallen into undeserved misfortuue, and so, if an author knocks a 
character, in whom we are interested, on the head out of pure 
wantonness, to make way for someone else, or merely because he 
does not know what else to do with him, we naturally resent so 
arbitrary a use of his power. If these feelings betray a certain 
weakness, it is surely more amiable than the strength of those who 
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are never so happy as when they can be in at the death of some 
interesting child or heroine. 

The fact is that there is no branch of literature that demands so 
great an exercise of skill as tragedy. The subject is by its nature 
painful, and the more the writer succeeds in interesting us in his 
persons, the more painful it is certain to become, unless he also 
succeeds in showing us the absolute necessity of their doom, and 
making us feel that the very qualities that we love in them are 
those which, under the circumstances in which they are placed, 
must drive them on to their destruction. It is only thus that the 
heroic sentiment to which all true tragedy appeals can be awakened, 
that we can be brought to feel that death, after all, is not the 
greatest of evils, and that it is better that the grand or lovely 
creations of the poet should sink into the tomb than that they 
should be untrue to their own highest being. 

Now, of all forms in which a tragic incident can be successfully 
treated, the most difficult is a prose narrative. The dramatist can 
at once concentrate the attention of his audience on the cireum- 
stances, the characters, and the passions upon which his plot 
depends. A few lines of stage direction are all that is wanted to 
indicate the dress and surroundings of the personages ; their appear- 
ance, their looks, their gestures, may safely be left to the actor 
who performs the part, or to the imagination of the reader of the 
play. All these things the novelist must carefully describe. If he 
is chary of detail, his tale will appear unreal; if he indulges too 
freely in it, the necessity of the mournful conclusion, which it 
must be his great object to keep continually before the reader, will 
be obscured. Again, in the treatment of a tragic story, the poet 
possesses great advantages over the author who uses prose. His 
verse enables him, like the dramatist but in still higher degree, to 
fix his attention on the one thing needful to his success, and to 
pass the particulars over in silence; it allows him to use hyper- 
bolical language without impropriety, it adds weight to the simplest 
and most natural words ; above all, it from the first lifts his subject 
to a height far nearer than any prose description can come, to that 
elevation of feeling which the conclusion demands. 

It is not, therefore, strange that a novel with a mournful ending 
is seldom satisfactory, and so the modern reader may be excused 
if he is inclined to view such books with suspicion. If he were 
really incapable of enjoying tragedy, it would doubtless be a sign 
not only of esthetical narrowness but of moral enervation; but, 
in fact, it is the inadequacy of the treatment, not the grandeur of 
the conception, that annoys him. He complains that the story is 
sad, because the writer is either dull or capricious. Some years 
ago we were told that ‘‘ Shakespeare spelt ruin” to the theatrical 
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manager. Mr. Irving has made his works spell a very different. 
word ; though, perhaps, the illustration would be more satisfactory 
if the end had been attained without so lavish an employment of 
sumptuous scenery and gorgeous stage effects. But, of course, an 
actor who gains rapturous applause in a farce might not succeed 
in drawing a house if he attempted to play Benedick, and in that 
case he might also fail to see that it was neither Shakespeare 
nor the public that was to blame. 

It was by his Romeo and Juliet in a Village that Keller first 
became widely known to the German public, and the difficulties of 
the task he undertook lend an interest to the means by which he 
overcame them. The story is a short one, and this is of more 
importance than may at first appear, for nothing is more exhaust- 
ing than deep feeling. We may go on reading a humorous or an 
interesting book, that does not affect us deeply, for hours; but 
when our emotions are excited to the highest pitch by the imagina- 
tion, it is only for a short time that the excitement remains 
pleasurable ; if too lengthened a stress is laid upon them, weari- 
ness and disgust ensue. Then, though the tale is deeply tragic, it 
is not gloomy. It resembles the gathering and outburst of a 
thunderstorm rather than the slow continuous drizzle of a rainy 
day. One half of the heavens is still clear, while the other is dark 
with the coming tempest, and there are rifts even in the clouds 
themselves, through which a ray of sunshine may gleam, or a 
hand-breath of blue sky appear. We are never for a moment 
allowed to forget the doom that awaits Sali and Brenchen, but they 
themselves are ignorant of it; they are full of life and youth and 
love, and eager to seize every opportunity of joy; and we are made 
to feel that their gladness is as real as their sorrow, and to share 
it with them. It is a history of wild passion, sharp pain, and 
sudden death, not of pining sickness and helpless misery. But the- 
death, though it seems the result of a sudden impulse, is by no 
means due to chance; from the first scene to the last there is no 
point where the story could have taken another turn, or had a 
different ending. The conclusion is managed with consummate 
skill. Two courses of life are still open to the lovers, but the 
author has afforded us such an insight into both, that we feel they 
can only lead to degradation, and that the watery grave is in truth 
a deliverance. 

It is probable that Keller acquired a great part of the skill in 
composition which he displays in this piece from a careful study 
of Shakespeare, and the effect of his interest in the drama is 
clearly to be traced in the whole of his treatment of the subject, 
though it is concealed with the greatest care. The narrative runs 
on so smoothly that on a first perusal it seems entirely artless ; 
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but as soon as we look closely at it, we find that it falls into single 
scenes, each of which treats a crisis in the tale. In these Keller 
embodies as much as he can of the story, and he paints them with 
a vividness exactly proportioned to their importance ; the passages 
that unite them are short, concise, and almost colourless. By this 
means he not only greatly reduces the length of his tale, but he 
lends it a force and vivacity which he could hardly have attained 
in any other way. The black fiddler, too, is an essentially dramatic 
figure. He is the man whom both fathers have equally wronged, 
and in the decisive moments he appears, much as Queen Margaret 
does in Richard III., and for the same reason, that is, to remind 
the reader of the guilt both families have incurred, and which, 
though it has brought ruin upon them, is still unexpiated. Yet he 
is no mere piece of stage machinery; though we see so little of 
him, we feel he is a living man, and his character and actions are 
as natural as all the rest of the tale. 

But though Keller had learned much from the drama, he never 
forgot that he was writing a story and not a play, nor neglected to 
avail himself of any advantage which that form of writing offered. 
Thus the characters pass from childhood to youth, and from man- 
hood to old age before our eyes, which, though Shakespeare 
ventured to do something similar in his Histories, is obviously 
inconvenient ina drama. The scenes, too, into which the story 
falls are not cast into dialogue; indeed, there is proportionately 
much less conversation in this piece than in most English novels. 
The dramatist is obliged to make his characters say all they feel, 
and so it requires all his skill to prevent them from seeming 
gushing or impudent. The novelist, on the other hand, can record 
a glance, a sigh, a gesture, which would seem either theatrical or 
meaningless if they were reproduced upon the stage. Nothing 
in the mere technical treatment is more admirable than the way 
in which Keller first gains force and concentration, by dividing his 
subject into single dramatic scenes, and then works out these 
scenes with the greater fulness and delicacy that narrative art 
permits. 

Here is a passage from one of them. Manz, the father of Sali, 
and Marti, the father of Brenchen, have ruined each other by 
law-suits. The former has been obliged to sell his house and land, 
and has opened a tavern in the town, which proves a failure; the 
latter has also sold his land, but still retains his house, which is 
falling into ruin. Neither has enough to eat, and so hunger and 
idleness induce both to go out fishing. They are attended by their 
children, who have hardly seen each other since the old days when 
they were playmates, and they meet on opposite sides of a brook. 
After some bitter words, ‘‘ Marti sprang like a tiger down the 
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brook, looking for a place where he could cross. He was the 
angrier of the two, because he believed that, as Manz was an 
innkeeper, he had at least enough to eat and drink, and led an 
amusing life, while he was so unjustly obliged to dawdle the 
weary hours away in his desolate house. But Manz, too, strode 
wrathfully enough along the opposite bank. Behind him walked © 
his son, but, instead of listening to the bitter quarrel, he was 
looking at Brenchen, who followed her father with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, so that her brown curly hair fell over her face. 
In one hand she had a wooden bucket for the fish, in the other 
she had carried her shoes and stockings, and she had tied up 
her dress because the grass was wet. As soon as she saw Sali, 
however, she had let it down, and now she was obliged to carry 
all the things, and to hold up her gown as well, while at the same 
time she was bitterly distressed by the quarrel. If she had lifted 
her eyes and glanced at Sali, she would have seen that he, too, did 
not look prosperous or very proud, but seemed to have trouble 
enough of his own. While Brenchen was thus looking down in 
her shame and confusion, and Sali had eyes only for the slender 
form that was so graceful in the midst of all its poverty, and that 
moved so modestly and humbly along, neither remarked that their 
fathers had grown silent, and were hastening with increased rage 
towards a wooden foot-bridge that crossed the brook at a short 
distance, and had just come into sight. It began to lighten, and 
the sombre, melancholy marsh land shone in a weird light; it thun- 
dered, too, threateningly in the grey black clouds, and heavy drops 
of rain were falling when the two desperate men sprang at the same 
moment upon the narrow planks which trembled beneath their tread. 
Their faces were pale and quivering with wretchedness and rage, 
as they seized and struck each other with their balled fists. It is 
not a pleasant thing when men who are generally quiet and 
respectable are tempted by the high spirits and thoughtlessness of 
a moment, or compelled in self-defence to give and receive blows 
from strangers; but this is mere child’s play if compared with the 
frightful feelings which overcome two old men, who know each 
other well and have known each other long, when out of a bitter 
hatred which is the result of a whole life’s history, they fall upon 
each other. Fifty years had probably passed since the men as boys 
had last fought, and in all these long years they had never touched 
each other, except in the good old time, when they may now and 
then have shaken hands, though even that was rare, so dry and 
self-restrained were their ways. After one or two blows they 
paused and wrestled, trembling all over, but silent except when 
one of them drew a long breath or gnashed his teeth. They were 
trying to throw each other over the creaking railing into the water. 
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By this time, however, their children had come up, and saw the 
pitiful scene. Sali sprang a step forwards to assist his father, and 
to help him to make an end of his hateful opponent, who already 
seemed the weaker and likely to be overcome. But Brenchen cast 
everything away; she rushed with a long cry to her father, and 
threw her arms around him to protect him, though her weight was 
only an encumbrance. Tears were streaming from her eyes, and she 
lifted a beseeching look to Sali, who was just going to grasp and 
crush her father. Hardly knowing what he did, he caught hold of 
his own father instead, and endeavoured to free him from the arms 
of his enemy and to pacify him, so that the struggle paused for a 
moment, or rather the whole group swayed backwards and for- 
wards without being able to separate. Thus the young people in 
striving to get between their parents were brought close to each 
other. At that moment a rift opened in the cloud, the strong 
evening light glowed upon the girl, and Sali gazed on the face he 
knew so well, but which had become so different and so far more 
lovely. Brenchen noticed his surprise, and in the midst of her 
tears and terror she glanced at him with a short sudden smile. 
But Sali, aroused by the exertions his father made to shake him 
off, suddenly manned himself, and, partly by force, partly by 
entreaties, he succeeded in separating him from his enemy. The 
old men breathed deeply and began again to scream out curses as 
they turned away; their children, however, hardly seemed to 
breathe at all, they were as silent as the dead, but in parting, 
unbeseen by their parents, they hastily clasped each other’s hands, 
which were cold and damp from the fishing and the water.” 

This scene is more easily separated than most of the others 
from the context, but it is not one of the best in the tale, and it has 
lost more than half its force in the process of translation. The 
reader must judge it by the outlines only, for all the details which 
in the original are as clear and sharp as those of an old German 
print have become indistinct in the English. But if he makes 
allowance for this, he can hardly fail to see how dramatic in the 
highest sense of the word the above passage is, and yet how impos- 
sible it would be to reproduce upon the stage any one of the single 
touches on which its effectiveness depends. Keller has produced 
no other story which is quite equal to the one we have been 
examining; but the general level of his later work is higher than 
that of the Leute von Seldwyla. His talents have been matured, - 
his humour has become more playful and good natured, and his old 
liking for fanciful plots and complications has to a great extent 
been overcome. In Das Sinngedicht, which by the way is written 
in prose, there is hardly a passage, excepting the conclusion of Die 
arme Baronin, that does not deserve high praise, and critics who 
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are impatient of every literary defect, even where it is accompa- 
nied by great power, will probably prefer this and the Ziiricher 
Novellen to any other of the author’s books. For those who are 
tolerant of the waywardness and even of the caprices of genius, Die 
Leute von Seldwyla will always possess a peculiar charm. But both 
classes of readers will agree in considering Romeo and Juliet in 
a Village as the writer’s masterpiece, for it unites the qualities which 
have a peculiar charm for each. Indeed, Kohlhaas is the only 
German story of the kind which displays so much intellectual power 
combined with such literary skill, and in several important respects 
the work of Keller is superior even to that of Heinrich von Kleist. 

In a short article no adequate account can be given of the con- 
scientious labour of a life-time, and it may therefore seem that we 
have been guilty of some injustice to Keller in devoting so much 
of the space at our disposal to the consideration of his least mature 
volumes; but it is hardly possible to form a just estimate of a 
foreign author without dwelling upon the intellectual conditions 
under which his work has been done, and it is in youth that his 
mind is most liable to be affected both for good and evil by extra- 
neous influences. A novelist of real talent becomes more original 
as his knowledge widens and his skill is perfected, and this has un- 
questionably been the case with Keller. Yet even in his youthful 
writings his great and varied gifts were clearly displayed, and it is 
perhaps easier to appreciate them at their true value when they 
are thus exhibited singly, and with some of the recklessness which 
belongs to unbridled strength, than in his later tales, where they 
have been perfectly harmonised and disciplined. At any rate, the 
reader who takes up the Leute von Seldwyla, is not likely to rest 
satisfied until he is acquainted with all the writings of an author 
who in good and evil fortune has remained true to his literary ideal, 
whom a long neglect did not discourage, nor a sudden though late 
popularity tempt into carelessness, and who not only stands at the 
head of the imaginative literature of his own country, but has 
strong claims to an honourable position in that of Europe. 


CHARLES GRANT. 
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THE NEW LAW OF ELECTIONS. 


Her Masesty’s Speech, delivered at the Prorogation of Parliament, 
on the 25th of August last, contained the following paragraph :— 


The new law, relating to corrupt practices at elections, will not only tend towards 
extinguishing the grosser forms of mischief, at which it is particularly aimed, but will, 
by reducing the expense of Parliamentary Elections, give increased freedom of choice 
to the constituencies, and thus promote the more efficient representation of all classes 
in the great Council of the nation. 

Sober as is the language in which this interesting and important 
intelligence is conveyed, it may yet be said to express, albeit with 
prudent reserve, and with the semblance, at any rate, of a some- 
what chastened joy, such well-warranted self-congratulation as 
attends the completion of a very deep-laid scheme. If it may be 
permitted to examine its phraseology, not indeed in the carping 
spirit too frequently to be observed in those who claim, in our day, 
to wear the mantle of the late Mr. Cobbett, but with the humble 
earnestness which becomes the seeker after truth, even in places 
where it is so rarely found as in a Ministerial Allocution, we shall 
find, if not that which can be accurately described as the object of 
our search, at least something which may reward our labour. The 
twofold character of the measure on which stress is here laid 
has indeed been constantly put forward by its advocates throughout 
the discussions which attended its progress. Any Ministry might 
be supposed capable of bringing in a Bill for correcting the mal- 
practices of unscrupulous candidates and corrupt agents. Nor did 
it require that superhuman virtue which, happily, distinguishes 
even the minutest details of the policy of the present Cabinet, to 
frame a Schedule which should diminish the prospective expendi- 
ture of the gentlemen who were to be invited to enact it. But it 
is a happy prerogative of the present administration to proceed, in 
all cases, upon a new interpretation of the old saw which warns us 
never to do things by halves. This axiom, as interpreted by the 
subtle yet fervid intelligence to which we owe so much, has come 
to signify that in every development of policy, or act of legislation, 
there should be dangled before those particularly interested, a 
quid pro quo. Just as in Ireland the stringency of a Coercion Act 
has been tempered by the bonus of a Land Bill, and as in Egypt, 
the English occupation has been sweetened to French palates by 
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the recognition of M. de Lesseps’ pretensions to a monopoly of the 
Isthmus of Suez; so in the discharge of a painful duty, fraught 
with possible consequences of a very unpleasant description at no 
distant time to many a loyal supporter of Liberal principles, a 
benevolent Government has supplied what Mr. Disraeli once called 
‘“‘a paramount inducement” to members of the House of Commons, 
in provisions designed to cheapen, as well as to purify their future 
contests. 
Sie pueris olim doctores crustula blandi. 

And it is not without interest to the candid student of human 
nature to observe that those who endeavoured to reconcile the Irish 
people to the abrogation of civil rights, by the confiscation of 
private property, and to console the irritated vanity of France by a 
bonne bouche out of the pockets of the British tax-payer, have even, 
in the supreme moment of conscientious severity and conscious 
virtue, been not unmindful of the frailties of that poor human 
nature which they are obliged to correct. Thus we see that the 
balance of compensation is still considerately measured between 
that half of a policy which is to be a terror to evil-doers, and that 
other half which appeals to the more sordid instincts from which 
ever purists are not altogether free. 

It will be necessary, when we come to scrutinise more closely 
the provisions of our new law of Elections, to revert to this not 
very agreeable side of the picture. But before we commence any 
such more particular investigation it may be well to take note not 
only of its general and leading features, but also of some of the 
circumstances which preceded and attended its introduction. It is, 
as we know, the natural inclination and uniform custom of the 
defeated Party to attribute their overthrow at the polls to the un- 
precedented employment of corrupt means by their successful 
adversaries. The General Election of 1880 certainly afforded no 
exception to this general rule. Whatever were the resources ex- 
pended by the rival Parties on that occasion (and there is reason 
to suppose that they very largely exceeded the sums usually placed 
at the disposal of Election managers), it must not be forgotten that 
an element of corruption, not, indeed, exactly new, but probably 
for the first time fully felt, was then present in the determination 
of a great number of contests. The enormous additions to the 
numbers polled in many a constituency which had been keenly 
enough fought at the election of 1874, and others preceding it, 
must be held to indicate that a large percentage of the electorate 
used their franchise for the first time ; and it may be not unfairly 
inferred that these electors now first came forward to vote because 
they had not been satisfied, until the experience of their neighbours 
in more than one General Election had assured them, as to the 
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absolute secrecy of the Ballot. These men, presumably belonging 
to the poorest and most dependent classes, whose abstention must 
in the past have been largely due, if not to the exercise, at least to 
the suspicion of undue influence, and whose patriotism had not 
been equal to incurring the risk of any actual advantage or of some 
prospective gain, were scarcely the material out of which the public- 
spirited and incorruptible elector so dear to the imagination of 
Radical reformers was likely to be fashioned. And the largely 
augmented numbers in which these patriots, who had not on former 
occasions found it worth their while to vote, did find it worth their 
while to go to the poll in 1880, is a fact which may be left to tell 
- its own tale so far as experienced politicians are concerned ; 
although a different construction may be, and, indeed, has been 
elsewhere put upon that noble awakening of the popular mind of 
which the Election Commissions have afforded us such instructive 
glimpses. It may be said that the General Election of that year 
took place after a period of prolonged depression in trade and its 
subsidiary industries, and that many electors who would not have 
cared enough about public questions to vote rushed to the booths 
to expel from power a Ministry whom they had been taught to 
regard as the authors of their sufferings. Leaving this, if true 
sufficiently sinister, phenomenon for the present unquestioned, and 
allowing to those who insist upon it all the comfort which they 
may derive from its acceptance, it must be pointed out that the 
elector who votes for a particular candidate, not because he has 
received or is promised a couple of sovereigns for so doing, but 
because he has been led by some demagogue or by some publica- 
tion to believe that he will obtain a direct personal benefit as the 
consequence of his vote, in the shape of legislation devoted to his 
interests, differs from his more simply corrupt brother not in kind 
but only in degree. And it may be safely affirmed that some of 
those most highly placed in the Party which owed so much to their 
appeals to the natural cupidity of the poor, did more to debauch 
the national conscience than those of their colleagues who carried 
the bag, and ten times more than any legislation against corrupt 
practices can ever countervail. 

Nobody will suppose that these incidents of the last great 
electoral struggle have escaped the careful consideration of those 
who are responsible for the management of the Party in power. 
Penitence is always an edifying thing; and when it takes the form 
of devising precautions against other people doing that by which 
you have yourself profited, and by which it is undesirable that 
they should profit at your expense, it may be not only edifying 
but also extremely serviceable. Those who act and think for any 
ministry whose fate depends upon a democratic constituency have 
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always in framing their election campaign to contend with two 
great difficulties. The first of these is the vague discontent 
necessarily attaching to the inability of any Government to avoid 
offence, or to succeed in gratifying the aspirations of more than 
a few of their supporters ; but as the momentum which this force 
may acquire depends upon causes which no ministerial manager 
could control, viz. the past performances of the Government and 
the eloquence and unscrupulosity of their opponents, he will, if 
he is a wise man, abstain from any elaborate contrivance to cir- 
cumvent it. The second is to be found in the deeply-rooted 
disinclination of men to spend as much money in defending their 
seats, as they were willing to throw away in obtaining them, . 
coupled with the inveterate vanity and stupidity of popular repre- 
sentatives who are pleased to believe that they have secured 
those seats by their personal merits and past services. To those 
who, hampered by these drawbacks, have no more substantial 
advantages to counterbalance them than such as attend present 
possession of a seat together with that experience of the ways of 
the constituency which is implied by possession, it may well appear 
a blessed thing to live under a new dispensation which shall 
preclude future competitors from ingratiating themselves with the 
electorate by any such liberal expenditure as must hereafter be 
associated exclusively with the names of those who were the last 
to practise it. It has always been recognized as one of the first 
considerations of a strategist to devise how to meet with 5,000 
the enemy that cometh against him with 10,000. And if Mr. A., 
who spent £1,000 in 1880, was then defeated by Mr. B., who on 
that occasion disbursed £2,000, a new statute which will prohibit 
Mr. B., and equally Mr. C., and the Hon. L. 8. D. from spending 
more than £500 at the General Election of 1884, may, with some 
show of reason, be regarded by the anxious B., and the wire- 
pullers of his Party, as the best of all possible Acts of Parlia- 
ment, since, while it enables them all to pose as the patentees of 
purity of election, it at the same time improves the prospects of 
the sitting members’ re-election and curtails the outlay required 
to secure it. Who can wonder that legislation of so beneficent a 
character was carried through the House of Commons by immense 
majorities in which the ministerial phalanx was largely augmented 
by other gentlemen who had seats to lose and money to save; and 
that legislators whose names and constituencies have been con- 
nected in former days with a profuse if not prodigal expenditure at 
elections, should have vied with each other in the display of that 
vicarious virtue which is to preserve at the same time the political 
morality of their future opponents and the existing balances at 
their respective bankers. 
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It is perhaps cruel even to hint that hopes so respectable, 
‘and apparently so reasonable, may possibly prove to have been 
fallacious. And, indeed, as far as concerns the economy with 
which the next Parliamentary elections must be conducted, the 
pleasing anticipations so generally formed will probably in some 
measure be realised. Electioneering experts usually require one or 
two trials of an Act of Parliament before they can see their way to 
drive the proverbial coach and four through it with tolerable secu- 
rity. Doubts may indeed be entertained whether the laudable 
scruples of the Attorney-General with regard to the wearing of 
ribbons, though embodied with preposterous particularity in our 
electoral law, will exercise any appreciable effect upon the profits 
of drapers or the purses of candidates. But the provisions which 
prohibit the payment of services which rich men require and poor 
men cannot always afford to give, may perhaps be found operative 
at least on the first occasion, so far as immediate and direct 
remuneration is concerned. Whether the position of candidates 
who will thus become indebted to scores and hundreds of needy 
supporters for important assistance which cannot be paid for in a 
simple, natural, and straightforward manner, will consequently 
become less onerous, or, indeed, in the long run, less expensive, 
may perhaps be questioned. There is generally to be found among 
volunteers a certain disposition to regard themselves as entitled to 
something in the shape of a capitation grant; and even the 
volunteers on whom future candidates must depend for their 
elections can hardly be expected to furnish an exception to this 
rule. 

But it is not by overt breaches of the new law that we may 
expect the expenses of candidates to be in the first instance re- 
augmented. We have given credit to those whom the Government 
must have consulted, for an ordinarily intelligent appreciation of 
the circumstances which general experience has shown to operate 
favourably or adversely upon the candidature of ministerial 
members who seek re-election. And we may be allowed to infer 
that these considerations have not been wholly absent from the 
minds even of the great and good men who have recently devoted 
themselves to purging the elections of the future from ‘those 
grosser forms of mischief” to which Her Majesty’s Speech so 
delicately alludes. But, as everybody knows who has been obliged 
to investigate the workings of electoral corruption, the malprac- 
tices by which constituencies are now-a-days debauched, are only 
in cases comparatively rare employed at Parliamentary elections. 
Not only are they dangerous on these occasions, but the occasions 
themselves occur at such uncertain, and sometimes such distant 
intervals, that the manager would find it difficult to establish 
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threugh them those continuous and confidential relations with 
the voters whom he has to manipulate, and on which he must 
rely to consolidate his Party. But the patriotic wisdom of the 
Liberal statesmen of the last generation has provided for the 
exercise of his craft, opportunities less conspicuous, but more 
frequent and regular. The municipal elections which every 
November brings round, supply the occasion for celebrating, with 
all the rites of our electoral Saturnalia, the anniversary of that 
deity which presides over the choice of town-councillors. When 
the necessitous, the indifferent, the jovial, or the brutal elector 
has learned that he can sell himself once in every year, and that 
though the market value of his suffrage may vary between a pot of 
beer and half-a-sovereign, he may always find a purchaser, it does 
not require any very elaborate skill on the part of the manager to 
get together and to drill his political majority. Hence it has 
arisen that the electioneering practitioner, even of the most corrupt 
constituency, may, and usually does, dispense with the “ grosser 
forms of mischief” at a Parliamentary election, whenever he 
has succeeded, by the systematic employment of kindred agencies 
at municipal contests, in keeping his Party together. But it 
may be said that the Election Petitions and Commissions of 1881 
did not disclose any great prevalence of corrupt practices thus 
applied to constituencies. And this is quite true, because where 
the system has succeeded in sufficiently saturating the electorate 
by its annual application, the Parliamentary candidate who 
reaps its consequences has been able, as already pointed out, to 
win his election without direct employment of similar methods. 
It has only been in boroughs where the game has not been kept 
up with unflagging pertinacity that the agents have been 
driven to employ the grosser forms of mischief at the Par- 
liamentary election itself. And so the censure which the elec- 
tioneering crows escape has been directed only against the soiled 
doves, whose peccadilloes provoke an indignation sometimes not 
entirely unmingled with pity. Corrupt practices of this descrip- 
tion, though not yet universal, are daily becoming more general ; 
and as the representation of the wards in our great towns. 
becomes every year more frequently the occasion for a Party battle, 
each succeeding November serves further to extend their rapidly 
increasing area. Their employment is, however, notorious; their 
influence upon Parliamentary elections undisputed. It might then 
have been expected by some unsophisticated politicians that the 
great measure which was to purify elections would have dealt in 
an effective and exhaustive manner with this common sewer of 
the realm. And such persons may be therefore somewhat surprised 
to learn that our immaculate friends have declined to devote one 
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clause, one line, or one word of the heroic legislation now happily 
achieved, to the suppression, detection, or punishment of bribery, 
treating, personation, or undue influence as systematised by 
the professors of these black arts in the conduct of municipal 
elections. 

It is painful to think that perhaps some of those who have 
found patience so far to follow the thread of these observations 
may have begun to entertain some little suspicion of the sin- 
cerity of the authors of the new morality. Let us, however, not 
be in a hurry to think evil of those who claim to be our betters, 
and let us suspend our final judgment until we have examined more 
carefully the provisions of their new Act. Few are unaware that 
the penalties against corrupt, as distinguished from illegal prac- 
tices have been rendered more severe, and that expenses which 
previously were regarded rather as irregular—-or, at the most 
illegitimate—have now been generally defined and proscribed as 
illegal. For the benefit of those who are not versed in the mysteries 
of electioneering, it may be as well to point out that corrupt prac- 
tices now include not only bribery, undue influence and persona- 
tion (which is a felony), but also treating, not only by the 
candidate himself (as was the case previously), but also by any 
other person on his behalf. Illegal practices may be said roughly 
now to include every other means of promoting an election hitherto 
known or practised, when employed beyond the very narrow 
limits expressly imposed by the words of the Statute. And the 
penalties attached to these proceedings, though smaller as regards 
the consequences of conviction on a criminal charge, are almost 
indistinguishable from those attaching to corrupt practices so far 
as they involve political disabilities. Atthe same time, it should 
be observed that, as regards the more serious class of offences—at 
least, so far as treating or undue influence is’ concerned—a con- 
siderable latitude of construction as to the intention of the acts 
incriminated is left to the election judges.* Allowing for the possi- 
bilities of escape which such loop-holes may afford, any candidate 
reported by an election judge as having been a party to any of 
the offences above mentioned is incapable of ever being again 
elected for the county or borough in which it was committed ; 
and because a life-long ostracism from the representation of a 
constituency in which he may be the largest owner of property, 
the most considerable employer of labour, and the most generally 
respected inhabitant, appears to the existing House of Commons 
an insufficient punishment for a proffer of a glass of beer, or a 
plateful of cold meat to some indigent voter, which an election 
judge may have regarded as corruptly intended, the criminal is to. 


* Sections 1 and 2. 
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be disfranchised for seven years, and to be incapable during the 
same period of holding any public or judicial office, or of sitting 
for any other constituency in the House of Commons ;* but, in 
order to, save trouble, and to avoid the risk of a jury declaring 
not guilty the culprit whom the election judges have unseated, a 
very noteworthy departure from the recognised principles of 
English law here provides that these disabilities, hitherto conse- 
quent upon the verdict of a jury, shall attach to the offender 
without recourse to any such tedious and obsolete formality. Yet, 
let not the offender imagine that in undergoing these rather serious 
consequences of his offence he will purge himself from his delin- 
quency. If his misdeed has been any other than that of 
personation (which, though more ferociously punished, is one 
scarcely likely to be committed by the candidate himself), he 
is further liable on conviction by a jury to be imprisoned 
with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding one 
year, and to be fined any sum not exceeding £200.¢ It is im- 
possible not to feel a sort of thrill of virtuous complacency when 
one remembers that one belongs to a nation which can denounce 
such retribution against any one of our fellow-countrymen who may 
have tampered with the conscience of an elector by the gift of a 
cup of tea to that elector’s grandmother, or the sinister suggestion 
of a day’s holiday to the elector himself. Let not, however, the 
public, which may naturally be expected to enjoy the spectacle of 
an offending candidate on the treadmill, or some useful member of 
the House of Commons ejected, not only from the great council 
of the nation, but also from the magisterial bench or Board of 
Guardians, which may not be contaminated by his presence—let 
not the public imagine that these provisions have not a direct 
interest for those who never have been, and never will be, Parlia- 
mentary candidates. The peculiar merit of these provisions is to 
be found not only in the additional severity with which they press 
upon corrupt candidates, but more particularly in the fact that they 
embrace within their scope anybody and everybody who may take 
an active interest in a Parliamentary election. Let the wives and 
daughters of sitting members and of prospective candidates take 
heed to their ways. Henceforth if they aspire to play the part of 
Lady Bountiful, they must do so at the risk of reaping the reward 
of their nefarious proceedings, when, with nicely cropped hair, they 
are cleaning the floor of the county gaol. Nor let the friends of 
the wretched man who sought to represent his borough in Parlia- 
ment, nor those who, without any claim to his personal friendship, 
yet supported his candidature because they shared his principles ; 
nor even the enthusiastic working-man, whose zeal may sometimes 
* Sections 4 and 6. t Section 6. 
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out-run his discretion; let none of these good people suppose that 
Part 1 of our new Act is not destined to have a very immediate 
interest for them after the next election. 

An attempt was made, when the Bill was in Committee, to procure 
some definition of the time within which acts usually harmless, 
and which, indeed, form the staple of the daily relations between 
kindly people in comfortable circumstances and their humbler 
neighbours, were to be stigmatised as criminal. But the unbending 
rectitude of the Attorney-General would not listen to any such 
proposal. Subject, therefore, to the limitations contained in a 
subsequent Section,* the law renders liable to the consequences to 
which we have adverted any act done at any time either “ before, 
during, or after an election,” which words appear, as was: said in 
the debate, to cover not only all time but all eternity. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it will be necessary to add, 
although with an apology for the communication of a fact so much 
less interesting to the world at large than the matters recently 
under our consideration, that the penalty incurred by a candidate 
who, while personally acquitted of any complicity with corrupt 
practices, is yet unseated in consequence of their commission by 
some of his agents (and this has been, as we all know, in the past a 
frequent, as it may in the future be the almost universal, result of 
a contested election), has been increased from exclusion from the 
representation of the corrupted constituency during the current 
Parliament, to an exclusion for seven years, which will necessarily 
preclude his candidature at the next General Election. 

Although the earlier sections to which reference has been made 
are fuller of matter attractive to the ordinary observer, there can 
be no doubt that those relating to illegal practices and illegal 
employment, &c. were discussed with keener interest by the House 
of Commons. A sacrifice had, it was thought, to be made at the 
altar of electoral purity. A scape-goat, perhaps even a little herd 
of scape-goats, would have to be driven into the wilderness. In an 
assembly who are all, or very nearly all, conscious of some little 
irregularities, or who at least suspected that if they knew a little 
more they could not avoid such consciousness with regard to former 
elections, and where everybody believed his neighbours to have been 
somewhat more irregular than himself, it was not unnatural that 
each legislator would willingly turn from provisions which appeared 
far too dreadful to come true in his own case, in order to devote him- 
self to those clauses which were to have the doubly delightful effect 
of diminishing his future expenses, and of protecting his future 
candidature by a careful system of buoying the electoral channel. 

The bonne bouche, it is true, was to be reserved for the last in the 

* Section 51. 
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shape of a delicious schedule, by which a procrustean limit was 
to be fixed for election expenses. Experienced members, never- 
theless, might have hesitated to regard as an unmixed boon the 
enactment of a scale requiring the exercise of supernatural self- 
restraint, unless the weakness of human nature was to be 
fortified by the assistance of the strong arm of law. Difficult 
indeed, and dangerous in some degree, it must be feared would 
be the navigation even after the best efforts have been given to 
perfect the chart devised by the ingenuity of the law officers. 
But, to those who have had to submit to the tyranny of election- 
agents who were not to be disobeyed in prescribing their 
candidate’s necessary expenditure, there was unquestionably a 
very pleasurable sensation to be derived from framing clauses 
which should prohibit every method hitherto practised for piling 
up election bills. It is hard to say whether those who joined to 
prohibit any payment, or contract for payment for the conveyance 
of electors, the exhibition of addresses, the engagement of super- 
fluous committee-rooms, or in satisfaction of any demands in excess 
of the maximum allowed by the schedule, seriously believed that 
by such enactments they could so alter the conditions under which 
elections are held, as to produce any permanent effect upon 
the outlay accompanying them. At least it may have been 
thought that the familiar drains upon a candidate’s purse 
should be blocked, and the ingenuity of election-agents might 
be left to discover new methods for depleting their principals’ 
resources. It is not unlikely, if we may trust universal expe- 
rience, that the adroitness of our legislators may be more than 
matched, when it comes to a trial of skill, by the devices 
of those who will conduct their elections. The agents who have 
hitherto discharged that function will probably, in very few cases, 
be disposed to retain their trust under an Act which multiplies 
the perils, while it practically abolishes the remuneration of such 
a post. Some of them may have been sad rogues, and few 
perhaps were as active as they might have been in keeping down 
the expense of a contest. Ina great majority of cases they were 
solicitors, possessing a certain professional status and income—and 
it is not to gentlemen so circumstanced that we should look for 
the most scrupulous appreciation of the merits of parsimony in 
the conduct of business. Constituencies, of course, widely differ, 
not only in extent but also in their character and demands; and 
an election-agent, if selected, as usually is the case, from among 
the leading local attorneys of the party for which he is to act, 
brings to his duties that local knowledge which includes inter alia 
an acquaintance with the traditions of what sort of expenditure 
the constituency expects. 
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Successive Acts of Parliament have in their turn declared the 
illegality of various modes formerly employed to make a candidate 
acceptable ; and a wary and experienced agent, who has mastered 
the law of Corrupt Practices, while careful not to infringe its 
provisions, has, at the same time, except in very peculiar cases, felt 
it necessary to recommend his principal to the electors by an out- 
lay not very far short of that to which they have been accustomed. 
An electioneerer who must not bribe, and may not treat, at least 
without very considerable risk, can nevertheless get rid of a good 
deal of money, after a fashion sufficiently popular, in the employ- 
ment of clerks, messengers, runners, watchers, inspectors, and 
personation agents; in printers’ and publishers’ bills; in sandwich 
men, and other advertising media; in the hire of necessary and 
unnecessary committee-rooms, and in securing all the cabs of the 
constituency for the conveyance of voters to the poll. It is against 
this sort of practices that the Prime Minister and the Attorney- 
General, the members who have smarted, and the candidates who 
do not wish to smart under them, the purists, prigs, and phi- 
losophers, and, of course, the pleased public, have combined to 
protect the State. And few could quarrel with such laudable zeal. 
With the exception of an extremely modest and very strictly- 
defined quota of these auxiliaries, the whole apparatus has 
been, with painful particularity, declared illegal. And as the 
precise amount which any candidate may expend is rigidly fixed, 
high hopes are entertained that we have seen and heard the last 
of all such irregular and illegitimate methods of courting popular 
favour. 

It is a long time since Horace committed himself to the assertion 
that nature, even when expelled by the pitchfork, will yet make 
her way back to her wonted haunts. Moralists will probably 
assure us that the remark, if ever true, is not applicable to the 
enlightened days in which philosophers have abandoned the acts 
of persuasion for the more frequent employment of the police. 
Still it remains to be seen whether a system under which money 
was allowed to be spent in methods comparatively harmless, and 
subject to the public scrutiny and hostile investigation attendant 
upon the publication of the election accounts, was more fertile in 
corruption than one under which the petty sums licensed by law 
for the conduct of an election will, in a very great number of 
cases, be supplemented by an expenditure of indefinite magnitude, 
because necessarily secret. Selfish as have been the objects, and 
sordid as was the eagerness displayed by many of those who 
sought by the machinery of law to tighten their own purse-strings, 
there is nobody who will not desire to see these efforts crowned 
with success by effecting such a reduction of electioneering 
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expenditure as shall, in Her Majesty’s gracious words, “ give 
increased freedom of choice to the constituencies.” At the same 
time, those who believe that the first step towards securing purity 
of election consists in obtaining the greatest publicity for all the 
doings of those engaged in conducting a contest, may be allowed 
to doubt whether corrupt practices will be effectually checked 
either by the enactment of penalties so frightful as to render their 
general application impossible, or by the establishment of a 
standard of expenditure at least equally remote from possibility, if 
experience can be trusted. 

There remain the schedules. Other sections indeed the Act 
contains of considerable, and one at least of very peculiar interest. 
But it may be possible to take note of these when we come to 
survey once more the Act as a whole. And although it contains 
several parts, it may be considered to resolve itself broadly into 
three main divisions, viz. those relating to (1) Corrupt Practices 
(2), Illegal Practices, &c., and (3) the New Tariff of Expenses. 
This last, as has been said, constituted the main attraction to both 
sides of the House; and, indeed, there are few things more 
delightful than to fix for yourself the price of any article for 
which you may have to pay, without having to take into account 
any consideration beyond that of your own convenience. No 
portion of the measure naturally is more familiar to those whom 
it immediately concerns ; and to those who have no such direct 
interest in it it may not be necessary to examine its details with 
the same minuteness. Schedule 1 contains five parts. Part 1 
prescribes the number of employés. And here it may be observed 
that the staff permitted is based not upon the polling districts 
according to which it must necessarily be distributed, but upon 
arbitrary figures. One clerk and one messenger is allowed to each 
five hundred electors in a borough, a number so absurdly in- 
adequate as to cause a regret that they were not altogether pro- 
hibited, as the work must obviously be done entirely by volunteers. 
But assuming that these functionaries are necessary attributes of 
a committee-room, as they must be in the opinion of those who 
framed the measure, it may be asked what is to become of the 
eleventh and twelfth polling districts in a constituency of 5,000 
electors, which is divided into twelve wards, inasmuch as the Act 
tolerates the existence of such a staff only for ten units of 
500 each. 

In many county districts, however, where the population is 
sparse, and the area large, just as the necessity for the services of 
such subordinate agents is increased will the probability of 
obtaining them be diminished. No doubt the reduction of expenses 
in county elections will be very much greater even than that in 
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boroughs ; and it may be supposed that it was to the facilities 
thereby to be afforded to the candidature of popular demagogues as 
soon as the county franchise is extended to all resident rate-payers, 
that the significant words at the close of the paragraph which has 
been more than once quoted are directed. The dilemma was a 
disagreeable one for the county members. Cheaper elections, 
though very tempting in themselves, must bring with them a great 
multiplication of contests, and contests probably of a much more 
aggravating and serious character than those hitherto waged 
between the Whig and Tory magnates of the same shire; and it 
is hardly, perhaps, too much to say that the scale, regulated, as 
it has been, rather by considerations of economy than of efficiency, 
has regard rather to the amount which is likely to be subscribed 
to send Mr. Joseph Arch, or one of his congeners, to Parliament, 
than to the experience gained by those who on either side have 
managed the recent elections in keenly-contested counties. 

Some attention has been called to the published account of 
the expenses incurred by both candidates at the Hastings election, 
which took place while the Attorney-General was pressing his Bill 
through the House of Commons, and in time for the successful 
exponent of the policy of purity to gain the seat, and to contribute 
his vote to more than one division in its support. The constituency 
of Hastings amounts to 4,282; and the expenses of Messrs. Ince 
and Warner were returned, I think, at a sum a little in excess of 
£3,500 between them. The amount which each of them would 
have been allowed to spend, had the election taken place under the 
Act, would have been £440, which would seem to imply either that 
this contest was extremely, though certainly not exceptionally 
lavish, or that the standard now fixed by law is altogether 
inadequate. But the disparity between the past performances of 
candidates professing the most scrupulous purity, and the theory of 
future expenditure which has produced the standard now enacted, 
might be illustrated by examples far more glaring. It would be 
invidious to cite particular instances, and, indeed, unfair, when 
there is so little to choose between the numerous cases which might 
be adduced. 

It may, however, be taken to be the fact that the sums admitted 
to have been spent in the published accounts of the last general 
election (and these, of course, do not include the amount devoted 
to actually corrupt purposes), exceeded those which will be lawful 
on the next occasion in the proportion of not less than four to one. 
As it may be assumed that the outlay did not exceed what was 
required by the constituencies, and thought necessary by the agents, 
considerable interest will attach to the solution of the problem 
propounded by the now law. It may be expected that most of the 
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experienced and respectable people hitherto concerned in the 
conduct of elections will give up the conundrum, especially when it 
is remembered that the forfeit for an incorrect answer to this 
modern Sphynx will involve the loss of credit and even of liberty, 
and that it will on the whole be a good deal safer to take to forgery 
or burglary, or at any rate to petty larceny, or wife-beating, than 
to the professional conduct of a Parliamentary election. 

But if the occupation of an election agent, as formerly under- 
stood, is gone, and with it that influence for good which must be 
exercised upon any business by the participation therein of many 
of the most esteemed members of an honourable and learned 
profession, a tenderly considerate Ministry has at least found an 
opportunity of compensating all the black sheep hitherto engaged 
in this vocation by a formal and unconditional amnesty for all their 
past offences. To those who have not read the Act, this statement 
will, I know, appear incredible. But it is true. Whatever may be 
the electoral offences of the future, no Royal Commissioners will 
henceforth be permitted to pry into those which preceded the 
passing of this Act.* The dozen or more of victims who were 
constrained to expiate their offences in 1880, have done so, at such 
cost of fortune, of liberty, and of health, as is sufficiently noto- 
rious; but the enormous majority of corrupt electioneerers who 
remain, as yet, undetected, may draw a long breath of relief, and 
thank Heaven that they live under the purest Administration of any 
time or country. Just as when Pharaoh, after he had hanged the 
chief baker, sent for the chief butler to give again the cup into the 
royal hand, so may these worthies hope to minister again to the 
requirements of their employers in many a happy year to come. 
And it is not unlikely that in the paradise created by our new law, 
there will be space and scope for the energies of more than one 
serpent of this description. The unregenerate persons who fail to 
appreciate the immense encouragement afforded to purity of election 
by the wholesale absolution of all the bribers, bullies, and black- 
guards who have hitherto escaped conviction, can scarcely consider 
themselves up to the epoch in which their lot has been cast. Did 
not Mr. Gladstone, before he commenced his Irish reforms, deprive 
the law, as far as he could, of its terrors for evil-doers ; and for the 
success of that experiment, is it not written in the pages of state 
trials and in the confessions of Mr. Forster? Who can wonder 
at the repetition of such a master-stroke of policy, or fail to see 
that the consummation of virtue is most fitly reached by the con- 
donation of crime? But that there may be no doubt as to the 
theory of ethics entertained by the Government, Her Majesty’s 
advisers have not been slow to multiply examples of it. 

* Section 49. 
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It is an iancient aphorism that the best of laws may be made 
pernicious if administered by bad judges. And by that curious 
perversity which we have noticed in the construction put by our 
Ministers upon maxims of this sort, the key-note in the penal 
sections of their new Act is to be found in the conviction that 
even the worst of laws may be rendered tolerable by the interpre- 
tation of such good judges as adorn our bench. If your election 
judge is a man with any experience of elections or knowledge of 
the world, if he has any intuitive perception of the real distinction 
between small and great offences, if he is not altogether devoid of 
ordinary humanity or of common sense, it may have been in the 
thoughts of our moral reformers that he will decline to give prac- 
tical effect to their Draconic legislation. And that there may not 
be wanting a hint as to the way in which he is expected to go— 
and, be it remembered, his discretion as to what constitutes the 
crimes with which he will have to deal is entirely unlimited—a 
dispensing power has been most significantly introduced whereby 
the election court may relieve a member from the unpleasant con- 
sequences of an adverse report, when they are satisfied that the 
malpractices which would otherwise unseat him were committed 
contrary to the orders, and without the sanction or connivance, of 
such member or his election agent, that these gentlemen took all 
reasonable means to prevent such malpractices, and that the 
offences reported were of a “trivial, unimportant, and limited 
character.”* It is true that this section does not include cases 
where bribery or personation has been committed ; but with such a 
pregnant indication of the spirit which animated the Legislature, 
no judge (unless we have another like the eminent lawyer who 
unseated the member for Launceston because he allowed his 
tenants that privilege of shooting rabbits which a Liberal Minister 
has since made universal) will fail to read between the lines of 
sections which are intended only to serve as legislative scare-crows. 
There is yet another and perhaps equally significant symptom of 
the mind of Parliament conveyed by the almost ostentatious 
omission of Ministers to press the measure introduced in the pre- 
ceding session for the punishment of the “ peccant boroughs.” 
And certainly, if all the electioneerers of Hereford and Taunton, 
of Shrewsbury and Barnstaple, are to evade investigation, it 
might be thought a little inconsistent to press with stern severity 
upon their brethren in Oxford or Canterbury. Moreover, it must 
be owned that from the outset Ministers have leant to Mercy’s 
side in dealing with these strongholds of the Amalekites. They 
have shown every disposition to spare the best of these constitu- 
encies, though that which was vile or refuse, like Sandwich or 
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Boston, they were not unwilling to destroy utterly. Nobody, we 
may be sure, would wish to see the respected and estimable 
member for Gloucester share the fate of Agag, and we may be 
certain that no Samuel is likely to be found among the Liberal 
ranks who will put him in so unpleasant a position. 

This seems to make the thing almost-complete. It is contrary 
to Parliamentary usage to impute any motives which he would 
disclaim to any politician ; and those which in this question have 
actuated Her Majesty’s Government must therefore be left to a 
charitable imagination. What we see is, that, under the name of 
a measure to secure electoral purity, they have passed an Act con- 
taining penalties far too awful to admit of general application, 
together with a scale of expenditure so irreconcilable with recent 
experience as to provoke a fear that it will render occult agencies 
the rule instead of, as heretofore, the exception. But we see, also, 
that by proscribing the comparatively legitimate influence of wealth 
at elections they have greatly facilitated the prospective candida- 
ture of persons, whom an English borough constituency may 
generally be trusted to appraise at their real value, but who, under 
an extended county franchise, may not unfrequently provoke the 
less experienced peasantry to incendiary violence. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that the occasion of the enactment of 
this purge of Parliament has been celebrated with cynical effrontery 
by the deliberate absolution of all the corrupt persons at this 
moment in existence, and appears likely to be followed by 
an exhibition of similar indulgence to those very constituencies 
whose proved offences were supposed to have supplied the original 
cause for the introduction of stringent legislation. It will be 
for those who watch the working of the new law to estimate the 
additional reinforcements which it brings to the cause of purity 
of election, but it is scarcely necessary to look so far ahead to 
appreciate the advantages which it is likely to secure not only to 
the Liberal Party, but also to those to whom many Liberal 
members are indebted for their Parliamentary position. 


Henry Rates. 
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THE ERA OF THE TORPEDO. 


Sratisticrans, alarmists, patentees, and Ministers of State, have 
airily alluded on different occasions, and in diverse keys, to the 
“revolution” which has been wrought in naval warfare by the 
invention of the torpedo. No one, however, seems anxious to 
investigate his thought further, and weigh the probable meaning 
of that word ‘revolution’ in this connection. When the history 
of the future comes to be re-written from the materials of the 
present, every syllable and every letter of the “revolution” will 
no doubt be carefully picked out, identified, labelled, and quoted as 
evidence of the blindness of this generation, who closed their eyes 
to the plainest hand-writing on the wall. But our statisticians, 
alarmists, and others, are no Daniels. The chain of hard facts, 
that back-bone of true history supporting the mass of high- 
complexioned narrative, and all the minute articulation of cause 
and effect, always traced out so carefully by historian-anatomists, 
lie coiled up as yet among the unborn births of time. Still, from 
a solitary vertebra the man of science can build up the full 
outline of a vast form which he has never seen, and the present is, 
after all, only a single joint linking the past to the future; and 
the warnings of to-day merely the preface of that great history 
that will soon be written in large lines upon the face of Europe. 

** About the year 1883,” the chronicler of the twentieth century 
will probably remark, with the sapience begotten of after-knowledge, 
as he takes up his electrographic substitute for a pen, ‘‘ with the 
introduction of the torpedo into actual service, opened the fourth 
and last chapter of the history of naval warfare.” ‘It had not 
been observed,” he will continue, ‘‘ by the men of that time, how 
great a change was thus at last effected; how naval engines had 
passed, like every other organism, animate or inanimate, through 
their several stages of evolution, and had finally attained ap- 
proximate perfection in the torpedo.” Then, blissfully unconscious 
of the certainty that a century later another historian would be 
making merry over his own blind boast of ‘‘ approximate per- 
fection,” he would proceed: ‘‘ Like the amphibious monsters of 
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prehistoric times, navies were, at first, nothing more than armies 
on the water. Ship-loads of soldiers fought with sword, spear, 
and shield, and triumphed by courage or by numbers as on land. 
Imperfect navigation required that sea-fights should be fought 
almost in sight of the shore. Thither the wide-bellied, swan- 
necked ships retired, after each bout, to repair their injuries, 
sunning themselves, like huge plesiosauri, on the margin of the 
sea and sand. Gradually, however, parallel changes to those 
which are ever at work among the productions of natural history, 
took place in the structure of war-vessels, and the second chapter 
of maritime warfare commences with the differentiation of their 
fighting organs—the distinction of a crew of sailors from a 
regiment of soldiers. No longer then was an army an amphibious 
force, adapted for service by sea as on land; but, just as the 
gigantic lizard-folk of the earlier periods had given place, on the 
one hand, to whales, even larger than themselves, that rioted in 
the sea, and to huge mammoths and woolly elephants that waged 
war upon the land; so the amphibious legions of Rome’s early 
days were supplanted by the more highly-complex and ponderous 
battalions, which, with the pachydermatous armour and the 
specialized science of the Middle Ages, devastated Christendom ; 
and by the monstrous two, three, or even five-deckers, that 
churned the sea beneath the Spanish flag in every corner of the 
known world, and the bellowing of whose guns had been heard from 
time to time by the terrified land-tribes on every coast of Europe. 
Then gradually these cumbrous shoals of whale-like monsters 
began to succumb to still more highly-differentiated and heavily- 
armed, but smaller and more active combatants, which played 
havoc among the five-deckers, like sword-fishes among the whales ; 
and, with the introduction of vessels of moderate size, rapid 
movement, and improved offensive weapons, commenced the third 
chapter of the history of naval warfare, and the supremacy of 
England. 

“In all these changes it is to be noted as a significant fact, 
throwing light on changes still to be accomplished, that the 
precedents of nature had been closely followed in more ways than 
one. Not only had warlike armaments by land and sea followed 
advancing lines of equal divergence from their common amphibian 
prototype, but each forward step on either side had been exactly 
reproduced upon the other. Thus the giant saurians had yielded 
to the mammoth on one side, and the whale upon the other; and 
these, in turn, to the tiger and the sword-fish. But, on land, the 
tiger has given place to man, whereas no creature has yet arisen 
from the deep to exercise man’s empire. This is the most signifi- 
cant feature in the whole comparison. Throughout their history, 
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the creatures of the sea have indeed followed the same lines of 
evolution, but have always remained, and still remain, in their 
highest development, one stage at least behind the highest 
terrestrial form. The same holds good with human armaments. 
In the days of the Roman Republic, the massive Macedonian 
phalanx had been overthrown by the active Roman legion; 
but not before the era of the Spanish Armada was the corre- 
sponding triumph won at sea by the English navy of comparatively 
insignificant, but rapid and free-sailing craft. As early, again, as 
the time of the Conquest, the strength of a land force had been 
discovered to lie in a few mail-clad knights mounted on mail-clad 
chargers ; but only in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
was a parallel innovation wrought at sea by the construction of 
magnificent ironclads, each a tower of strength in itself, like an 
armoured knight among a herd of naked churls. Finally, before 
the close of the Middle Ages it had been discovered that plates of 
steel could not keep out the bullet; that defensive armour, im- 
penetrable to the rude weapons of an earlier age, could not resist 
the increasing offensive strength of gunpowder; while even in 
1883 the world had yet to learn this same lesson in maritime 
warfare. For three hundred years the courage, seamanship, and 
accurate artillery practice of the English navy had enabled her to 
retain the empire of the sea on the old lines, and exact humiliating 
courtesies to the flag that floated over her wooden walls, alike from 
Spaniard, Frenchman, and Hollander. Time passed, however, and 
gradually the idea gained ground that it might be possible by 
means of heavy armour and heavier guns to render individual 
vessels at once irresistible in onslaught and impregnable in defence. 
That the idea was an impossible one would have occurred at once 
to the thinkers of to-day. In nature no creature exists, or can 
exist, possessing at one and the. same time the ferocious strength 
of a tiger, the speed of a race-horse, and the ponderous invulnera- 
bility of an elephant. Among marine creatures the sword-fish 
has, it is true, a deadly weapon for ‘ramming’ other sea monsters ; 
but if the sword-fish were burdened with a suit of armour strong 
enough to resist a weapon like its own, it would lose at once the 
speed and activity which render it dangerous. In almost every 
province of natural history the same experiment of defensive 
armour has been tried, with the invariable result that the creatures 
which were thus furnished, whether they also possessed offensive 
weapons or not, have ultimately proved the weakest, and have 
gone to the wall. The hardest-shelled beetles are not only helpless 
before their light-armed and ferocious cousins, the tiger-beetles, 
but are the habitual prey of innumerable insignificant insects. Of 
fish, the ganoid tribes, encased in plates of bone, are almost extinct. 
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Among reptiles the mail-clad tortoise is the most helpless of all, 
and can do nothing to prevent smaller reptiles from biting off its 
feet. In bird-dom the experiment has not been tried, for Nature, 
wiser than man, knew that rapidity of movement in a ponderous 
suit of armour was impossible. Among mammals the hedgehog 
and the armadillo, the elephant and the rhinoceros, are all isolated 
relics of once powerful families, hiding in out-of-the-way holes 
and corners from the bustle of a struggle for existence in which 
they are out of date. In defiance of all such analogy, however, the 
nations of Europe, following the example of England, for many 
years devoted their attention to encasing vessels in plates of iron 
thick enough to resist the most powerful ordnance, and then to 
constructing cannon strong enough to pierce those plates, repeating 
the alternate process until, in the end, the main strength of all the 
powerful navies in the world appeared to consist of some half- 
dozen leviathans, costing many millions, and so complicated that 
even to steam over the measured mile without accident was 
regarded as a triumphant feat. Man, in fact, had, as he thought, 
accomplished what Nature had not dared to attempt. He had 
modelled a creature of his own which seemed to combine the 
weight of the elephant with the claws and teeth of a tiger, the 
speed of a race-horse with the armed snout and impenetrable hide 
of the rhinoceros. Unfortunately, no serious naval engagement 
occurred during this period of wasted energies, else had there 
been a great saving of national grief for the subsequent loss of 
thousands of lives and so many millions of money to no purpose. 
For all this while an invention was gradually being perfected by 
the side of, and apparently in close alliance with, these pachy- 
dermatous ironclads, but destined at the first trial to extinguish 
them suddenly and utterly, and drive them to that limbo whither 
the mastodon and the plesiosaurus, and other obsolete monsters, 
had been consigned. This death-dealing invention was, unlike the 
ironclad, built upon Nature’s own lines, and was simply an un- 
conscious adaptation of the marvellous offensive weapons given to 
certain small creatures, such as the gymnotus and the torpedo- 
fish. It was, in fact, neither more nor less than the fish- 
torpedo. 

“When, in 1805, Fulton imparted to Admiral St. Vincent the 
secret of his great discovery, that shrewd sailor at once prophesied, 
perhaps not without regret, that in his imperfect torpedo lay the 
germ which should ultimately reduce the fleets of all nations to 
nearly the same level. He recognised at once the tardy realisation 
of Cromwell’s dream of a ship-destroying and peace-compelling 
machine, and the practical embodiment of that ideal engine of 
which the German, Dr. Knuffler, and King Charles II. alone knew 
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the secret ; or of that other spoon-shaped vessel filled with aurum 

JSulminans, which, according to another German doctor of the 
period, would, when thrown upon the deck of a ship, strike down- 
wards through the hull and sink it without the slightest recoil or 
inconvenience. In spite, however, of the prophecy of Admiral 
St. Vincent, and the shrewd estimate made by Cromwell, several 
hundreds of years before, of the momentous results of such an 
invention, those who were responsible for the construction and 
management of the navies of Europe continued to build larger 
vessels every year, with stronger armour and heavier guns. They 
did not, however, in the meantime altogether neglect the perfection 
of the torpedo, so that in the year 1883, before the outbreak of 
the great war, all the navies of the world presented the curious 
spectacle of a miscellaneous assortment of experimental vessels of 
all degrees of size and ponderosity, side by side with a certain 
number of comparatively minute torpedo-boats. 

‘Nor were warnings of what would happen wanting. About the 
year 1880 experiments had been carried out at Cherbourg, and 
there, although the entire squadron and all the forts were on the 
qui vive watching the movements of the torpedo-boats, one of these 
insidieus little craft succeeded in entering the arsenal itself by 
passing over the beam which closed the entrance. Fortunately, 
it was only an “ experiment,” and Cherbourg was not destroyed. 
Even this direct warning seemed to have little effect; for though 
some few statesman and thinkers, in and out of Parliament, occa- 
sionally gave expression to their uneasiness, the English and other 
governments, notably that of Italy, seemed to give their whole 
attention to fresh experiments of gigantic ironclad rams with 
100-ton guns and armour of almost incredible thickness. Another 
impulse in this wrong direction was also given by the comparisons 
made in several quarters about this time of the relative strength of 
the French and English navies, although those in England who 
ventured to state their fears were howled down as alarmists, and 
no attention was paid to the boast of the French Minister of 
Marine who, in 1882, declared that if any person said that the 
French navy was not fully equal to the English navy in every 
respect, he said that which was not true. Still, an uneasy feeling 
was abroad, and when the Navy Estimates for 1883 were presented 
to Parliament loud complaints were made of the inadequate time 
allowed for discussion. Some journals, it is true, professed to 
rejoice that the Admiralty had been content with a moderate out- 
lay, upon the old lines, and displayed none of the ‘activity of 
panic.” These were the same journals that had seen no necessity 
for misgiving when Lord Beaconsfield had warned the country of 
the ominous condition of Ireland; that had found nothing but good 
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in the Kilmainham episode; and had applauded the Boer Con- 
vention. The nation should have known how to value such advisers; 
but men have always been blind to the signs of coming changes. 
Some excuse, moreover, might be found for this suicidal apathy in 
the fact that on those few occasions previous to 1881, when the 
torpedo had been deliberately employed for purposes of destruc- 
tion, the destruction had always been conspicuously wanting. 
There was some doubt, it is true, whether during the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1878 a Turkish monitor in the Danube had not been exploded 
by means of a torpedo; but when, during some Peruvian disturb- 
ances, the English war-ship, the Shah, aimed an old model slow 
Woolwich fish-torpedo at the ironclad ram Huascar, nothing was 
ever seen or heard of the torpedo after it had left the ship’s side; 
and in a subsequent war between two South American Republics 
torpedges were found to be very awkward things to handle, being 
too apt to return in a horrid elliptical course towards the vessel 
whence they had started. In the latter part of 1882, however, a 
grand Naval Review was held at Spezzia, and the accounts for- 
warded to the English Government by Sir Augustus Paget, then 
the English Ambassador in Rome, ought to have received more 
attention. On that occasion the monster ironclads, Dandolo and 
Duilio, steamed out of the gulf, and commenced an imaginary 
bombardment, becoming in a very short time so densely enveloped 
in smoke that two torpedo-boats were able to approach, unnoticed, 
within the distance necessary for launching the torpedo. For- 
tunately, or, perhaps, unfortunately, seeing what subsequent dis- 
asters the world might have been spared, this was ‘ only a review,’ 
and the great ironclads escaped unharmed. At the bombardment of | 
Alexandria, again, the smoke around Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s 
ships became, immediately after opening fire, so thick that 
nothing could be seen, as he himself stated in his despatches, at 
200 yards distance. But the Egyptian leader had no torpedoes. 
About the same period a Report was published in the Marine Ferord- 
nung’s Blatt, stating, as the result of scientific experiment, that a 
few torpedo-boats lying along the coast would always be found 
sufficient to paralyse the action of the most powerful squadron, and 
prevent the possibility of serious operations, such as a blockade, or 
even a prolonged bombardment. These warnings, however, were 
unnoticed, and thus the catastrophe which followed so shortly, was. 
totally unexpected, although not a few of those who had been 
loudest in decrying ‘ alarmists’ and ‘ panic-mongers,’ became suddenly 
very wise after the event. The causes, however, of the disastrous 
war in 1884 are sufficiently complex to demand a separate chapter ; 
we will therefore close this one here, with a wish that it had been 
in our power to have warned England of the gulf before her feet,. 
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and of the fate in store for her magnificent ironclads—a fate aptly 
enough described in a social simile by Carlyle. ‘Have we not 
seen,’ he wrote, ‘ persons of weight and name coming forward with 
gentlest indifference to tread such a one out of sight as an insignifi- 
cancy and a worm, start ceiling high and thence fall shattered and 
supine to be borne home on shutters when he proved electric and 
a torpedo ?’” 

With some such sage reflections, doubtless, will the chronicler 
of the next European war endeavour to persuade his readers, after 
the manner of historians, of the imbecility and blindness of their 
predecessors. 


E. Kay Rosrnson. 


SISMONDI’S POLITICAL IDEAS. 


Ir was once said that, apart from the fame of Calvin, Geneva is 
absolutely without distinction in its records. It would be easy 
to show the injustice of such a remark. Even its political affairs 
have been not wholly devoid of interest, though the proverbial 
description of ‘‘ storms in a tea-cup” was not inapplicable to its 
internal conflicts. But a larger community might be content with 
the long roll of names distinguished in science and letters which, 
even apart from its greatest title to fame, have made its intellectual 
- influences felt widely over Europe. Among the most eminent of 
its children in later times was J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, 
whose writings, and especially his political philosophy, his birth 
amid the associations of Geneva, impressed, we are disposed to 
think, with characteristic differences from the speculation of the 
majority of Continental writers, particularly those who employ, 
like him, the French language. Those who are influenced by the 
political ideas of France, whatever cause they espouse, but 
especially if they accept the ideas of 1789, as a fountain-head of 
truth, seem imbued with a dogmatic spirit, almost eclipsing that of 
ecclesiastical controversialists. Absolute principles are assumed 
and applied not as practically convenient in ordinary cases, but as 
truths to be developed in all their logical consequences as tests to 
try all existing institutions or proposed changes. If legitimacy 
is upheld on one side, not because of the advantages of stability 
and permanence, but of indefeasible hereditary right, the 
sovereignty of the people is asserted on the other, not as the only 
security in the mind of its assertors for freedom and good 
government, but as an inherent right of the people, any restraint 
on which is a usurpation. 

We ourselves were once accustomed to believe in the merits of 
a mixed system of government, in which no one absolute principle 
prevailed. But the false method of criticising institutions so 
prevalent elsewhere seems, in some degree, to be making its way 
in England. It is one which, as we shall see later, Sismondi, in 
common with most English politicians down to the present day, 
altogether repudiates. 

Another feeling prevalent ever since the first French Revolution, 
traceable perhaps to the abuses of the complicated legal and 
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administrative system formerly prevalent in France, is the 
fanaticism for uniformity. Any appearance of anomaly, any breach 
in the uniform regulations applicable to all citizens everywhere, 
is regarded as an evil not to be endured, even if it cause no 
inconvenience ; scarcely to be tolerated even if large classes or 
districts would seriously resent its abolition. The same cry against 
anomalies, hitherto of minor significance, is becoming louder 
among ourselves. We shall see, in analysing Sismondi’s later 
writings, what he saw to be the errors of uniformity of system, 
apart from uniformity of conditions. The freedom from such a 
prejudice was probably, among other causes, due to his acquain- 
tance with the conditions under which the neighbouring common- 
wealth of Switzerland had long enjoyed liberty and good 
government. 

Sismondi was a grown-up man when France was drawn into the 
circle of the French Revolution. When the French Republic 
made a descent on the nest of aristocrats, as they called the 
Republic of Geneva, Sismondi and his family withdrew from their 
native city to the country of their origin. It is singular that the 
first event in the life of one who always called himself a 
Republican, was this exile by the Republican arms ; but it is essen- 
tially characteristic of the difference between Sismondi’s sympathy 
with the Republican name and the ideas of the Revolutionary 
Republican party of Europe. He alludes to himself as one the 
fate of whose fathers had identified them with two Republics. 
He speaks, in another place, of les souvenirs d’amour de devoir, et 
de reconnaissance qui ont lié tous les miens aux Republiques de Pise 
et de Geneve. To him Republicanism was a matter of traditional 
sentiment of family and patriotic recollections. He had no 
sympathy, hostile as he was to absolute monarchy, with those who 
desired any needless break with the past of a nation. 

The family of Sismondi had formerly belonged to Pisa, where 
they had been one of the leading families of the commonwealth 
in the Middle Ages. Dante’s allusions have given fame to an 
unfortunate event in their history, their share in bringing about 
the fate of the unhappy Count Ugolino and his family. In his 
History of the Italian Republics, Sismondi alludes to an attempt of 
a French writer to rehabilitate this deed, and observes, ‘‘ we have, 
perhaps, still more reason than the author to wish to put in a word 
for the Ghibelline families of that time”; though he regards the 
case as hopeless. 

The family, however, had been famous at a much earlier time, 
tracing their origin to the few German houses, who were the 
beginning of the noblesse or patriciate of Pisa. The heroine, 
Chinzica Sismondi, at a date far back in Pisan annals, is said to 
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have saved the city by giving an alarm when the Saracens had 
nearly surprised it, and her remote collateral descendant piously 
vindicates her tale from Muratori’s scepticism. 

In settling in Tuscany, Sismondi therefore felt himself in the 
vicinity of what was historically his home. He resided more or 
less for many years at Valchiusa, near Pescia, where his mother 
lived till her death. He resumed, however, after a few years, his 
connection with Geneva, which ultimately became his only place of 
abode. In one of his later letters to the Comtesse d’Albany, 
after his mother’s death, he alludes to the improbability of his 
again visiting Italy. But, during the greater part of the period 
of the French Empire, he passed much time there. It was then 
he produced the work for which he is best known to the general 
reader, his History of the Italian Republics. It is through its pages 
that medieval Italy, its fine cities and its despots, the rise and 
fall of its liberties, is chiefly familiar to those who have not 
studied its contemporary authors in the great collection of 
Muratori. But, as Hallam complained, its extreme length rather 
repels all but persistent students from perusing from end to end 
its eighteen volumes. It must either be the object for a while of 
exclusive study, or of occasional reading for an almost indefinite 
period ; but, in the latter case, such perseverance is repaid, for it 
becomes a companion of which the reader regrets to take leave 
at its close. We cannot agree with Hallam as to its unnecessarily 
prolonged reflections. It is the embodiment of the author’s own 
feelings and opinions on a subject interesting him warmly which 
constitutes its power. 

This may be said without overlooking the errors into which 
these sympathies appear at times to lead him. His ardent belief 
in the virtue and happiness of the Italian free city compared either 
to other states in their own days, or to Italy in later times, give a 
one-sided character to parts of this great work. Yet it is not like 
the one-sidedness of another, perhaps equally great historian. 
Mr. Grote always appears as holding a brief for Athens and 
Democracy against all ancient or modern critics, from Aristophanes 
and Xenophon to Mitford or Wachsmuth. His tone raises some- 
thing of combativeness in the mind of any reader whom he does 
not altogether carry along. But Sismondi, even when least con- 
vincing, inspires some sympathy, though his own wider range of 
feeling which can appreciate loyalty to a ruling race, as well as 
fidelity to a commonwealth, can do justice to the better as well as 
the worse side of feudalism, and honour the virtues of the opponents 
of some of the causes which he himself prefers. His indignation 
is chiefly directed against cruelty, injustice, or treachery. If he 
incline the balance to one side, it is from over-indulgence to errors 
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arising from mistaken zeal for some public.object, rather than in 
harsh judgment of the honest upholders of any principle. 

He has to deal in his early volumes with the struggles of the 
Emperors with the Popes. The cruel wars which attended them 
iuflicted devastation and suffering for years on Italy and Germany. 
But he unexpectedly throws a bright colour over the picture of an 
unhappy time. What impresses him is how each city and each 
independent seigneur, called upon to judge which party was 
entitled to their conscientious devotion, had at once the right and 
duty of making a free choice between them, of dedicating all their 
powers, if need be sacrificing their existence, to the principle which 
they believed to be that of right. To his mind the free and 
ingenuous individuality, the self-devotion to a great cause for 
which these troubles gave scope—merits which might be equally 
attributed to almost any time of civil commotion—outweighed all 
their indubitable evils by the moral greatness attending them. 
Again, speaking of the perpetual wars between petty states, 
inseparable from the subdivision of Italy, he reminds us how the 
soldier then fought almost in sight of his native city, expecting, if 
not slain on the field, either shortly to be welcomed home n 
triumph, or, if need were, to be nursed and cared for among 
fellow-citizens. Present to his mind was doubtless the contrast 
of his own time. It was then that, by the conscription for distant 
service in the wars of the empire, many of the youth of France and 
Italy were swept off to perish on some far-away line of march or 
field of battle in Germany, or the wastes of Russia. 

His eager sympathy for the medieval free commonwealths gives 
him, no doubt, an undue bias against the petty princes who in 
some cases rose on their ruins, and leads him to exaggerate the 
evils of the change resulting from the foreign invasions of Italy 
which close its medieval period. The author of the Lives of 
the Dukes of Urbino; accused Sismondi of regarding democracy as 
the only legitimate form of government. This, indeed, is a total 
misconception. Sismondi was as strongly convinced as any writer 
of the evils of pure democracy. Few, too, have been more con- 
vinced of the fallacy of imagining that any particular form of 
government was suited to all countries alike. It is true, also, that 
some of the Italian petty princes were among the worst rulers the 
world has known. But it is to be regretted that he should, as 
Roscoe long ago remarked, have been led into something like 
approval of political assassination, and have a word of apparent 
sympathy for a conspiracy like that of the Pazzi at Florence. 

When, after arriving at the close of the period to which his 
history had been devoted, Sismondi casts a glance over Italy in 
later centuries, it is one of mingled indignation and sorrow. He 
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sees only the blighting of all the promise of earlier ages, the 
stifling of the moral virtues and intellectual greatness of medieval 
Italy, the destruction of all the wealth and prosperity which had 
distinguished them from Transalpine “ barbarians.’’ He denounces 
the barbarian’s religion of revenge, adapted, he said, from their 
Spanish conquerors, which made assassination honourable, and in 
some cases a kind of family duty, which for a long time made hired 
assassins the ordinary retainers of each noble house, and left its 
traces in the feeling of every Italian that he might some day under 
strong temptation be a murderer, and that a criminal punished for 
murder deserved rather pity than abhorrence. He complains of the 
education conducted by the ecclesiastics of the time, as at once 
crushing all individual exercise of thought, and by its artificial 
and casuistic morality confounding all ideas of right and wrong. 
The conventual training of women he describes as being wholly 
inapplicable to their life in the world, and so leaving them with no 
principle to guide them in a society all of whose standards were 
corrupted. The family arrangements, while they made the younger 
sons dependent on the elder, did not, as elsewhere, encourage them 
to seek careers of their own, and produced the combined evils of 
assumed sanctity and idleness. 

Sismondi knew well, no doubt, the Italians of his own 
day, of whose character as a nation his opinion was apparently 
as bad as his estimation of their ancestors was exalted. Yet 
even if this terrible picture of Italy for the last three centuries 
were mainly just, the contrast is probably overcharged. The 
medieval history of Italy is stained with atrocities which stand out 
in the stronger relief from the comparative elegance and culture 
around them. It is not enough to say that these atrocities were 
the work only of a few tyrants. The tyrants grew up under the 
influences of their nation, and their crimes were the byword of 
Europe. The atmosphere was laden with treachery. Wars were 
chiefly waged by the help of mercenary bands, under captains ready 
alike to sell their employers or appropriate their territories; men 
to whom causes were as indifferent as to Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty, 
while they were devoid of his sense of fidelity to engagements. It 
may be remembered, too, what a picture is given by Cumines, of 
Italy immediately before Charles VIII.’s invasion : Naples oppressed 
by the degenerate princes of the Arragonese line; Lombardy, a 
country which, if well governed, would be, he said, the finest in the 
world, groaning under the tyranny of Ludovico Sforza, a usurper 
even among a line of usurpers; Pisa eager to revolt against its 
Florentine conquerors, discontent and dissension everywhere aiding 
the task of the invaders. It is true that the immediate sufferings 
caused by the wars of the Transalpine nations on Italian soil 
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can hardly be over-rated. The memory of these miseries probably 
led men of later days to look back to the years before Charles VIII.’s 
banner was displayed in Italy, as an age of peace and prosperity for 
ever vanished. But, perhaps, the unexpected success with which 
in our own day Italy has established and maintained her nationality 
and liberty, is some refutation of the dark colours with which the 
immediately preceding centuries are painted ; ages in which every 
influence was purely degrading to a nation’s character could 
hardly have left behind them a people fit for self-government. 

We have a mirror of Sismondi’s thoughts and impressions, while 
his history was being written, in his correspondence of many 
years with the Comtesse d’Albany. The widow of Charles Edward 
had probably most interest for him as the friend of Alfieri, whom 
he speaks of as one who belonged by mind and soul to the great 
bygone days of Italy. He would, had Alfieri been living, have 
dedicated to him the first volumes of his history. He sends them 
to her as to the friend who consecrated her life for the future to the 
worship of a great man’s memory. Ata later time he lays before 
her the part of his work on the Literature of Europe which deals 
with Alfieri, expressing his anxiety lest his criticism should not 
seem to do him justice. He appeals to his known admiration of 
Alfieri’s merits as entitling him to speak freely of anything he 
thought a defect. He dealt with him, he said, as with any great 
writer of a former age. Her reply, which I believe is not extant, 
*‘ relieved his scruples and did him good.” Their letters embrace 
every variety of topics, literary, political, and personal. It is 
curious to find him at a later date speaking of Waverley, then just 
issued, as a book which would be interesting to “une Stuart.” 

During Napoleon’s supremacy, Sismondi and Madame d’Albany 
agree perfectly in their dislike of theempire. Speaking of animals, 
he says on one occasion, “I like them all, except the Imperial 
Tiger.” When the news arrived of the uprising against the French 
in Spain, he writes, with an ambiguity apparently imposed by the 
circumstances of the times, that he wishes he could speak of the 
combats of bétes féroces du Midi, and that at Geneva they 
believed in the success of the ‘‘ Toreadors.” But he changes his 
tone as the tide turns against France. He had, as he says, wished 
never to be confounded with the nation whose language he spoke 
in the hour of its triumph; but he felt himself involved in its 
humiliation. He seemed to belong, he says, to the ‘‘ French nation,” 
though at the same time to the “‘Genevan people.” He was 
pleased at the prospect of his native city recovering its separate 
existence ; but in the designs of the coalesced Powers he had little 
confidence. His dislike of the modern Italians was strengthened 
by their readiness to turn against the falling power of France. It 
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was not diminished by what took place when Murat, having joined 
the Allies, invaded Tuscany with a Neapolitan force, and a violent 
popular rising broke out in his favour. Anyone, he says, who was 
not a Roman Catholic, or who spoke French, was exposed to danger ; 
and a carpenter and a basket-maker, who could stir up the 
“cabarets,” were for a while the kings of Pescia. 

It was this French bias, when France was warring against odds, 
which led him into what was, perhaps, the chief error of his 
life. Being at Paris in the Hundred Days, he was induced to 
join with his friend Benjamin Constant, who at first had declared 
for the Restoration, in accepting Napoleon’s Acte Additionelle as a 
guarantee of free government, and becoming a pronounced advo- 
cate of the Empire. It is true that, when admitted to an interview 
with Napoleon, he preserved an attitude of independence suitable 
to his own past. He would not be diverted from pressing on the 
Emperor the necessity of a total abandonment of his former 
system. But only a strong prejudice against the Allies, and a 
government established by their arms, could explain his confidence 
in Napoleon’s intentions to become a constitutional sovereign. A 
man of his penetration might have been expected to doubt at least 
whether, if relieved from the pressure of the moment, the ruler 
whose former despotism he had little loved would persevere in a 
new path. 

After his return to Geneva, Sismondi divided his time between 
literature and the active duties of a citizen of the restored com- 
monwealth. On his other historical works, including his elaborate 
Histoire des Frangais, we shall not now dwell. Space compels us to 
hasten to the work which contains the kernel of his political 
philosophy, E'tudes sur les Constitutions des Peuples Libres. It was 
published about 1836. He was then more than sixty years of age. 
It was the summary of the opinions of a life devoted to political 
study and observation, a life which had included the whole term 
of the Revolution, the Napoleonic Empire, the reaction after 1815, 
the series of popular movements which began about 1820, and the 
changes in many parts of Europe, of which the French Revolution 
of 1830 was the harbinger. The work is, perhaps, less well known 
than it deserves to be ; yet I venture to think that few of the conti- 
nental writers who have dealt with similar subjects have produced 
anything more worthy of attentive study. As a commencement, 
he speaks of himself as one who, though during a long life he had 
thought and written much on polities, did not wholly identify him- 
self with any school or party. To the idea of liberty he had always 
been devoted, but he had recognised as fully the evils of a despotism 
resting on usurpation as of a despotism based on the idea of 
legitimacy. He saw the faults of the party of revolution as clearly 
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as those of the ultra-royalists; he saw, as might be expected from 
one who remembered the Committee of Public Safety in France, 
that the worst despotism might be clothed in democratic forms. 
His glance at the state of Europe and the nations of European 
origin at the time at which he wrote, was not a sanguine or satis- 
factory one. Spain and Portugal, where constitutions had lately 
been introduced, were still unsettled, the former still torn by civil 
war. It is characteristic of Sismondi, but remarkable in a work 
written in French, to find the more liberal party in Spain censured 
for oppressing, in the pursuit of a vain uniformity, provinces who 
clung to old privileges and customs. In France the ultimate result 
of the Revolution of 1830 was uncertain, and all parties were more 
or less dissatisfied. In England the outcome of the reform of 1832 
seemed equally difficult to appreciate, except that everything was 
for the time unsettled. His strong feeling with regard to slavery, 
and his hatred of mob law, made him look with little complacency 
on what he heard of the United States. He found comfort chiefly 
in the thought that the monarchies which least professed it were 
making progress. Prussia and Austria were more or less avowedly 
influenced by public opinion. Even Russia was moving with the 
times, so as to be something very different from the Asiatic 
despotisms on which it hardened. 

He criticises the two political theories which were becoming 

current in Europe: “ All for the people, nothing by their means,” 
and ‘‘ All for and by the people.’”? He regards it as a march of 
progress since the days when nations were thought to exist for the 
sake of their masters, that the former should be current among 
‘those most opposed to popular power, though he regards it as 
falling short of what the welfare of the people demanded. But 
when he comes to the rival doctrine of the democratic school he 
expresses its fallacies at least as ingenuously. He shows that the 
will of the people is often a fiction. He compares a majority, 
ignorant of the real merits of the question to be decided, to persons 
in a ship in the Pacific Ocean ignorant of their whereabouts and 
of the nearest lands. If asked to vote for steering towards China 
or towards California, they would at first be only puzzled, but 
perhaps eventually vote for China as the shortest name and 
easiest to remember. 

Again he reminds those who speak as if the people who make a 
decision were an unit, that a people is made up perhaps of different 
races, probably of different religions, generally of different classes 
and interests. The right of the most numerous of these to dictate 
to the rest is itself only a creature of convention, adapted for con- 
venience and to be judged by its fruits. It is a fiction to say that 
a man exercises a share in sovereignty if he has one vote among 
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many for a deputy who does not represent his wish, or who, if he 
does, is still in a minority in the body which makes the laws to 
which he is subject, or even because, like a citizen of ancient Athens 
or modern Uri, or Unterwalden, he is one of an assembly of the 
whole number of inhabitants of the territory, among whom his 
single voice must be lost if opposed to that of the many. 

Scarcely anyone, it is curious to see, has less respect for the mere 
supremacy of numbers than the admiring historian of the Italian 
Republics. It is a mistake, he thinks, to reckon on the great body 
of a nation as progressive. Frequently it is altogether retrograde. 
He illustrates his remark from the knowledge of the little Repub- 
lics of Switzerland, whose institutions perhaps generally receive 
less attention from students of government than they perhaps 
might justly claim. The primitive Cantons forming the nucleus 
of the Confederation had' always been pure democracies, and 
under their religious narrowness they retained almost to the 
present day the use of torture in their tribunals. On a larger scale 
he calls attention to the phenomena of Spain and Portugal. In 
each country, as he believed, the intelligent and enlightened part of 
the people were on the side of a freer and better order of things, 
while the masses led by priests, whom he calls the most dangerous 
of all demagogues, were, in the former country, ready to revolt 
against all improvement, and in the latter attached devotedly to 
what he regards as the odious cause of Dom Miguel, with a con- 
stancy worthy of admiration if directed towards a worthier object. 
He adds, still mindful of the fallacies of the carpenter and basket- 
maker of whom he had written twenty years before to Madame 
d’Albany, that the young Italians, now ready to risk so much for 
independence, could not, like him, remember when the people had 
risen to the ery of ‘‘ Viva Maria, Morte alla Liberta,” and welcomed 
the return of the Austrian standards. Of course these instances 
might be applied both ways, either to the discredit of the popular 
judgment or the vindication of the reactionary causes which could 
thus rely on popular support. Any sympathisers with these now 
“lost causes,”’ would have read with amused triumph the admission 
that the so-called “ unerring instincts” of the people had been on 
their side. But by democrats who consecrate the decision of the 
multitude as final the reply is unassailable. 

After examining the basis of representative government, he 
comes to the conclusion that as regards electoral systems the 
question is not one of principle but of expediency. The right of 
the individual is not to a vote but to good government, though he 
may require some share in political power to protect his interests. 
He often repeats that the right of being heard is often more 
important than that of taking part in a decision. The duty of 
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representative assemblies is as much to deliberate as to vote. 
They bring together advocates of differing interests and opinions 
who have thus an opportunity of modifying each others’ views and 
arriving at a result by some mutual concession. 

In words which might have deserved attention during the 
debates on the Cloture, he says that respect for independent 
opinions, that is to say, the protection of the minority, is one of the 
most essential of all liberties. He condemns speakers who purposely 
embitter discussion, but blames equally majorities’ who are pro- 
voked to close a discussion and crush out a coup de suffrages all 
who differ from them. It is easy to see what he would have 
thought of Mr. Labouchere’s view of English Democracy, i.e. that 
Parliament should carry out as speedily as possible what discussion 
out of doors had decided. 

In another essay he argues that any system of free deliberation 
is especially bound to protect minorities in debate, so that they 
should neither be intimidated nor interrupted in stating their case. 
But he admits that if a minority becomes tumultuous and pro- 
voking—if, we might perhaps say, it adopted the tactics of Mr. 
Parnell—the same protection is due to all. He ascribes sove- 
reignty, not to the people as usually understood, but to the national 
reason. Such a reason is only formed when the opinions of the 
most intelligent of all classes have been fully brought face to face. 

He considers the most obscure and complicated of political pro- 
blems to be the proper share to be assigned to each private citizen 
in public powers. He inclines decidedly for its solution to the 
representation of classes and interests, and to what among us are 
called ‘fancy franchises.” Just now in England the absolute 
assimilation, without any correction or counterbalance, of the 
county and borough franchises, is coming to be regarded as an 
immediate pressing reform. Anomalies are more and more being 
looked upon as in their nature indefensible, and it is forgotten that 
an anomaly may be but the equitable correction of a rule which, 
like most human rules, is imperfect. It is worth while to point 
out the light in which the representative systems of England and 
of France, as it then was, appeared to so eminent a foreign critic. 
The equal and regular classification of France had, he said, been 
contrasted with the old multiform system in England. To him 
it appeared that the English system, whether before or after 1832, 
gave a share of representation to all, while the “‘ simple mais dece- 
vant” system of France (then a uniform taxpaying qualification) 
neither represented the whole people nor the intelligence of the 
country. He observes, too, that as the total number of voters was 
increased, the proportion of electors who made use of their pri- 
vilege became smaller. When he suggests the outlines of a better 
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system, he proposes to give two-fifths to the democratic element 
by a very low qualification, a large part being chosen by depart- 
ments, while, again, the largest towns in France would have 
deputies of their own, chosen as in Westminster and Preston in. 
the days of scot and lot voting. Two-fifths more he would give 
to the bourgeoisie of towns, elected by those educated in the higher 
schools and with a certain income, and, lastly, one-fifth to the 
highly-educated class who had taken an academic degree. 

Such a fancy system he gives only as an example. What he 
particularly advocates is, that the members should obtain their 
seats “‘ a titres diverses.” In another place he argues that a work- 
ing man accidentally returned for a local constituency might neither 
possess or deserve to carry much weight, a representative would be 
most valuable who could be chosen by a whole class of working 
men, by the vine-growers both of the Saone and Garonne, by the 
artisans alike of Muhlhausen and St. Quentin. In England, no 
doubt, we have two or three working men sitting for particular 
boroughs, but regarded as the spokesmen of labour. But this is 
only an accident. If the labourers of each town insisted on return- 
ing one of their own class, all other classses would be crowded out 
of the House of Commons. But, on the other hand, those who. 
represent a constituency of miners or pottery workers, may have 
no claim to be the spokesmen of those who belong to any other 
branch of industry. In Sismondi’s opinion, the Church, the 
academies, the learned professions, all were entitled to special re- 
presentation. Such a suggestion has been made among ourselves, 
and though it is difficult to give it practical effect, the theory 
which it rests upon has much to commend it. For though many 
members of these professions (the clerical are excepted) may be 
returned by local constituencies, they owe their seats not to the 
confidence of their professional brethren, but to their political 
opinions or local influence. They do not perform the special func- 
tion suggested ; for there may be many cases where their seats 
are the more sure the less they represent the several views, or, as 
they may be called, the prejudices of their colleagues in their pro- 
fessions. 

In concluding his remarks on French institutions, Sismondi 
foretold that if ever universal suffrage had civil and religious 
liberty at its mercy, kings and priests would have their own way, 
and liberty would be lost. During the time of the Empire, such 
a prophecy might in a great measure seem to have been realised. 
Of late, things have worn a different appearance. If it may be 
questioned whether France does truly enjoy both civil and reli- 
gious liberty, it is certainly not in the interests of kings or priests 
that they are restricted. Yet such is the uncertainty of popular 
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election, that it would be difficult to pronounce whether the present 
tendency of universal suffrage in France is temporary or perma- 
nent. Certainly as yet parliamentary institutions have taken root 
most firmly where the suffrage has been either wholly or in part 
restricted. 

It was through a share in local administration that Sismondi 
thought the people could best be prepared for political power. The 
administration of the commune deals with matters which come 
home to the poor; while a practical acquaintance with its work- 
ing corrects the notion, natural to the ignorant, that a well-disposed 
ruler could cure all evils by a stroke of the pen. But even here he 
sees the danger of giving absolute supremacy to those absorbed in 
daily labour, or allowing the varied interests of different classes to 
be altogether in the power of one. The medieval system of guilds, 
each possessing an equal share of power irrespective of their 
numbers, seems to him to have been the best devised remedy for 
the evil of either excluding or giving absolute supremacy to the 
multitude. 

In later essays he discusses the powers which should be inde- 
pendent of the people, the ‘‘ prince or executive,” and the “ aris- 
tocratic element,” which he calls also the Conservative power. That 
these should exist in some shape or another he thinks essential to 
good government, and shown to be so both by former experience 
and a consensus of the opinions of greatest weight in all ages. 
There are functions best discharged by a single man, and there is 
also need of a power in the State which preserves its continuity by 
knitting the past with the future. At the same time, his preference 
is apparently for a Senate renewing itself by some method of self- 
election. Similarly, after examining all the known methods of 
constituting the executive power, he prefers theoretically the repub- 
lican or elective form. But he limits this preference practically to 
cases where such a form is already established, or where the old 
institutions of a State are utterly brokenup. But this last case he 
regards as a great misfortune. He repeats again and again that 
each nation should build on the foundations of what they have been 
accustomed to respect and value: Quand ily aun roi il faut le garder. 
A State, he says, is not to be boiled down in Medea’s cauldron in 
the vague hope of making it again young. Institutions need “‘ the 
file, and not the hatchet.” Where there is a hereditary nobility he 
would make it a part of the constitutional order. He sees an evil, 
too, even in changes in the order of succession in a monarchy. 
Though he prefers a Salic law as preserving the real continuity of 
a dynasty and avoiding the risk of the absorption by marriage of 
the natural existence of one state in another, he recognises that if 
the opposite system is identified with national feeling and tradition 
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the nation does well to uphold it. In resisting, too, any arbitrary 
attempt to change an established succession, the nation is defending 
its own rights and liberties. 

He recognised that, at the time when he wrote, an imprudent 
eagerness to move too fast had thrown back the prospects of con- 
stitutional liberty in Europe. He advised its friends for the present 
to be content with a limited programme, including all for which 
some nations were, perhaps, prepared, and at any rate all that was 
attainable. Within the fifty years since he wrote most nations, 
except Russia and Turkey, have advanced beyond what he then 
contemplated. But he especially deprecated all violent and revo- 
lutionary courses. The ancient monarchies of Europe, resting as 
they did on received belief in right and supported by ancient and 
deep-rooted sentiments, could not without rashness be overthrown 
in a vague hope of replacing them by republics. Almost in the 
same language as that of Burke, he points out that as such a 
revolution dissolves the whole political order, it leaves no principle 
of national obligation or unity, no bond compelling a minority, 
especially if it be a local one, to obey the decision of the majority. 
As the only rallying points would be found in the local institutions, 
he thought that if such a revolution was anywhere inevitable it 
would naturally end in Federalism. If in recent times the tendency 
has been rather to consolidation, it is, perhaps, exactly because in 
the two most conspicuous instances the changes have been effected 
under monarchical guidance. 

Sismondi’s last public act was opposing the establishment of 
universal suffrage in his native Geneva. The change was effected 
by a popular revolution, of which he spoke with deep regret. The 
corrupt quasi-dictatorship of M. Fazey, the present democratic 
autoritaire, under M. Carteret, with its arbitrary encroachments 
on personal and religious liberty, illustrate his views as to the 
tendency of universal suffrage to tyranny. He died in 1842, the 
year after the change whose results he did not live to see. His 
writings, therefore, belong to a by-gone generation. But the lessons 
of much of his political teaching have lost little of their value. Of 
the opinions on which we have dwelt many would often be set aside 
as mere prejudice if found in the works of a Royalist, Conservative, 
or a so-called Reactionist. They can hardly be so treated when 
coming from a man like Sismondi, who proclaimed himself a 
Liberal, even a Republican, though he certainly added, not a 
Democrat, and whose zeal for freedom and the happiness of the 
people no one could dispute, although he doubted if either were to 
be advanced by the rough and ready methods of Radicalism. 
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POINTS FOR CONSERVATIVE CONSIDERATION. 


I. 
THE REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 


“Wet, well,” said Grattan, “‘ the day will come when poor Ireland 
will have her revenge. She will send fourscore rapscallions into 
your Imperial Parliament.”* This prophecy bids fair to be fulfilled, 
and the next General Election is not unlikely to result in a fresh 
accession of strength to the Irish irreconcileable party, even should 
the full quota allotted to them by Grattan not be reached. Ireland 
has indeed been having her revenge inside the Imperial Parliament 
during some years past, though its full measure has not yet pro- 
bably been meted out. A certain section of the representatives of 
Ireland, while disagreeably notorious by their conduct, have per- 
sistently tried to arrogate to themselves the distinction of being 
exclusively considered as “the Irish members” or “the Irish 
party.” There is too much reason to fear that they have not been 
wholly unsuccessful, and that there are numbers in England who 
sincerely believe that Mr. Parnell and his followers do really repre- 
sent the opinions of the constituencies of Ireland. It is even to be 
feared that in England there are still many—though I trust their 
number is rapidly diminishing—who as firmly believe that the 
great majority of Irishmen sympathise with crime, promote outrage, 
and foster disloyalty. Mr. Trevelyan lately—to his credit—took 
care to point out in no uncertain language the difference between 
the greater Ireland attached to the cause of law and order, and the 
lesser, though far more noisy Ireland, which identifies itself with 
atrocities and crime. Yet this lesser Ireland alone it is which 
supplies the recruits to Mr. Parnell’s party, and, while falsely pre- 
tending to represent the feeling of the whole country, obstructs and 
paralyses the business of the empire. I propose to endeavour to 
prove by reference to figures that this extreme party which 
usurps the title of “‘ National” really represents but a small per- 
centage of the electors of Ireland. The figures I quote are taken 
throughout from Thom’s almanac, and are those given for the 
General Election of 1880, and corrected down to 1st February 1883. 
In one of the three following tables will be found enumerated all 
the representatives of Ireland—with three exceptions. The three 
excepted are Mr. Bellingham, Mr. Lever, and Mr. P. J. Smyth, all 


* Curran’s Contemporaries, by Phillips. 
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of whom I have found it difficult to classify. The two former by 
their Home Rule proclivities cannot be classed among the Conser- 
vatives, among whom they might otherwise possibly rank, while 
Mr. Smyth by his outspoken denunciations of the Land League has 
clearly separated himself from the extreme Irish party, and at the 
same time, owing to his advanced nationalist views, cannot fairly be 
numbered among the Constitutional Liberals. Let us first consider 
this “ Nationalist” party and the number of electors it represents. 
In the following table A, containing forty-four names, will, I think, 
be found all those who can fairly be considered as constant or 
occasional supporters of the advanced party. Some of these 
gentlemen may possibly object to rank in any way as even occa- 
sional followers of Mr. Parnell, and repudiate the connection. If 
any such are included, I must apologise for the mistake, and the 
withdrawal will only strengthen my case. 


Taste A. 


No. of 


Electors. Constituency. Name of Member. Votes 


obtained. 


291 | Carlow . ‘ . | C. Dawson . 7, ‘ ° 149 
309 | Dungarvan . . | F. H. O'Donnell . ‘ ‘ 139 
263 | Ennis . ‘ . | M. Kenny (late Finigan) . 136 
207 | Kinsale. F . | E. Collins . ; 112 
255 | New Ross. . J. Foley (now Redmond) ‘ 165 
373 | Tralee . . The O'Donoghue . 187 
272 | Youghal . | Sir J. McKenna . 133 
408 | Clonmel . | A. Moore 244 
239 | Mallow. ‘ . | W. O’Brien * ‘ 185 
516 | Wexford : . TT. M. Healy (late Redmond) 292 
1,024 | Galway. T.P. O'Connor . 487 


634 | Kilkenny . | J. Smithwick ‘ 318 
1,446 | Waterford R. Power . 661 


1,982 | Co. Louth . . Callan . 902 
2,744 | Co. Kildare . .|J.Leahy{ . 1,002 
2,484 | Co. Carlow . . EK. D. Gray . 1,218 
” RE. McFarlane . ‘ 
8,159 | Co. Sligo. . Sexton . ‘ 1,550 
” ” .!|D.M. O‘Conor 


” 


| 


* Bye-election—a gain to Home Rule Party. 

t Here, and throughout, where both the members for any constituency appear in the 
same list, I count the votes given for the senior member, each elector having two 
votes. 

¢ Where the two members appear in different lists I give to each the full number of 
votes he polled. There are seven such cases of division—three between Liberal and 
Conservative, four between Liberal and Home Ruler; in no case between Conserva- 
tive and Home Ruler. Though certain electors are by this means counted twice 


over, the result scarcely, if at all, affects the proportional strength of the three 
parties. 
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No. of 
Blectors. Constituency. Name of Member. dieetaal. 


3,276 | Co. Roscommon . | Dr. Commins ‘ ‘ - | 1,585 
. | J. O'Kelly ‘ ‘ ‘i 
2,863 | Queen’s County .| R.Lalor . - | 1,686 
8,395 | Westmeath Co. T.D. Sullivan. -| 1,621 


. O'Connor Power 1,645 
. 8. Parnell (now I. Nelson) “ 
- Molloy ‘ ‘ 1,712 
. Marum ‘ 2,707 
ly ‘ 


1,923 
I. Byrne 
‘Gorman Mahon . | 8,283 
.O’Shea 
8. Parnell (now E. Shiel 2,283 
. H. Metge. 
. H. 0’ Sullivan. ‘ 5,718 


8,088 Co. Mayo 


3,248 King’s County 
4,858 | Co. Kilkenny 
4,764 | Cork 


2,525 Co. Longford 
5,732 | Co. Cavan 


5,544 Co. Wexford . 


5,260 Co. Clare he 


8,711 | Co. Meath 


5,718 Co. Limerick. 
. J. Synan. 
Dillon. P - | 8,949 


8,949 Co. Tipperary 


79,527 total electors. 44 members of Advanced Party. 
49,684 total votes. 


We thus find that these forty-four members were returned by 
49,684 votes, or by considerably less than one fourth, or by 
about 23 per cent. of all the electors of Ireland, 228,278. The 
gross number of electors in the constituencies they represent 
amounts to 79,527, or to about 33 per cent. of Irish electors. 
In the case of unopposed returns I credit the member or members 
with the full strength of the constituency. This tells more 
in favour of the Home Rule party, who gain the large consti- 
tuencies of County Limerick and County Tipperary, than ot either 
of the other parties, who gain the Counties of Kerry and Galway, 
and the County Dublin and Dublin University respectively, County 
Longford being credited equally to the Home Rule and Liberal 
party. Thirty-one constituencies are therefore wholly or partly 
represented by members numbered to a greater or lesser degree 
amongst Mr. Parnell’s disciples. Four of these members, repre- 
senting three constituencies, were returned unopposed. In the 
remaining twenty-eight constituencies, returning forty members, the 
elections were contested. The gross number of electors in these 
twenty-eight constituencies amounts to 62,340, of whom only 
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Taste B. 
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32,497 voted for the successful Parnellites, while 14,997—mostly 
Conservatives—voted against them. These forty members, there- 
fore,—returned by about the same number of electors as are found 
in the single constituency of Liverpool—only obtained between 
them a gross majority of 17,500 votes. 
faction have been allowed to determine and shape all legislation 
for three sessions, to increase the public expenditure in Ireland, 
and to plunge the country into anarchy, to reduce the House of 


Commons to a chaos, and to dictate the treaty of Kilmainham to 
the Queen’s Government. 


And yet this insignificant 


No. of 
Electors. 


Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Votes 
obtained. 


6,923 
345 
441 

14,949 


4,484 


13,580 


Co. Armagh . 
Athlone 
Bandon. 
Co. Cork 


Co. ‘Donegal 
Dublin. 


Drogheda 
Dundalk 
Dungannon . 
Co. Galway . 


Co. Kerry 


Co. Kildare . 
Co. Kilkenny. 
King’s County 
Co. Leitrim . 
Limerick 


Co. Longfora 
Co. Monaghan 


” 


Co. Tyrone 
Co. Waterford 


Co. Wicklow 


Co. ‘Londonderry 


J. N. Richardson . 
Sir J. Ennis. 

R. Allman *. 

W. Shaw. 
Colonel Colthurst 
T. Lea. 
Dr. Kinnear. 

M. Brooks 

Dr. Lyons 

B. Whitworth 

C. Russell, Q.C. . 
J. Dickson 

Major Nolan 

M. Henry 


Sir R. 
R. P. Blennerhassett . 


C. Meldon, Q.C. . 
P. Martin, Q.C. 
Sir P. O'Brien 
Major O’Beirne 

J. O'Shaughnessy 
D. Gabbett . 

Sir T. McClure 


The Attorney-General 


G. Errington 
J. Givan 
W. Findlater 
T. Dickson . 
V. Stuart 

J. A. Blake . 
W. Corbett . 
J. C. MeCoan 


2,738 
163 
216 

5,354 


29°74 
5,768 
670 
268 


132 
4,465 


5,066 


1,245 
2,674 
1,893 

737 
1,109 


3,012 


2,525 
2.818 


3,500 
1,757 


1,438 


” 


95,129 total electors. 


82 members. 


49,807 votes obtained. 


In the second list will be found Liberals, and those moderate 
Home Rulers who may be generally considered as belonging to the 


* Bye-election—a gain to Liberals. 
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Liberal rather than to the “ Nationalist” party. It is possible 
that again amongst these there may be a few who prefer to range 
themselves under the banner of Mr. Parnell and the Land League, 
rather than on the side of Constitutional Liberalism. Though in 
such a case I consider that no apology would be required from 
me, the proportional strength of the two parties might be slightly 
varied by the change. The line between advanced Liberals and 
obstructive Anarchists is sometimes so finely drawn as to be almost 
indistinguishable. These thirty-two Constitutional Liberals are 
returned by 49,807 votes, or by a slightly larger number than those 
which return the forty-four members of the advanced party. The 
gross number of electors in the constituencies they represent 
amounts to 95,129, or to rather less than 42 per cent. of all the 
voters in Ireland. 
Taste C. 


No. of Votes 
Constituency. Name of Member. 


11,765 | Co. Antrim . .|d.Chaine . 56,124 
‘ . | E. Macnachten 
626 | Armagh . | G. Beresford 626 


6,923 | Co. Armagh . .|M. Close. 2,614 
21,805 | Belfast . ; . | W. Ewart . ‘ é - | 8,182 
1,467 | Carrickfergus .|7T. Greer. ; 591 
431 | Coleraine. . | Sir H. Bruce = ‘ ‘ 222, 
12,619 | Co. Down . . | Lord A. Hill 5,873 
308 | Downpatrick. . | J. Mulholland. 176 
4,982 | Co. Dublin . . | Right Hon. Colonel Taylor - | 4,982 
. | L. T. Hamilton 
4,003 | Dublin University. | Hon. D. R. Plunket, Q. CG. . 4,003 
. | Right Hon. E. Gibson, Q.C. 
403 | Enniskillen . . | Lord Cole . ; 204 
4,498 | Co. Fermanagh .j| W.H. Archdale . ‘ .| 2,479 
2,895 | Co. Leitrim . . | A. L. Tottenham . . ‘ 1,088 
841 | Lisburn . | Sir R. Wallace . 841 
1,945 | Londonderry. . | C. E. Lewis. ° ° , 964 
1,202 | Newry . .| H. Thompson. ‘ 587 
141 | Portarlington . | Hon. B. FitzPatrick . ‘ 118 
8,465 | Co. Tyrone . . | W. E. Macartney ‘ - | 8,808 


84,819 total electors. 24 members. 42,382 votes obtained. 


In this table are the names of the twenty-four Conservative members. 
They are returned by 42,382 votes, or by nearly 20 per cent. of the 
electors, and represent constituencies with a gross total of 84,819 
voters. These figures speak for themselves, and show the unfair 
proportion of seats now held by members of the extreme party. 
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The first twenty-four names on the list of the latter obtained 
between them 11,153 votes; they are able to neutralise the whole 
Conservative representation of Ireland, and yet they secured fewer 
votes than were polled for three unsuccessful Conservative candi- 
dates in the cities of Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. The votes given 
throughout Ireland for the unsuccessful candidates are equally 
instructive. Where there were several in the field, I have only 
taken into account those given for him who prozime accessit. They 
stand thus: for the advanced party, 3,493; for the moderate 
Liberals, 16,743; and for the Conservatives, 36,801. And these 
figures, therefore, when added to those given for the successful 
candidates—including unopposed returns—show as the result of 
the voting at the last election a gross total of only 53,182 for the 
‘*‘ Jacobins,” as against 66,550 for the Liberals, and 79,181 for the 
Conservative candidates. The proportion of representatives to 
which the ‘ Jacobin” and the Conservative element should be 
respectively entitled would, therefore, be about twenty-four to 
thirty-four. But the actual numbers are forty-four to twenty-four. 
In other words, the former party hold twenty seats more, and the 
latter ten seats less, than the strength of their respective parties 
among the electors of Ireland would allow them, were the seats 
fairly apportioned between them. 

I have, I hope, so far succeeded in showing that, judged by the 
radical test of mere numbers, the existing representation diminishes 
by nearly one half the due proportion of Conservative represen- 
tatives, while increasing by nearly the same amount that of the 
extreme party. When judged by the test of wealth, intelligence, 
and material prosperity, the result will be the same. Few who 
understand the economic condition of Ireland, will deny that these 
exist to the greatest extent in the province of Ulster. There the 
industry of the people and their greater respect for law have 
encouraged the development of commerce and manufactures, and 
the investment of capital withheld through a feeling of insecurity 
from the rest of Ireland. There are 94,730 electors in Ulster, who 
return twenty-nine members. Leinster has thirty-four members 
with only 58,439 electors; Munster twenty-six members, and 
53,649 electors; while Connaught has twelve members, and only 
17,407 electors; or a much smaller number than are found in the 
city of Belfast alone. Ulster thus contains nearly nine-twentieths 
of the voters of Ireland. Her due proportion of representatives 
should be about forty-four, while she has but twenty-nine. The 
other three provinces (exclusive of Dublin University) would 
together be entitled to fifty-seven. They return seventy-two. In 
short, in order to represent in fair proportion not only the wealth 
and intelligence, but even the mere numbers of the industrial hive 
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of Ulster, the three other provinces should be deprived of fifteen 
representatives, who should be transferred to Ulster. 

I have now shown to what an extent the existing system favours 
the extreme “ Jacobin” party, and how the industry and intelli- 
gence of the north are negatived by the over-representation of the 
squalid poverty and decayed villages of the south and west. 
Fifteen members deducted from the representatives of the three 
other provinces, and added to those of Ulster, would give the 
latter province her due share of representation.* The allotment 
of such new seats need not be difficult. Belfast and Londonderry 
are each clearly entitled to an additional member. 

All counties with upwards of 6,000 electors might have increased 
representation. Antrim and Down might be divided, and each 
given four members; Tyrone and Armagh might each be given a 
third or minority seat. There are also in Ulster many thriving 
and increasing towns, far more worthy of separate representation 
than many now possessing that privilege in the south. The 
County Antrim in particular, owing to the recent development of 
its minerals, bids fair to contain many important commercial 
centres within the next few years. Even at present Ballymena 
might claim a member, Lurgan and Newtownards might each do 
the same. The system of grouping several towns together to form 
one borough, which at -present exists in Wales and Scotland, 
might also be adopted, and Antrim and Larne, Ballymoney 
and Ballycastle, Portadown, Banbridge, and Gilford, Lifford, 
Omagh, Strabane, and Newtown Stewart, Clones, Belturbet, and 
Newtown Butler, or many others, might be formed into groups 
of boroughs. There are also four existing boroughs in Ulster in 
which the electors do not amount to 500. These, in any new 
distribution of seats, would probably have to be grouped with some 
other towns, or their seats given to the counties. In Leinster 
there are four boroughs, and in Munster eight, to be treated in a 
similar manner. The Land League has even contrived to provide 
a fresh reason for the abolition of such small boroughs by the 
tactics lately adopted, for threats have been held out that fairs will 
be “‘ Boycotted” in such towns if a Nationalist be not returned, 
and a system which has proved remorselessly cruel against indi- 
viduals, is now to be enforced against communities. Itis remark- 
able that of the representatives of these twelve insignificant towns 
in the south, nine belong to Mr. Parnell’s party, which would 
therefore be the chief sufferer by their disfranchisement. While, 
however, there are several places in Leinster that should lose 
representatives, there are others with a clear right to gain them ; 


* There are, to start with, tho two vacant seats for the disfranchised boroughs of 
Cashel and Sligo available for transference to Ulster. 
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e.g. Rathmines and Rathgar, Kingstown and Dalkey; Dublin also 
should have a third member. Some of the counties, also, in 
Leinster, such as Carlow and Louth, are scarcely entitled to two 
members. In Munster at least eight small boroughs should be 
disfranchised or grouped together, or with other places; Waterford 
should lose one member, while the claim of Queenstown to sepa- 
rate representation might be maintained. County Cork might be 
divided and given four members, and County Tipperary a third or 
minority member. Connaught, with its 17,400 voters and twelve 
members, would also have to resign some of its representatives ; 
some of the county members there as elsewhere might possibly be 
transferred to Ulster, and one member would suffice to represent 
the ‘City of the Tribes.” Moreover, in any new distribution of 
seats, the Royal University should not be forgotten. 

Such are the outlines of a scheme which an examination of 
the figures shown by the Jast General Election would scem to 
suggest. There can be no doubt that such an examination reveals 
two salient points—(1) the under-representation of Ulster as com- 
pared with the other three provinces; (2) the undue share which 
this misrepresentation gives to the extreme “ Nationalists.” For 
while Mr. Parnell can only claim two members from Ulster among 
his followers, he has about forty from the other three pro- 
vinces, containing only a slightly larger number of electors, and 
the increase in the representation of Ulster would therefore be 
effected at the expense of the ‘ Irreconcileable”’ party. Various 
schemes alternating between Home Rule on the one side, and the 
total disfranchisement of Ireland on the other, are sometimes urged 
by theorists who, panic-stricken at the possible obstruction of 
Imperial business to be caused by the ‘ Irreconcileable” party, 
can see no simple remedy. Yet a remedy could be found in a just 
and practicable manner by such a transfer of representation to that 
greater Ireland of peace and order, as would enable it effectually 
to check and subdue by constitutional means the lesser Ireland of 
turbulence and crime. It is certain that before very long the 
subject of a redistribution of seats will seriously engage the atten- 
tion of Parliament. Then will be the occasion to apply the remedy 
—a constitutional cléture in an effectual form—by a transference of 
representation to the industrious and the orderly, and at the 
expense of those constituencies which, by proving themselves 
unworthy of their privileges, and by disgracing the trust confided 
to them, have nearly succeeded in making Parliamentary govern- 
ment impossible. This, therefore, is not a party but an Imperial 
question, and one affecting the vital interests of all ranks and 
classes. It should be considered from the broadest possible point 
of view, and apart from the probable gain or loss to either Liberal 
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or Conservative, for both constitutional parties are alike in the 
presence of a common danger; and that danger will be increased 
if, as is now certain since the Government have accepted the prin- 
ciple, the franchise is reduced in the Irish boroughs. It may 
become intolerable if the franchise is also reduced in the counties, 
unless at the same time the distribution of seats is materially altered. 

There are, however, other remedies, as well as the one I have 
pointed out, which might also be applied, and would assist to 
mitigate the evil. There is no part of the kingdom where the 
representation of minorities is as much required as in Ireland. 
Salutary as such a system would be at present, it will become 
absolutely essential under a household suffrage ; and even at times 
of popular excitement and ever-recurring agitation, it would ensure 
a hearing to the voice of reason and order—otherwise, the total 
disfranchisement of the more stable and intelligent classes could 
only result in their withdrawal from all interest in public affairs, 
and in the monopoly of authority by the “ Invincibles” of the 
future. M. Taine’s* description of the elections in France in 1791, 
and the means by which they were effected, might be accepted as 
prophetic of a similar state of things in Ireland. Yet another 
remedy is sometimes suggested, but a partial one only, and not 
likely to be acceptable to any party, or even to any section, in 
Ireland. A large reduction in the number of Irish representatives 
is often advocated. This would be a direct violation of the Act 
of Union, and as such should, from an Unionist’s point of view, be 
resisted to the uttermost. 

But as that Act has been already seriously tampered with by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, the plea of its sanctity could 
alone be no longer available; and the proposal, if ever seriously 
brought forward, should be resisted on other and further grounds.. 
The ‘‘ Nationalist ” party, too, who would certainly oppose such a. 
diminution of Irish representatives, and whose very raison d@’étre is: 
hostility to the Union, would scarcely choose its inviolability as the 
basis of their arguments. 

Sentimental reasons, however, have of late been so large a factor 
in Irish legislation that they could not now be safely disregarded ; 
and Irish national sentiment would be certain to revolt at such 
a suggestion. 

wip kat Oddacca.” 
And, however Ulster and Munster might desire to wrench the 
representation away from each other, they would be sure to unite 
cordially in order to oppose its transference to Great Britain. 
I am fully aware that the proportion of representatives as allotted 
* Conquéte Jacobine, ch. iii. 
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by the Union can no longer be defended. The population of 
England has increased by about 16,000,000, while that of Ireland 
has considerably diminished. Still, it could not be politic to 
create a new Irish grievance; and it would certainly be asserted 
by the “ Nationalist” party—probably not by them alone—that 
England, having knocked Ireland down, was now proceeding to 
kick her for falling. Reduction of the number of Irish representa- 
tives may therefore be regarded as impolitic, if not impossible. 

Again, another remedy might be found in the temporary or 
total disfranchisement of such constituencies as persist in sending 
to the House of Commons men whose conduct clearly shows them 
to be unworthy of taking part in constitutional legislation. It 
would be only just that in such cases the constituency itself should 
be held liable, and suffer for the wilful abuse of its privilege. 
Some means must before long be found to allow the real voice of 
Ireland to be heard, and to ensure to the great body of electors 
who support law and order that political power to which they are 
rightly entitled. A continuance of the present system can only 
assist in maintaining the fictitious importance of the advanced 
“Nationalist” party. Few have an idea of the amount of 
pressure that can still, even under the boasted secrecy of the 
ballot, be exercised on voters in Ireland. The extreme party use 
every means in their power to ensure the return of their candidates, 
and those means are not always legitimate. I have already 
alluded to the threats of ‘‘ Boycotting” which are now so largely 
made use of to induce voters to support the Nationalist nominee, 
or, at least, to absent themselves from the poll. The power of the 
Church is also brought to bear, and the ballot-box which protects 
the voter from the influence of his landlord or employer in no way 
impedes the clerical terrorist. I have myself seen a priest stand 
at the entrance to the polling booth, marshalling his flock, and 
directing how the voting-paper was to be marked; and I was told 
by a member of that flock that he would never again have been 
allowed to attend mass had he dared to absent himself on that 
occasion. By such means the ‘ Nationalists” can count with 
certainty on the presence and votes of their supporters; and the 
stern discipline and terrorism of the Land League ensures far 
fewer abstentions from voting amongst its members than can be 
claimed for either the Liberal or Conservative organization. 
Probably, if a true record could be obtained of voters who were 
absent during the elections of 1880, it would be found that the 
vast majority were men of moderate opinions, and that the full 
number of the Land League supporters were accounted for. 

Few who have any regard for the real welfare of Ireland can 
wish to see more power committed to classes who, by their choice 
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of representatives, have already proved their unfitness for it; and 
theories of doctrinaires will only be carried into effect at the 
expense of the peace and prosperity of the country should such 
further power unhappily be granted. Though I write as a Con- 
servative, I still hope that much I have said will be acceptable to 
those who call themselves Liberals; for in Ireland the two parties 
are before long likely to merge into one another, and to find 
themselves united in opposition to anarchy. There have been 
lately many indications of such a coalition. 

There can be no greater mistake than to assume, as is too often 
the case, that Irish Conservatives are of necessity all landlords 
or Orangemen. There is, in truth, no such isolation of the Party, 
nor are its ranks by any means so narrow and rigid. They draw 
recruits from all classes, and every shade of religious opinion may 
be found represented amongst them. Conservative enthusiasm is 
as strong and earnest amongst the shipwrights and weavers of 
Belfast as amongst the tradesmen of Dublin, the gentry of Leinster, 
or the graduates of Dublin University. True Conservatism is not 
represented in Ireland by sectarian bitterness or class privileges, 
and its circle is daily widening. 

Treland has too long been the battle-field of the two great English 
political parties; and, now that a common enemy has arisen, we 
must hope that both will fairly recognise the real state of the case. 

Regardless of minor party differences, they must support the 
great majority of all that are true and honest in Ireland, and 
combine to defeat the rising faction of disorder and anarchy. 
Otherwise the prospect must indeed be gloomy. 


R. Srapies, Jun. 


II. 
WHY CONSERVATISM FAILS IN SCOTLAND. 


Ir is hardly needful to say that in Scotland Mr. Gladstone’s 
monarchy is practically absolute. Of the sixty seats the country 
possesses, only nine are held by Conservatives; and the most 
sanguine observer will not be inclined to predict that the next 
General Election will end in any material change. So deeply 
seated, indeed, are their Liberal convictions, the Scottish people, 
it may be said, have almost no interest in politics. It takes 
two to make a quarrel, and when one of the two shows no spirit in 
his antagonism the onlooker becomes indifferent. It is thus with 
party politics in Scotland. The Conservatives are so weak that, 
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saving in a few constituencies, the public looks upon their cause as 
a thing of the past. The Scottish people, it is true, are not 
unintelligent. They read the newspapers, and they post themselves 
well up in public affairs; but they do so for no practical purpose. 
The country may be in difficulty or in danger; but that does not 
distress the Scot, who goes about his business or his pleasure with 
no anxious thought about the matter. Mr. Chamberlain gives 
voice to sentiments the Radicalism of which is more than ordinarily 
sound. In England there is some public excitement about what 
the Member for Birmingham has been saying ; but, merely smiling. 
with amused approbation, the Scot holds his peace. Lord Salisbury 
ventures the opinion that in the spread of Conservative doctrine 
the aristocracy have really less personal concern than the middle 
and the working classes. The Spectator Radicals south of the 
Tweed are up in arms at once; but “Sandy” disposes of the 
matter by an incredulous pinch of snuff. The Scottish indifference, 
however, is not so real as it seems. It rests upon a conviction 
that, as it were, Liberalism is part of the divine order of things; 
and it will go when that conviction is removed or shaken. 

That is merely a common-place statement of familiar facts. The 
very familiarity of these facts is apt to obscure their strangeness. 
Although as a whole they vote faithfully with Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues, Scotsmen are really the most Conservative portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. Their sentiments are precisely those of 
which Conservatism is the philosophical expression. The people 
of the North are industrious, enterprising, and religious: the ideas 
of property, of order, and of God are constantly in their minds. 
They are so deeply possessed of the spirit of Conservatism, however, 
that no land legislation, no Crofters’ Commission, no abolition of 
the divine sanction of public rectitude, can suggest to them any 
occasion for alarm. That every man is entitled to the possession 
and enjoyment of his own; that trade can be properly carried on 
only in conditions of social calm; that all conduct, public and 
private, must be in accordance with the Confession of Faith: these 
are axioms in the North. Scotland, moreover, is greatly rich as an 
inheritor of military and romantic tradition. What “ situation” 
brought about by the warlike Earl of Beaconsfield can be com- 
pared as regards unreasonableness of loyal ardour with the 
Jacobite affairs of little more than a century ago? In what part 
of her Empire is the Queen more loved than in the land that pro- 
duces servants like John Brown, and regiments like the Black 
Watch? We need seek for no further illustrations. In every 
habit of thought and of social life Scotland is Conservative. 

How is it, then, that, as we have seen, the Scottish Conservative 
candidates adopted by the constituencies can go together to St. 
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Stephen’s in a single first-class railway carriage?* Conservatism 
embodies all the most firmly rooted instincts of the people. Why 
do the people repudiate it? The reason has already been partially 
indicated. The disagreement partakes largely of the nature of 
a lover’s quarrel. It is an affair of misunderstanding rather than 
of genuine repulsion. The Conservatives have “lost touch” of 
‘the people. The local leaders of the party cannot understand the 
matter at all; the national leaders are too much occupied other- 
wise to trouble their heads about it. Certain misfortunes of 
administration brought the Roman Catholic Church into a disrepute 
from which it still suffers in the regard of thousands who unawares 
acquiesce in the great principle Catholicism postulates.t The same 
evil hap has befallen the Conservative cause in Scotland. That 
country has had a troublous career. Until within comparatively 
recent times she has been almost continually at war; and in that 
way it has come to pass that, as the National ballads abundantly 
testify, the stirring idea /reedom is constantly at work in the calm, 
but by no means stagnant, imagination of the people. Unless a 
tyrant is believed to be falling at every blow{—unless his every 
political act or attachment is felt to be in opposition to some fancied 
usurpation of power—the typical Scotsman is not at rest. Now, 
the Conservative party has unhappily become identified with cer- 
tain historical contentions at variance with that spirit of indepen- 
dence. The first Householder Bill, it is true, was carried by Mr. 
Disraeli; but that does not remove the popular belief that the 
blessings of the extended suffrage were conferred by the Liberals. 
The Disruption of 1843 was undoubtedly determined in large 
measure by impetuous ignorance§ ; but it is none the less true that 
the duty of defending the custom of patronage, repugnant to the 
popular feelings, fell to men known mainly for their Conservative 
predilections in politics. The most sensitive characteristic of 
Scotland is precisely that which the withholding of the suffrage and 
maintenance of patronage were certain most severely to shock. I 
allude to what may be called the individual pride of Scotsmen. 
That pride springs partly from the inclination, quite natural to a 
race that has never been conquered, to protest against the assump- 
tion of superior governing capacity ; and partly from the erroneous 
notion of the Scotsman that he cannot away with the Popish 
abomination of authority. 


* As matters now stand, the carriage has three seats too few; but there is no harm 
in repeating Lord Rosebery’s little joke. 

+ To those acquainted with the Scottish people, the aphorism that “ Presbyter is 
but Priest writ large” is singularly suggestive. 

} “ Tyrants fall at every blow! ”—* Scots wha ha’e.” 

§ See the very interesting pamphlet on Spiritual Independence lately published by 
the Messrs. Blackwood. 
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That aversion to Conservatism is aggravated by the means. 
employed in order to its conciliation. Conservative organization 
is a delusion to those who maintain it, and an insult to those 
whom it seeks to influence. Let us see what it exactly is. A few 
men, ardent Conservatives or gentlemen of leisurely positions in 
life, become awake to the fact that the interests of their party are 
being neglected, or take it into their heads that they may find 
some diversion in electioneering. They arrange a meeting of 
those in the district known to share their political opinions. The 
hour of conference arrives, and about a dozen persons of apologetic 
mien appear at the trysted place. A chairman is appointed. That 
gentleman makes a speech. The first half is devoted to re- 
impressing his friends with a due sense of how melancholy their 
prospects are. Radicalism, he says, is in the air. The working 
men are Radical. Believing that on that account their businesses 
would suffer were they to ally themselves with the Tories, so are 
the merchant middle-classes. The Dissenting denominations are 
Radical, and the Church of Scotland is more democratic than its 
Voluntary rivals are. Episcopacy and the professions, it may be, 
are not so bad; but what influence have they? None! Then 
the speaker goes on to lament the progress of destructive legis- 
lation. Measures have been forced upon them, he says, at the 
thought of which the Liberal statesmen of the last generation must 
be turning in their graves. Freedom of contract has been 
abolished ; the value of property is arbitrarily determined; in 
short, revolution is approaching. As Conservatives, the chairman 
continues, it is their duty to do what they can to stem the flood 
that is sweeping away the landmarks of their social and political 
systems. They must do their best; but they have an up-hill 
battle to fight. 

The speaker resumes his chair amid the feeble noise of a few 
hesitatingly tramping feet. His snuff-box is passed round; and 
he will be glad to hear suggestions. Someone thinks that to 
form themselves into an Association is the proper step to begin 
with. A motion to that effect is unanimously adopted ; then there 
is another pause. By-and-by it is perceived that an Association 
requires office-bearers, and it is proposed that the excellent chair- 
man should be made president. The chairman feels highly 
flattered at the honour; and, as nobody else seems inclined to 
have it, he will be glad to do all he can to discharge the duties of 
the position. Vice-presidents and a secretary are appointed; and, 
as “‘Committee” is a word of imposing, business-like aspect, the 
whole of those present are formed into a body of that name. 
Then “refreshments” are called for. During the evening the 
spirits of the meeting become perceptibly brighter. To be a 
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member of a political organization, it is thought, is, after all, a 
thing of considerable account: to hold office in it is really almost 
as good as being an Elder of the Church or a Deacon in the Trades. 
The meeting comes to an end; and the worthy gentlemen part 
with expressions of their fixed resolve to use their influence on 
behalf of the Crown and the Constitution. They will report 
progress at the next meeting of the Association, which is to take 
place in three months. 

It may be that in different places the party organization will be 
built up in slightly different ways; but I think no one will say 
that the description I have just given is in any important respect 
inaccurate. The fortunes of Conservatism in Scotland can hardly 
be sadder than they are: so there can be no reason why the 
discussion of the matter should not be in the plainest words. 
Scottish Conservative organization is false in theory and worse 
than ineffectual when at work. It is based upon the very 
assumption that is most irritating to the people with whom it 
takes todo. It does not see in Radicalism a political system to 
be respected for its power while it is attacked for its impropriety. 
It takes a loftier ground. The members of Associations such as 
that whose genesis I have described are all more or less dominated 
by an idea that has done much to damage the cause they seek to 
advance. They take it for granted that they are socially and 
intellectually superior to the masses lapsed as regards political 
virtue ; and into any proselytising mission into which they enter 
they carry a bearing certain to defeat their purpose. The assump- 
tion of superiority to which I have referred may be warrantable ; 
but it is nevertheless indiscreet. ‘‘ Conservatism is capable of a 
defence and a vindication such as few Conservatives are themselves 
informed of.” * There is no denying that; and it follows that 
the so-called working members of our party are unfitted for the 
task they have undertaken. They have been made working 
members in order that they may not be offended, not because 
they have any special capacity for the functions of their position. 
Their political faith is such that they are not encouraged to enter 
deeply into the science of politics: for Conservatives, as it were, 
are the normal factors in government; and, in so far as they are 
called upon to think at all, their thoughts are directed towards the 
discovery of proof not that they are in the right but that their 
opponents are in the wrong. On the other hand, the holding of 
Radical opinions in itself indicates that some amount of intel- 
lectual endeavour has been devoted to the subject. It thus comes 
about that the people at large regard with contemptuous irritation 
the assumption upon which Conservative missionary activity 
* St. James’s Gazette, August 1881 
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is based. The holders of that assumption talk largely about 
Church and State; but, as a rule, they are able to do little else. 
The lapsed masses, on the other hand, are inspired with living 
ideas which, if not original, are at least their own; and “thousands 
of untaught shoemakers, who have long brooded over the matter, 
are able to defend with vigour and eloquence” the modern anti- 
Conservative ideas of which Mr. Chamberlain believes himself to 
be the inventor.* The general result is a melancholy failure, 
very well illustrated by a casual remark dropped by a working-man 
Conservative at a recent meeting. “ Should we not get up a kind 
of ‘debating society ’?” it was pathetically asked, ‘“‘and read papers 
about such questions as ‘Why am I a Conservative?’ You see, 
although I feel our principles are all right, I can’t well explain 
them and that’s not nice when these Radical fellows tackle you.” 

It should now be plain that, as I ventured to affirm, our organi- 
zation is false in theory. The evidence by which that is established 
shows, also, that it is of necessity worse than useless. It works 
evil, however, in ways apart from those of which we have been 
speaking. The science of politics is one whose domains are made 
very distressful by the energies of the untiring amateur. In 
the matter under review that person is conspicuously to the fore. 
It never occurs to him that experience or professional necessity 
count for aught against his own intuitive “‘ capacity for affairs” ; 
and thus, besides failing to conciliate his opponents, the working 
member of the Conservative Association does his considerable best 
to breed dispeace among his friends. He lectures the professional 
agents of the party ; he is of opinion that the Press is mismanaged ; 
and, as all in the open secrets of the subject know, the coldnesses 
and disunions among Conservatives themselves are almost as 
marked as, and much more discouraging than, the opposition of 
the people at large. 

The state of Conservatism in Scotland, which I have been de- 
scribing as faithfully as I can, must be deplored by all that have 
at heart the welfare of the country. As Lord Pembroke has 
skilfully argued,t there is no arbitrary principle by which to settle 
every political question as it arises; but that is no reason why we 
should cease from party activity. The destiny of nations, social 
and imperial, is not shaped by the rude actions of rivalling political 
sects; but the fact remains that these forces are essential in pro- 
gress. However much they may differ as to means, Liberal and 
Conservative, it will be conceded, are striving to attain the same 
end. Both wish to see the nation prosperous, powerful, and happy 
It is, therefore, for the good of neither that in any part of the 


* St. James’s Gazette, June 30, 1883. 
t National Review for May 1883. 
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country the functions of Party should be abrogated ; nor, which is 
more important, is it for the good of the community at large. 
What, then, is to be done ? 

Nearly everywhere in Scotland there are Conservative parish 
Corhmittees, whose duty is to watch the comings and the goings of 
the voters, and to supply the professional agents with the facts 
upon which they are to speak at the registration courts. Those 
Committees are admirable institutions: they. ought to be main- 
tained and strengthened. In their sphere there is no room for 
personal opinionativeness: what has to be dealt with is purely 
matter of fact ; and thus registration has always been attended to 
carefully and successfully. 

Those Committees, which are the only useful part of Conserva- 
tive organization in the North, should be made the basis of an 
entirely new arrangement. All Conservative Associations should 
become primarily registration Associations, and leave the task of 
spreading Conservative opinions to such as are professionally or 
specially qualified to teach. Of the teachers alluded to, the prin- 
cipal, of course, are the gentlemen who are championing the cause 
as candidates for election to Parliament. Here we are brought 
face to face with another difficulty, or, rather, with the old diffi- 
culty in a new place. To say that as a rule the Scottish Con- 
servative candidates are not well fitted for their tasks is merely to 
make a personal application of what has been said as to the de- 
ficiencies of the party as a whole. Hackneyed as the phrase 
undoubtedly is, we live, it must be repeated, in times of education 
and enquiry. The sentiments that inspired the people of the last 
generation are practically without virtue now. Time was when 
such a question as Mr. Kegan Paul’s ‘‘ What were the uses of 
Waterloo ?’’* was sufficient to overcome any scruple there might 
be as to projects for chastising the nation’s foes, and when 
the squire and the parson were inviolate in every well-conditioned 
regard. That time is past. We may regret that it is so; but it 
would be suicidal not to act upon our recognition of the fact. 
What spirit is it, then, that has displaced the old? It is the spirit 
of reflectiveness. Through the cheap Press, the vastly-increased 
leisure for abstract thought that has resulted from the accumula- 
tion of individual wealth has changed the habit of the national 
character. As regards all its concerns, society is ‘ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought”; and in no department of life is 
that so strikingly true as it is in politics. Imperial glory has lost 
much of its old fascination; neither monarchs nor ministers are 
now allowed to have any shadow of divine right to rule. I must 
not, however, enter into the alluring realms of speculation. All 

* Nineteenth Century for April 1883. 
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that needs to be insisted upon is that, in order to be successful, 

Conservative methods must be altered to suit the circumstances of 
the time. The British Constitution is, no doubt, as glorious as the 
most ardent Tory would have it; the Throne is beyond the reach 
of any terms of praise known to the most enthusiastic Royalist ; 
and the Church—long live the Church! Let them be never so 
resounding, however, mere roaring extollations of those institutions 
will not now suffice to persuade the masses that the Constitution is 
of necessity glorious, the Monarch of necessity desirable, the Church 
of necessity necessary. As imparting literary variety, declamation 
is very good ; but by itself it is apt to incur the heedlessness of regard 
that, as we all know, springs from familiarity. 

“Salisbury is marvellously clever—a deep thinker, a clever seer, 
a hard hitter; but he has two grave and insuperable defects. He 
will not bellow, and he cannot gush. The utmost he can do is to 
speak with polished disdain of those who do. That is a charming 
accomplishment—among accomplished people. But as far as 
securing votes is concerned, one quotation from Scripture, even 
though inaccurate, by Sir William Harcourt, is worth it all.’’* 

If that hint can be applied to the Conservatives of England, how 
valuable it must be to the Conservatives of the North! There is 
not a Radical candidate in Scotland who, when in difficulties, does 
not turn the whites of his eyes upwards in appeal to the witness of 
heaven. That, indeed, would be an evil day on which the 
champions of Conservative principles resorted to meretricious 
devices such as that; but this is an evil day, when they blindly 
ignore the fact that those to whom they address themselves can be 
persuaded only by logical reasoning. What I mean needs few 
further words of explanation. The people of Scotland are deeply 
influenced by the religious instinct : let Conservatism be advocated 
from the religious point of view. They are naturally intensely 
patriotic: let it be shown that readiness to fight for their Queen 
and their country is consistent with, not opposed to, their rarely 
expressed but always present desire to do the will of God. 

** An empire without God cannot stand; for such an empire has 
no longer the principle of unity. It will, by a natural law of 
dissolution, return to the dust; it will sink lower than the old 
world ; for an apostate world is lower than a superstitious world. 
When the relations of authority, and obedience, and brotherhood, 
and the obligations which bind men to God and to each other, are 
stripped of their divine sanction, the Commonwealth is death-struck; 
the vital spark may linger for a while, but the life has fled.’’+ 
These are considerations such as Scotsmen can understand and 


* “ Sangfroid,” in the National Review for July 1883. 
Cardinal Manning, in the Contemporary Review for July 1883. 
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be touched by ; but they are such as one rarely hears in the North. 
Let them be urged, however, conformably with the first principles 
and the proper dignity of Conservatism. We must court favour by 
no trick of clap-trap or of maudlin emotion. ‘‘The popular mind 
is in a transition state, loosened from its ancient moorings, without 
having acquired any fresh anchorage as a substitute. That educa- 
tion will supply the want we are bound to believe ; but until it does 
one must be cautious of being led away by phrases or of supposing 
that the people will, by any magical process, recognise the advan- 
tages of inequality such as now prevails in this country. Tradition, 
example, the national character, respect for institutions adminis- 
tered by men worthy of respect, may, in the absence of 
disturbing causes, keep them loyal to the existing system; but 
they cannot be relied upon under the pressure of immediate 
temptation ; and, therefore, some less vacillating social force is 
necessary to the interests of the constitution than is supplied by 
democratic Toryism.*” By all means let the Conservatives adhere 
to the fundamental tenets of their system ; but let them speak of 
their principles in words intelligible to those that have lost hold of 
them. To-day the people of Scotland vote steadfastly with the 
Radicals ; but when they have been shown that they do so under 
misapprehension they will vote even more steadfastly with the 
Conservatives. 


Eart Hopeson. 


* Mr. T. E. Kebbel, in the National Review for July 1883. 
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Is it really true, as Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us, that “ Feeling 
determines conduct?” Maybe, if we assume that the human race, 
since there has been a human race, has consisted of practically 
homogeneous units, only differing in circumstances or maturity; as 
rich and poor, well-bred and ill-bred, young and old, healthy and 
diseased. The late Mr. Mill hardly shrank from this paradox, but 
probably even in his life-time he stood alone. His surviving 
disciples, less consistent than their master, commonly take climate, 
differences of disposition, and the like, for granted, and yet maintain 
that moral rules rest upon experience ; ¢.g. the rule that prescribes 
courage upon experience that cowards are oppressed, the rule that 
prescribes temperance upon experience that drunkards impair their 
health and fortune, the rule that prescribes truthfulness upon 
experience of the convenience of being trustworthy and having to 
do with trustworthy people. 

As it is observed that most decent people seem to start with some 
inbred repugnance to cowardice, drunkenness, and cheating, it is 
assumed that evolution will help at a pinch; that if people object 
now to the grosser forms of misconduct without trial of their 
results, it is because they inherit their wholesome instincts from the 
experience of ancestors who tried misbehaving and did not like it; 
so that the proverb ought to run, ‘ The child whose father burnt 
his fingers dreads the fire.” The hypothesis is sometimes stated 
in a different form with a cheerful confidence that it is the same 
hypothesis. It is argued that ancestors who accidentally happened 
to be inclined, no matter why, to the practi¢e of courage, temper- 
ance, truthfulness in ordinary emergencies, had a considerable 
advantage in the struggle for existence, and transmitted their good 
inclinations to their posterity all the more surely that they were 
confirmed in them by experience of the happy effects of acting 
thereupon. This has the double merit of leaving a back-door open 
for the appeal to experience, and postponing the awkward question, 
Where do the good inclinations come from? by spinning out the 
easier question, How do good inclinations come to prevail ? it being 
assumed that good inclinations are such as are profitable to the 
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race, and enable it in health and wealth long to live, and strengthen 
it to vanquish and overcome all its enemies. 

At best the doctrine leaves us to guess how a particular race 
comes to take to one paying quality rather than another, to be 
gregarious rather than carnivorous, or carnivorous rather than 
gregarious—it does not pay to be both; wolves are always 
hungry. 

Fresh difficulties meet us when we come to mankind. Puppies 
crawl very much like babies and crocodiles. You infer that dogs 
and human beings are descended from some creature not so unlike 
a crocodile. Well and good; but then remember that when a dog 
is firm upon its feet it goes upon all-fours, and when a child is firm 
upon its feet it goes upright. Is that because the child had 
ancestors who tried going upon all-fours, and tried turning somer- 
saults, and settled that it was easier and more comfortable to go 
upright ? No doubt an arboreal animal so big that it could traverse 
a forest more easily by grasping branches overhead than by trying to 
run up trees or along branches, left its descendants little choice if 
they ever returned to terra firma. The erect posture would be 
forced upon them. It is gratuitous to imagine a struggle for 
existence in the wood or on the ground, and survivors who learnt 
to swing or go upright. There was no room for variations in all 
directions ; there was room for progress in one at a time; the most 
vigorous, the best nourished, went forward in that. 

The erect posture is universal now; courage, temperance, and 
truthfulness are not, but so far we might fairly conclude that they 
are reached in very much the same way. People who are brave 
and temperate and truthful, are so upon the first opportunity, as 
soon as they can fight, or talk, or feed themselves, without waiting 
to observe the results of their action. There are some whom a 
blow naturally disposes to hit back, others whom it naturally 
disposes to run away. There are some people to whom the torpor 
which follows a full meal, when all the power of the organism is 
absorbed in the work of digestion, seems a beatific trance; others 
to whom it seems a state of sordid clogging obstruction. The 
typical temperate man has not been educated by indigestion, or 
the typical brave man by insult, or the typical truthful man by 
mistrust. Occasional experience of these evils helps to make 
average people amenable to the discipline of the brave, the truthful, 
the temperate; repeated experience of them occasionally reforms 
cowards, gluttons, drunkards, liars. 

There is a very large class of our actions which, if we look at them 
simply, depend entirely, or almost entirely, upon'inward development, 
and have little or nothing to do with experience, or desire, or 
fear. They are pure, or nearly pure, products of organic evolution, 
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just as it has been hinted courage, temperance, truthfulness, and 
other virtues may be. We walk, without wishing to be there rather 
than here; we talk, without wishing to change the hearer’s mind, 
without any admiration of what we are saying, just as Americans 
whittle now and St. Olaf whittled long ago, without caring what 
they cut out; and these are only samples of our automatic activity. 
It is quite true that prolonged restraint on any form of it is painful, 
just as the arrest of any physiological process is painful; but the 
pain, or the anticipation of it, is not the motive of the activity: 
whoever supposed that animals digest because indigestion is 
painful? In truth, we discharge an accumulated energy without 
any object of our own. People who are not under lock and key 
can always go out and walk nowhither, they seldom wait for pain 
to drive them ; people who are much alone are always well-pleased 
to have someone to talk to, though very likely solitude has made 
them barren ; hearing nothing, they have little to say, and to every 
new comer they say it over and over again, without pleasure if new 
comers come too thick, after pain if new comers have to be waited 
for long. So, too, we commonly eat without awaiting hunger, 
partly no doubt from habit, partly because when the stomach is 
ready to act, it sets the rest of us in motion. So, too, a cow may 
flick her tail without being teased by flies, or graze without the 
attraction of the grass, just for something to do, as horses and dogs 
run about, and kittens and lambs frolic. A creature that is not 
decrepit finds it easiest, great part of its time, to be doing. 

It is true, of course, that automatic activity may be reinforced 
by rational considerations ; a man may take his daily walk to enable 
him to digest his dinner, or, if more vigorous, for the sake of the 
glow of exercise. He may talk to keep up his acquaintance, or 
because he likes the sound of his own voice; but the automatic 
activity is still the essential thing. Automatic activity is evidently 
disinterested, mechanical activity may be disinterested too. A man 
goes regularly to his business, and misses it if he retires too soon ; 
not because he likes his work, or because his mind is much set 
upon the use it is supposed to be, or upon the wages he expects to 
get, or the fortune he half fancies he may make, for then the 
efficiency of the work would vary with the strength of his desire 
for its results, but because he must be doing, and after a little 
hesitation decided, or let it be decided, that he might as well be 
doing that. How little pleasure counts for is seen again in this, 
that people often abandon what gives them greater pleasure at the 
moment for what they know gives them less. The experience of 
the higher pleasure gives the activity which leads to it all possible 
support; and yet it is not enough, it is a relief to fall back to the 
lower level. In the days of her imperfection St. Theresa found it 
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harder to set herself to mental prayer than to any penance, and 
yet her constantly renewed experience of the delights of it, was 
exactly what gave the keenest edge to her self-reproach. Here the 
sensibility was ready, but the activity was not, and gradually one 
grew up to meet and heighten the other. More commonly the 
lower activity persists by its own momentum till it kills out one 
higher sensibility after another and goes on at last mechanically 
without any sensibility at all. 

In general, action may be instructively compared with growth : 
in the simplest known animals the two cannot be distinguished. 
An ameeba throws itself round its food, or grows over it (and away 
from the water that contains no nourishment), whichever way we 
please to put it; in higher animals the first exercise of each organ 
is determined as much by the internal nutrition as by the external 
stimulus, the subsequent growth is determined by the exercise. If 
we consider growth and action, as we ought upon evolutionist 
principles, as a continuous series through all orders of observable 
being, we shall see at once that success is an incidental result of 
the process of evolution, not the directing Principle, which is to 
be sought elsewhere. Nobody imagines that a shapely tree or a 
perfect crystal, in growing to the perfection of its kind, is directed 
by the necessity of overmastering competitors. In fact, where the 
struggle for existence is severe, crystals and trees submit to all 
kinds of deformities in order to survive ; the perfection of an elm 
tree in a meadow comes of its having had an easy life, so does that 
of the giant trees in the Californian valley. Growth and activity, 
and the perfection of either, are more primitive than any high 
degree of sensibility. It is only in the highest stages of evolution 
that sensibility can count for anything in determining the direction 
of the process of evolution. Yet utilitarians assume that there, at any 
rate, it counts for everything. They forget that the products of 
inorganic evolution have their perfection as well as those of organic. 
The beauty of a crystal is like the beauty of a flower, the beauty 
of a flower is like the beauty of a sunset. Was the colour of the 
ruby or the cloud acquired to please the eye of a bee? Then why 
the colour of the rose? At any rate, you say the beauty consists 
only in the adaptation to our eyes. Even that is begging the 
question, it would be just as reasonable to say that it is the exis- 
tence of lines and colours in a certain objective order which, by its 
constant pressure on our growing sensibility, gradually begets the 
sense of beauty in us just as light and heat colour a flower, a gem, 
or a cloud. 

If the notion of perfection be objective, that is no reason why the 
perfect should not frequently coincide with the comfortable, any 
more than the coincidence, if it were universal (as it would be in a 
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perfectly orderly universe), is a reason for deriving our notion of 
perfection from our experience of comfort. And here we touch the 
real dividing line between ethical theories. An a priori theory of 
ethics does not require any apparatus of intuitions at all, it does 
not require a concrete intuition that this or that action is pleasing 
or unpleasing to the moral sense, or an abstract intuition that 
this or that principle of action is conformable or unconformable to 
the moral reason; it does not, at least it need not, challenge our 
assent to any doctrine as self-evident. It leaves just as much scope 
for observation and inference as an a posteriori theory. Only the 
observation and inference have a different object. An @ posteriori 
theory may inquire whether this or that action, or this or that class 
of action, or this or that temper, will be beneficial to the individual 
or to the community; an a@ priori theory will inquire whether 
actions or tempers are conformable to the general development of 
human activity, since this conformity may plainly in each case 
depend upon individual exertion and reflection; as a drill-sergeant 
or dancing-master forms by gradual study and observation a 
general notion of what is a proper carriage, in order that each may 
train his pupils to acquire it; but neither forms the notion from a 
study of what carriage is found comfortable, though this may come 
in by the way, as when a round-shouldered pupil is informed that 
he does not give his lungs proper play; nor does either teacher lay 
exclusive stress upon public opinion, for a slovenly pupil often 
says it does not matter, there is no one to see, and is rebuked and 
told that what is proper is proper in sight or out of sight. 

Now, good character and good conduct are clearly moral, while 
good carriage is of itself unmoral, though considerations of obedience 
or usefulness may make it a duty in special cases to cultivate it. 
Where, then, does the difference lie ? In the first place good conduct 
and good character imply good intention, a man must know and 
mean what he does; conduct which is merely mechanical is not 
exactly virtuous or vicious, though it proceeds from habits formed 
by actions which in some degree were one or other. But good 
carriage at its best is quite natural, unconscious, and unintentional ; 
we say that a man’s attitudes would be perfect if they were not 
conscious or studied. Again, and this is more important still, 
carriage in itself is not of a nature to give rise to feeling of any 
kind; but conduct, especially, is always apt to be accompanied by 
feeling of a peculiar kind.* An awkward man is quite at ease in 

* Preciser definition must be left to physiologists. Very probably the psalmists spoke 
experimentally of the reins and the heart. The connection of the liver with the conscience 
is also well known; whatever troubles the conscience commonly upsets the digestion, 
while the conscience is frequently relieved by a purge which relieves the stomach ; so, 


too, it is often literally true that the sight of peculiarly gross misconduct turns the 
stomach ; and it might be possible to distinguish the feeling of turning sick with disgust 
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his own den or in company of his mates, it is only when he comes 
into elegant company that he is stiff or uneasy; but an uneasy 
conscience is troublesome everywhere, and a sinner is most at ease 
in a crowd of those who do not know his guilt or share it. So, too, 
we may compare the feelings of a man who has leapt a chasm, and 
of a man who has committed a murder. Macbeth’s words serve 
for both : 


I am afraid to think of what I’ve done, 
Look on’t again I dare not. 

But there is a serious difference : in all probability half-an-hour’s 
rest will set a man’s nerves right after such a leap, almost certainly 
a night’s rest will do it ; but a murderer’s nerves may be upset for 
weeks or months, even though he has the best reason to believe 
that nobody saw him or is likely to suspect him. Part of this 
discomfort, no doubt, is due to the unfamiliar situation of a man 
who knows that the police would catch him and hang him if they 
knew what he had done. But part of the discomfort is due to the 
feeling that he has done violence to himself. The pain felt after 
committing a crime may be illustrated by the difficulty of commit- 
ing it. Many more people contemplate crimes than commit them. 
The majority, as a rule, are withheld not by fear of consequences, or 
by fear of remorse (a man hungry to satisfy greed, lust, revenge, 
cannot imagine the reaction), or by fear of any kind, but simply by 
incapacity. In some moods it is as attractive to gloat over the 
triumphant issue of some impossible crime, as to gloat over the 
raptures of some impossible sacrifice. In such cases, the activity 
is tame, orderly, and cautious, while the imagination and the 
desires are either greedy and vindictive, or romantic, or both by 
turns. It is useless to inquire what motives we have to restrain 
us from following such desires; we cannot follow them; that is 
motive enough to keep sensible and serious persons from brooding 
upon them, which is the worst mischief likely to come of them ; for 


from the feeling of turning sick with fright,as when a woman sees a baby on the edge 
of a precipice or a severe operation just beginning. Here, if anywhere, one might apply 
the distinction of the physical and the social medium: as though the physical impression 
were the same in both cases, while in one it was left to itself, in another complicated by 
social considerations. We may say that we know the temper of the shameless or cruel 
person is anti-social, while the temper of the baby is not, and the temper of the surgeon 
may be positively benevolent; or we may say that the temper which resents the 
sickening pain inflicted by the profligate or the tyrant, and not the pain inflicted by the 
unconscious baby or the beneficent surgeon, is itself a social product. If, however, we 
examine by what social process this temper is produced, we only find that social develop- 
ment is favourable to disinterested and leisurely observation, and, therefore, to all 
appropriate feelings; and we have to distinguish between the feelings which every 
member of a well-developed society has simply by reason of being well-developed, and 
those which he acquires by intercourse with elders and contemporaries, whose judgment 
represents public opinion ; these either judge by results at first or second hand, or try as 
well as they can to agree with the vigorous persons who like and dislike as soon as they 
have leisure before experience. 
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the more one broods on anything, good or bad, quite out of reach, 
the less chance there is of taking active measures for anything, 
good or bad, in reach. Sometimes the opportunity comes for a 
profitable or necessary crime, and finds men still unready. Utili- 
tarians have been much exercised with the case of a gentleman, 
married, with a family, who had managed the estate of a near 
relative for many years with a tacit promise of succeeding to it in 
time. * At last he took possession in due course, and afterwards alone, 
in some repository of old papers which. he was searching for another 
purpose, he came upon a will which left everything to another rela- 
tive, no nearer than himself, who knew little or nothing of the 
testator. He might have destroyed the will with impunity, he might 
have left it upon the chance that no one else would find it, or that 
the finder would think it no business of his to disturb a deserving 
gentleman in the enjoyment of an estate which he had every right 
to expect, or he might have communicated himself with the heir, 
which he did. Of course, everybody agrees that the last: was the 
only proper course, that the second course would be pitiable, though 
opinions might differ as to how far it was pardonable for a man to 
spare his family’s comfort and prospects at the expense of his 
inward peace. Yet it is obvious that it would have been for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number to burn the will and put 
the matter out of his head. It would be for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number if every possessor of an estate in the like 
case were to do the like. To promote the security of heirs without 
expectations cannot be represented as an essential part of public 
policy ; indeed, on grounds of public policy, it might be well upon 
the whole to favour heirs-at-law against heirs-at-will. The rule 
he would have broken never works very well; a rule that works 
well generally works just as well after it has been secretly broken ; 
good rules would be as safe as the public requires if they were left 
to the support they would receive, in the great majority of cases, 
from the good who approve of them and the many who find them 
convenient. The public gains nothing by investing them with 
what consistent utilitarians must think a superstitious sanctity. 
If it is for the public happiness that men should make wills, that 
happiness is less impaired when a will is secretly suppressed than 
when it is annulled in open court. If it be said that the law- 
abiding temper, the law-abiding character are valuable in them- 
selves, utilitarians who generally call themselves liberals cannot 
deny that the insurrectionary temper is valuable too, just as they 
maintain that the self-asserting temper is as necessary as the 
self-sacrificing. Which ought to be subordinated, in what 
measure, and when? The value of the law-abiding temper 
depends upon the perfection both of the law and of the machinery 
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for enforcing it. Lynch law is sometimes necessary, and would 
be impossible if everyone—but criminals—were perfectly law- 
abiding. Even in ordinary times the interest of the community 
is that everybody shall be law-abiding up to about the 
same point, not that people of fine natures shall be so much 
more law-abiding than others as to put themselves at a dis- 
advantage. 

But then it may be said that to a man himself his character is 
more important than anything else. Now, the plain answer to this 
is, that it is quite as easy to argue that a man who makes a sacri- 
fice is the worse for it, as to argue that he would be the worse for 
not making it. All that is called self-esteem when it comes into 
consciousness is, no doubt, when it exists in the state of sub- 
consciousness, a very important constituent of well-being, and all 
this receives a wound that never heals without a scar when a man 
does something important which is not to be avowed, especially for 
the first time; but the pain of that wound and the injury to the 
general health vary much—perhaps they vary more than the pain 
and injury that come from the thorns of circumstance. If it seems a 
man’s duty in the conventional sense, which is so much clearer than 
all the explanations, to ruin himself and his family late in middle 
life, and he does it, no doubt he gains this much, that duty 
thenceforward fills a larger proportionate place in his imagination. 
On the other hand, he is likely to think the worse of life, to dis-— 
courage his neighbours, perhaps to depreciate them—all the more 
because his standard is higher. Instead of superintending large and 
familiar business with mastery, he has to commend himself to new 
masters by the bungling good-will with which he sets about 
drudgery ; he goes along with nothing to admire or to be glad of 
except the thought of others who have sacrificed more ; he is almost 
sure to be less of a man than he was before, though what there is 
may be better ; at the best he is like a man who enjoys a long grace 
before a bad dinner. 

It is idle, then, to say that a man who publishes a will by which 
he is disinherited is moved by a rational desire of the temporal 
good of the community, or of his own spiritual good; the touch- 
stone of the occasion simply shows of what metal he is made; he 
is sure, after living the life of a model country gentleman for 
twenty years or more, not to have the virtu* of an Italian of 
the Renaissance, who would very likely have impaired his character 
less by a prompt and neat suppression of the will than a man who 
had the virtue to publish it without hesitation, for the hardship 


* It is said that traders in difficulties not seldom have the virtu to tide over a 
crisis by a forged acceptance, taken up in time, without the “ virtue” which would 
obtain sufficiently elastic credit upon the strength of a known character. 
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he suffered at the hands of the testator and the heir would tell 
upon him whether he grumbled or no. 

It would be easy to multiply other cases, where all but the best 
people are the worse for doing their duty—as a good child who goes 
on submitting to a selfish parent ; a good wife with a bad husband ; 
a good husband with a bad wife; in all alike the profitless endu- 
rance seems to take all the colour and work-a-day worth out of the 
character; their devotion is above praise, and they are as dull 
as ditch-water. All would be worth more, in a common-sense point 
of view, if they would once do wrong and break loose ; on the other 
hand, innocent bigamists who have reason to love each other would 
be better, in the same sense, if they had the courage to hold to- 
gether. But it is needless to go on; one crucial instance is enough 
if well considered. 

If, then, activity is independent of experience, of desire and fear, 
of pleasure and pain, if it has a direction of its own, which it 
fulfils when normal, as a tree fulfils the law of its growth, if it is 
capable of persisting in this direction, without regard to the 
advantage of the agent or the community, activity may fairly be 
called autonomous. The autonomy of activity is not by any means 
a “‘ metaphysical” principle, like “‘ Free Will”; it does not imply 
that any form of human activity is incalculable, or that a man in 
presence of an alternative creates a preference for one side or other. 
‘Free Will” may be true or false—to my thinking it is true—but 
the less ambitious principle of the autonomy of activity will go far 
to explain the facts to which advocates of ‘‘ Free Will” appeal. 
A necessarian is quite at liberty to maintain that spontaneous 
activity would be accurately conditioned by the degree of develop- 
ment attained, even if it were quite unaffected, as it never is, by 
desires or experience, by circumstances or training ; but, perhaps, he 
may have to acknowledge, that however it is conditioned (most 
probably, he would think, by personal and ancestral nutrition), it is 
independent in some measure of the things which do affect it. And 
within the sphere of spontaneous activity we can still distinguish 
something that corresponds to the old distinction between propensity 
and will. There is, for instance, a difference between being active 
and being industrious, between being good-natured and being for- 
giving, and the like. In general, when a man does what he is inclined 
to naturally, we think there is less merit in his good works and less 
demerit in his bad, even though the inclination may be quite dis- 
interested. An active man need not think much of the reputation 
he is going to get, or the improvements he is going to effect, or the 
happiness he is going to diffuse, nor need a meddlesome man look 
forward to the large crop of mischief which he is certain to raise. 
Both may be disinterested, and yet we are only glad of the useful 
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pusybody, without thinking him good, and angry with the mis- 
chievous busybody without thinking him wicked. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is a drawback if virtue be practised against the 
grain. An indolent person who is always trying to be industrious, 
@ censorious person who is always trying to be forbearing, seem in 
some way to come short. When the impudent ensign said, as the 
fighting began, ‘‘Why, Colonel, you are afraid,” we think the 
colonel had the best of it when he answered, “If you were half as 
much afraid, you would run away”; but we do not think the 
colonel a hero. All such laborious virtue seems, in a certain way, 
more meritorious than the virtue to which a man is inclined, in 
another way less satisfactory. Nor is it exact to say that we 
admire most the man who can do without an effort what costs 
common men a great effort, through a sort of confusion, as if he 
both made an effort and did not make it. In fact, what we admire 
is precisely that he makes a great effort with ease. Here, too, a 
physical analogy may help us. A good oarsman or a good pedes- 
trian in good condition has his natural stroke or his natural stride; 
after a bad start he gets into it, after a good start he settles down 
to it; he has also the power of putting on a spurt. The best 
pedestrian or the best oarsman is he, whose natural stride or 
stroke being fastest, is also able to put on the quickest spurt and 
to keep it up longest with the least distress. A man of heroic 
virtue is always ready for a splendid spurt. Now, in considering 
our athlete, it is obvious that the energy which sustains his natural 
stride or his natural stroke is organised in his well-nourished 
well-exercised limbs, but the spurt obviously comes from some 
store of unorganised energy; the common metaphor of “ putting 
‘on more steam” is exactly to the point as far as it goes: when a 
man who is rowing or running well puts on a spurt, there is no 
change in the direction of the machinery, only in the amount of 
driving power. Even in a boat we can see that putting on more 
steam over-taxes and deranges the machinery; when the stroke 
puts on a splendid spurt, the boat probably travels faster, but more 
than one of the crew get wild. But the engine which drives the 
bark in the race of life is much more subtle ; one may reverse the 
engines by getting up more steam. 

It is needless to prove at length that this reserve of energy is some- 
thing specially human ; it is by this that we combine impressions 
into ideas, and are able to think of things as wholes, to generalise 
and discover universal principles. The higher animals, at their 
best, live in the action or impression of the moment; their habits 
are a train that goes off when it is fired; their memory is a 
kind of dream. But the same central store of energy which 
gives us more or less dominion over the impressions of the 
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moment and makes us rational beings, gives us more or 
less dominion over the activity of the moment, and makes 
us voluntary agents. It is to the will, to the central store of 
energy, that moral judgment, in the strictest sense that can be dis- 
cussed, the moral judgment of the best races at their best times, 
does as a fact apply. A great man, in the full sense, is a man in 
whom this store of energy is large; a good man, one in whom it 
is rightly directed of itself. So, too, a man is free in the full sense 
which makes him a proper subject of moral judgment, when he 
acts of his own will, unfettered by hindrances inward or outward. A 
man who is not his own master is a poor creature at best, whether 
it is the world or his own organisation that is too much for him; 
very likely he is something worse, and yet he is not so bad asa 
man who does evil out of a wicked will. So, too, good impulses, 
good training, good circumstances, will make a very fine fellow, 
a character above suspicion, with more staying power perhaps than 
another who puts forth his virtue from within till taxed beyond his 
strength. And yet the latter, while he is good at all, is good in 
the higher sense of the two. 

Of course, if the principle of evolution be sound, this central 
store of energy must be accumulated by the same process which 
determines the evolution of the race. It agrees with this, in that it 
varies immensely in different individuals. Men have strong and 
weak wills as they have strong or weak backs; they have vigorous 
or feeble reasons as they have keen or dull senses. A man may 
have weak impulses and a strong will, as he may have a strong 
constitution and weak muscles; or strong passions and a weak 
will, as he may have strong muscles and a frail heart ; he may have 
great acuteness and a weak judgment, as he may have good eyes 
and a poor head. Again, though the spiritual growth does not 
seem to be cut short with the bodily, yet it would be difficult to 
name a mortal who does not pass his spiritual prime if he lives 
out his life: the best and wisest gather new gifts and graces to the 
last, but always upon a smaller scale. Their consolation is to 
believe that in their prime they laid up much treasure in heaven. 
When faith waxes cold, many will think that as every known race 
of animals has a bigger brain in the old age of the race than in its 
youth, and as the human race, even if we accept Archbishop 
Usher’s authority as final, certainly existed for thousands of years 
before it became capable of any general spiritual development ; so 
it is natural in the human individual also, for what is evolved last 
to go on evolving longest. 

However this may be, when the will, strong or feeble, upright 
or perverse—for this difference, too, sometimes seems innate—is 
once evolved, it seems to exhibit a curious detachment from any 
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origin we think to assign to it. As was said long ago, He created 
man and delivered him into the hands of his counsel. One may 
compare the activity of man to the water of a stream: some of it 
is turned hither and thither, backwards and forwards, to irrigate 
a meadow or the like; some of it is carried in and out, and up 
and down, in the pipes of a water company; some of it runs in 
the channel it has worn for itself, and maybe turns a mill-wheel ; 
and some fills the boiler which drives a steam-engine. Very 
likely this is the least part of the water, and does the most work ; 
but no knowledge of hydrography in general, or of that stream 
and its valley in particular, will enable one to foretell what the 
water, when it gets into the boiler, will do. A man’s action can 
be calculated, so far as it depends upon his disposition, his cireum- 
stances, or his interests. The better we understand all these, 
the more allowances we make for him, whenever we notice, as 
we often have occasion to do, that in one thing or another he is 
behaving worse than we should do; the more allowances we make 
for ourselves when, as occasionally happens, we are forced to 
notice that he is behaving better ; but when it appears that his 
action proceeds from his own will, we make no allowance for him 
or ourselves. 

This undoubtedly has the air of a paradox. Necessarians are 
never weary of insisting (when they can be got to discuss a 
question which they prefer to beg) that, at this rate, no action 
can be meritorious in the full sense unless it is capricious too. 
Upon this, it is to be observed, in the first place, that voluntary 
energy, like all energy, is exhausted in its original form by 
work. 

A man is responsible for his character, so far as it has been 
fashioned by purely voluntary acts; but when his character has 
been completely fashioned, if it ever is completely fashioned and 
fixed before he dies, his power of voluntary action is gone. He 
may still have abundant energy and commanding influence; but 
he and his energy and influence are henceforth entirely committed 
to a given course, and this course is as calculable as a comet’s; 
and a good way short of this most men who are past middle 
life have their characters so far formed that those who know them 
well can reckon upon them for good or bad in many things, so 
long as they have to act in familiar circumstances. When a 
change in circumstances calls for a new effort, those who know 
them best may be most uncertain whether they are still capable 
of a new effort to meet the danger or no. It is to be observed, in 
the second place, that as a man’s will is a name for the sum of his 
unorganised capacity of action, and as this capacity is organised 
or if so be disorganised by action; so it receives a moral character, 
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and becomes the subject of praise and blame by the same process 
by which it is organised or disorganised. This depends upon the 
fact that voluntary activity has not a special set of objects of its 
own; the objects of voluntary choice are the same as those of 
instinctive desire, except so far as they may be transfigured by 
rational thought. Inclinations for incompatible objects are felt 
simultaneously or alternately (physiology might not inconceivably 
determine which); the man wavers between them until his will 
throws its weight into one scale or the other, and we judge him 
by the choice.* It is to be added that, as we know that the water 
in the boiler is free of all that governs water in the brook, we 
know that it is subject to all that governs fire and steam; if, as 
we know that the will is free of what the rest of us is subject to, 
we knew to what the will itself is subject, we should cease to judge. 
We judge what we do not know the reason of, because we do not 
know it, which has often been assigned as an excellent reason 
against judging. 

Still, whether the notion of responsibility has more than a 
provisional value or no—whether we ever come quod absit to 
think of bad men as we think of bad trees, which we improve, if 
we can, or else get rid of, if we may—it is clear that, for the 
present, the conception of responsibility does exist, and that it 
attaches to voluntary activity—that is, to the activity of the 
energy, which accumulates because it is evolved faster than it is 
organised. It is obvious that this is only an explanation of the 
object to which a certain rule is applied. What is the explanation 
of the rule itself? What is the meaning of right and wrong? 
Now, if we assume that we are parts of a whole, and that in this 
whole a process is always going on which brings forth more and 
more life—life not necessarily easier or pleasanter, but fuller, 
more varied, occupied with larger objects, more strenuous, more 
stable—several inferences follow, of course. First of all, as we 
are parts of the whole, what goes on in the whole tends fo go on 
in us, and the movement outside us affects us of itself to an 
extent which is not limited by the degree in which we share it. 


* Unless, as happens often enough, the matter is decided for him by his autonomous 
activity. Almost all waste time in deciding what is preferable; and when, at last, 
they put themselves in action, do what is easiest, against their judgment, even against 

their inclination: they do not what they ought, not what they think best, not what they 

wish, but what is in them to do. Even then they act, in a way, of their will: it is‘ 
their will to end suspense, and to let that come which they half foresee. The same 

holds of yielding either to temptation or discipline: the man, will and all, holds out up 

to a certain point, for good or bad; then the enfeebled will throws its weight into the 

scale that is growing heavier. Again, if the will is strong, it may persist against 

inclination, and break through habit and conquer circumstance; and the observation 

of this is taken for a great proof that it is “ free,” as was powerfully argued by the late 

Dr. Ward in his theory of “ anti-impulsive effort.” 
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When a piece of cliff breaks up and falls, each fragment has a 
momentum of its own, and each receives added momentum from 
the rest. Next, as soon as we come to be capable of thought, it 
is clear that we must perceive that the normal direction of our 
activity lies in conformity to this process. This does not mean 
that we necessarily have, in some mysterious manner, an uncon- 
scious or semi-conscious conception of the process of evolution, or 
that the final definition thereof, whatever that may be, is somehow 
latent in our minds, and only waits to be elicited by sufficiently 
wide and detailed experience, or sufficiently subtle dialectic. It 
only means that the process goes on, in fact, with certain results, 
some of which we share, some of which we observe, and are more 
or less affected by both. Voluntary activity is right when it 
conforms to, or, it may be, anticipates, the normal—it might be 
better to say the appointed—direction of involuntary activity. 
This direction may be determined, as has been said and shown— 
in some measure—without any reference to pleasure or pain, since 
its development is analogous to the normal growth of a crystal or 
tree, which are incapable of either. 

It would be interesting to trace the subject further, to inquire 
how the Principle which governs the order of evolution also 
originates in us the peculiar feeling called conscience, which is 
sometimes imagined to give their whole peculiar content to the 
twin words, right and wrong; and the inquiry might throw light 
upon the connection of evolution with the value of spontaneous 
normal judgments, a matter which evolutionists are oddly content 
to imagine finally settled by Locke. For the present it may 
suffice to resume the points already suggested. 

Feeling does not determine conduct; nutrition * determines 
activity ; activity results in action; action gives rise to feeling, and 
forms character; feeling may influence conduct, but character 
determines it effectually ; normal character depends upon normal 
activity; the development of normal activity may be studied 
apart from the feeling which accompanies it, as the normal growth 
of sentient beings may be studied without reference to growing- 
pains. It may be added that as the experience of feeling is not the 
primary determinant of conduct, so neither is the expectation of 
feeling ; fear and desire in their elementary forms being prior to 
experience or imagination. Much action, moreover, is unin- 
fluenced by any or all of these from the first, as all action tends to 
be independent of all these at last. Men abstain from crime not 
because they judge it unprofitable or perilous, but because they are 
incapable of flying in the face of their training and their history. 


* If it be asked what determines nutrition, no answer has been given half so com- 
plete or plausible as the old one—the Providence of the Most High. 
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Disinterested action, especially when it is regretted, proves that 
activity is autonomous, that it goes on of its own nature, indepen- 
dent of wishes and motives; as a watch, when it is wound up, goes 
without the inducement of being cleaned. Activity may be not 
only autonomous but voluntary when it is the outcome of a central 
store of energy. It is to voluntary action in this strict sense 
that the idea of responsibility attaches. The idea of responsibility 
implies a de facto sympathy on our part with the general order of 
the universe to which normal action conforms. 


G. A. Smcox. 
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Miss Austen seems to have taken her proper place in public esti- 
mation quite within our own day. The knowledge of her merits had 
been limited for a long time to the world of letters, when, owing 
partly, perhaps, to a reaction against both the sensational and 
psychological schools of fiction which had so long reigned supreme 
in that department of literature, partly to the interesting memoir 
of her published by Mr. Austen Leigh, partly, perhaps, to the 
knowledge that Lord Macaulay vied with Walter Scott in admira- 
tion of her, Miss Austen emerged from her seclusion, quietly 
took possession of her rights, and has now, we may say, become 
the fashion. Her novels first saw the light at a trying moment 
for a débutante, for they were all published between 1811 and 
1818, contemporaneously with the earlier Waverleys, and no 
wonder they paled for a time before the flood of glory which 
then burst upon our literature. That they were not extinguished 
by it is a demonstration of their sterling merit, and that they 
should sooner or later push their way through the ruck of com- 
petitors who occupied the vacant field after the death of Scott, 
is now seen to have been a certainty. Among the six or eight 
great names who have distanced all rivals in the race during the 
last fifty years, none so far above the others as to claim 
undoubted supremacy, yet all worthy of the palm, Miss Austen 
has now been enrolled; and while it is possible that she may 
be destined hereafter to a still higher rank, it is certain that she 
will never take a lower. 

The coarseness of one class of novelists who have enjoyed a very 
wide circulation within the last quarter of a century, has, no doubt, 
quickened the public relish for the purity and elegance of Jane 
Austen. But these are not her only or her chief claims on our 
admiration. Her wit, humour, and dramatic power are of the 
highest and rarest kind; and as the recent issue of her works 
in a very convenient and readablé edition, by Mr. Bentley, has 
helped, perhaps, to make the present generation better acquainted 
with her, I hope I shall find a good many readers to take an 
interest in the following observations. 

Miss Austen was the daughter of a country clergyman who held the 
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livings of Deane and Steventon in Hampshire, and at Steventon 
Parsonage she was born on the 16th of December 1775. Her 
mother was a Miss Leigh, of the family of the Leighs of Warwick- 
shire, likewise the daughter of a clergyman, the vicar of Harpsden, 
near Henley. Her youth and womanhood were passed in the 
kind of society which these connections necessarily imply—the 
society of the rural clergy and gentry, who, before the intro- 
duction of railways, rarely left home for any time, and formed 
a social circle by themselves, which was seldom broken in upon by 
strangers, either from above or from below. Her writings are a 
faithful reflection of it, and no one acquainted with its peculiarities 
could doubt for a moment in what station of life Providence had 
placed Miss Austen. She had brothers who hunted and shot, and 
took orders and went to sea, and behaved like other members of 
their class. She had a handsome sister to whom she was devotedly 
attached, and affectionate parents, and a happy home affording her 
all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. Here her character 
was formed, here her habits of observation first took root, and 
here were the people who made the earliest impressions on her 
mind. Here she lived till she was twenty-six years of age; and 
here she wrote Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, and 
Northanger Abbey, though none of them were published till some 
years after they were written. In 1801 she removed with her 
family to Bath, and afterwards to Southampton, finally settling 
down with her mother and sister at Chawton, a village in Hampshire 
about a mile from the town of Alton. At Chawton she resumed 
the occupations which Bath and Southampton had interrupted, 
and began to prepare her two first novels for the press. In the 
course of the next six years she wrote all the remainder, and they 
duly made their appearance in the following order: Sense and 
Sensibility in 1811, Pride and Prejudice in 1813, Mansfield Park in 
1814, Emma in 1816, and Northanger Abbey and Persuasion in 1818 
after the writer’s death. Her biographer says that she only lived 
to see the first three novels of Sir Walter Scott, but that she used 
playfully to declare that Scott, whom she detected at once, had no 
business to write novels, ‘‘ taking the bread out of the mouths of 
other people, whereas he had fame enough as a poet.” By her 
own novels she only cleared, while she lived, the small sum of 
seven hundred pounds. Pride and Prejudice was rejected by Cadell. 
Northanger Abbey was sold toa publisher in Bath for ten pounds, 
who did nothing with it, and gave it up again to the family on the 
repayment of the money some years afterwards, little knowing 
it was by the author of Pride and Prejudice. Miss Austen died at 
Chawton on the 13th of June 1817, and was buried in Win- 
chester Cathedral. Hers is a life altogether on which one loves 
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to look back as a little calm spot on the troubled waters of 
literature; a life without disappointment, and without distress ; 
untroubled either by vanity or by poverty; innocent and useful 
from the beginning, and sunny and happy to the last. 

The distinctive excellence of Miss Austen has, of course, been too. 
frequently described to make it easy to say anything original upon 
that point. My present object is rather to show that she is still 
unapproached in that peculiar power of describing common-place 
characters so as to give each of them an individuality, which 
attracted the homage both of Sir W. Scott and Lord Macaulay, and 
that in this, as in some other respects, she has not been equalled 
even by one who is often thought to have excelled her, I mean the 
authoress of Adam Bede. 

I know not if it has been observed that Miss Austen’s power of 
interesting us in the common-place is not confined to the characters 
she introduces into her stories, but extends also to the stories 
themselves. What can possibly be simpler than the story of 
Emma, or of Mansfield Park, or of Pride and Prejudice, or of 
Northanger Abbey. The first and the last here named are, I think, 
the most interesting of Miss Austen’s novels ; and how is the interest 
produced? To begin with Emma. Setting aside the episode of Jane 
Fairfax, which I have always thought spoils the plot, the whole 
interest, independently of the portraiture of character, centres 
in a few persons, the heroine herself, her protégée Harriet 
Smith, Mr. Knightly, Caroline, and Mr. Elton. Emma, as we 
know, is a pretty, lively, very clever girl, living with a valetudi- 
narian father, and thrown into almost daily intercourse with a 
Mr. Knightly, an excellent gentleman with many very attractive 
qualities, but with nothing either heroic or romantic in his 
character. He is, moreover, seventeen years older than Emma, 
and has watched over her from early childhood. They are 
rather in love with each other without knowing it; but their 
attachment runs smoothly and easily, and provokes only an 
amused smile. Emma herself is a born matchmaker, and has set 
her heart on inoculating her young friend Harriet with a taste 
for better society and more refined manners than she has hitherto 
been accustomed to. Harriet, who is the illegitimate daughter of 
some man of property of whom we hear no more, has been placed 
as a parlour boarder in a neighbouring ladies’ school, and when 
first taken up by Emma casts many a longing lingering look behind 
on a family of excellent farmers, the female members of which 
had been her school-fellows, and with whom she used to pass the 
holidays. Their brother is secretly in love with her, and Harriet 
would soon have been in love with him but for Emma’s interference. 
The girl is soon taught to fancy that she ought to look higher ; 
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and then follow a series of mistakes which read her mistress a 
rather sharp lesson. Harriet, who is now ready to fall in love 
with anybody, is taught at first to look up to Mr. Elton, a young 
clergyman with a good living in the neighbourhood, but vain, con- 
ceited, and impertinent, and, more than all, with an eye to Emma 
herself. The young lady encourages his visits, thinking they are 
meant for Harriet. He is extremely polite to Harriet because she 
is the friend of Emma. But he misinterprets the smiles of Emma 
as much as she misinterprets his; and the climax is reached when 
Mr. Elton proposes to Emma, when the lady reproaches the gentle- 
man for his treachery to Harriet, and the gentleman reproaches the 
lady with the insult to himself, which such a supposition involves. 
But nobody’s heart is broken. The cards are shuffled, and they 
all begin over again. 

Next time it is Harriet herself who makes the grand mistake. 
She only knows that she is expected to fall in love with somebody ; 
and is perfectly ready to do her duty. Emma now designs 
Harriet for Mr. Frank Churchhill, a very eligible young gentleman 
who rescues her from the insolence of some gipsies. Harriet has 
the presumption to conceive a passion for Mr. Knightly himself, 
who had taken pity on her at a ball, and asked her to dance when 
she seemed likely to go without a partner. As no names are 
mentioned between Harriet and Emma, as often as the former 
alludes to the great obligations under which the object of her 
affections has placed her, Emma supposes her to be referring to 
the gipsies, while all the time she is thinking only of the country 
dance. Emma again goes off upon a false scent, and this time, 
of course, her punishment is far worse: when Harriet by slow 
degrees lets out the real truth, and adds that she has some reason 
to suppose her affection is returned, the state of her own feelings 
is revealed to Emma in a moment. 

A few minutes were sufficient for making her acquainted with her own heart. 
A mind like hers, once opening to suspicion, made rapid progress; she touched, 
she admitted, she acknowledged the whole truth, Why was it so much worse 
that Harriet should be in love with Mr. Knightly than with Frank Churchhill? 
Why was the evil so dreadfully increased by Harriet’s having some hope of a return? 
It darted through her with the speed of an arrow, that Mr. Knightly must marry no 
oné but herself! Her own conduct, as well as her own heart, was before her in the 
same few minutes. She saw it all with a clearness which had never blessed her 
before. 

Her trouble, however, is only of three days duration. Circum- 
stances bring about an understanding between herself and Mr. 
Knightly. Poor Harriet has again to be disenchanted, and 
eventually consoles herself with the handsome young farmer for 
whom she has always had a sneaking regard. Mr. Knightly and 
Emma are not long in getting married. And the Eltons, of course, 


are profuse in their compassion for the bridegroom. 
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Now, I think, my readers will agree with me that this is genuine 
comedy of the highest order; our old eighteenth comedy in a new 
dress, but such as Goldsmith and Sheridan might have envied, and 
Cibber, Colman, and Murphy would have gazed on with despair. 
Indeed, as a writer of pure comedy we hold Miss Austen superior 
to them all. If we limit the word wit to jests and repartees, 
Sheridan, no doubt, must be allowed the first place. But if we 
mean by it the power of making a great variety of characters, 
grave or gay, wise or weak, elegant or vulgar, utter the particular 
sentiments appropriate to each shade of difference, in language as 
proper as the thoughts, the palm must just as certainly be awarded 
to the authoress of Emma. There is not one of her novels which 
is not infinitely more true to nature than either the School for 
Scandal or She Stoops to Conquer; nor which is not equally amus- 
ing without either the false brilliancy of the one or the broad 
farce of the other. It is difficult, of course, to keep the plots and 
the characters separate in one’s mind, so as not to say of the former 
what is only applicable to the latter. But for the present we 
wish to be understood as referring only to Miss Austen’s stories, 
and the means which she uses for creating and sustaining our 
interest. She deals in no extraordinary situations or startling 
discoveries. She takes the every-day events of ordinary English 
life as she saw it in the upper middle class, and weaves them into 
narratives of such exquisite literary grace, and of such absorbing 
interest, that even after the tenth or eleventh perusal we find it 
hard to lay them down unfinished. Among English writers in 
the region of domestic comedy she reigns without a peer. 

One secret of her peculiar excellence is, that she was a true 
artist. Her art was all in all to her; she had no moral end in view, 
no great lesson of life or conduct to inculcate; no great spiritual 
problems to investigate or analyse. She belongs to the pre- 
scientific period. She exhibits a combination of purity and 
piquancy which is almost without a rival; but purpose, alas! she 
had none. The profounder and more earnest spirits of the present 
day might even pronounce her frivolous, and say that in this melan- 
choly world in which kings and priests and tories are plotting 
against the interests of humanity, it is a sin to waste an hour on 
such triflers with existence as Jane Austen. Jane, however, I 
should say, must have found this world a very pleasant one, and 
certainly in her writings we find no glimmering of a consciousness 
that she was charged with any mission to amend it. 

In the novels of George Eliot we find ourselves at once in a 
totally different atmosphere. In her, as in Charlotte Bronté and 
Charles Kingsley, there is always some great purpose in the back- 
ground which throws its shade over the story, heightening its effect 
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sometimes as a thunder-cloud in the distant horizon sometimes 
heightens the effect of a landscape, but lifting it at once out of 
the region of comedy, however humorous may be the incidents. 
It is not, however, between the plots of Miss Austen and George 
Eliot that I wish to institute a comparison, for that would be a 
superfluous task. It is George Eliot’s object, in her best-known 
and best works to show us that as deep tragedies may be 
enacted in a cottage as in a palace; that laughter and 
tears walk side by side through the world, from the cradle to 
the grave; and that in every rank of life wrong-doing brings its 
inevitable retribution. With George Eliot, indeed, ‘the moral 
law” plays the part of Fate in the Greek tragedy, and she 
teaches her lesson by means of such solemn catastrophes as are 
calculated to promote what Aristotle calls the proper end of 
tragedy: the expulsion or castigation of those passions which 
form the subject of the drama. A young man or woman reading 
Adam Bede is frightened at the consequences of seduction, and 
moved by pity for the sufferers at the same time. Hetty arriving 
at Windsor to find Arthur gone, Arthur arriving at Hayslope to 
find Hetty in gaol, and the particular passions which led to this 
accumulation of misery—desire, vanity, ambition—stand rebuked 
in the presence of it. In the emotion of pity there is always a 
conscious or unconscious reference to our own prospects: we 
descend in imagination to the position of those whom we com- 
passionate, and pity for them passes into fear for ourselves. Miss 
Austen’s treatment of the same kind of immorality produces no 
such impression. By the elopement of Lydia Bennett with young 
Wickham in Pride and Prejudice, we are more amused than 
shocked ; and if the fall of Miss Rushworth in Mansfield Park is 
not amusing, as little can it be called tragic. We feel neither pity 
nor terror, for we see neither grief nor retribution. 

We may say, then, that so far as their views of human life are 
concerned, Miss Austen and George Eliot are divided from each 
other by the whole width of the gulph which separates comedy 
from tragedy ; and we do not imagine that the position is likely 
to be contested. But there is another point in which it is some- 
times assumed that George Eliot was the equal—if not, indeed, the 
superior—of Miss Austen; and to that I would now call special 
attention. The locus classicus on the subject is in a passage in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Diary for the year 1826, in which he says of 
Miss Austen :— 


That young lady had a talent for describing the involvements, and feelings, and 
characters of ordinary life, which is, for me, the most wonderful I ever met with. The 
Bow-wow strain I can do myself, like any now a-going; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders ordinary common-place things and characters interesting from the truth of the 
descriptions and the sentiment, is denied to me. 
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George Eliot’s latest biographer * has very properly quoted this 
dictum, and applied it to her own heroine. But many other 
people who knew nothing about Miss Austen have said the same 
thing of George Eliot; and the very characters singled out by 
Miss Blind are those which were at once recognised by critics as 
the most powerful illustrations of that particular faculty. But 
let us hear what this lady says, and I think it will be found to 


suggest the very contrast between the two writers which I am 
anxious to develop :— 


In her delineations of life she carefully eschews the anomalous or exceptional, 
pointing out repeatedly that she would not, if she could, be the writer, however 
brilliant, who dwells by preference on the moral or intellectual attributes which 
mark off his hero from the crowd, instead of on those which he has in common with 
average humanity. 

But then, again, hear what she says of the Dodson sisters, whom 
she rightly selects in exemplification of this trait :— 

They are in their way among the most amazingly living portraitures that George 
Eliot ever achieved. Realism in art can go no further in this direction. These women, 
if present in the flesh, would not be so distinctively vivid as when beheld through the 
transfixing medium of George Eliot’s genius. For here we have the personages, with 
all their quaintnesses, their eccentricities, their odd old-fashioned twists and ways— 
only observed by fragments in actual life—successfully brought to a focus for the 
delight and amusement of generations of readers. There is nothing grotesque, nothing 
exaggerated, in these humorous figures. The comic effect is not produced, as is often 
the case with the inventions of Dickens, by some set peculiarity of manner or trick of 


speech more in the spirit of caricature. 

But surely “ quaintnesses, eccentricities, and odd old-fashioned 
twists” are not exactly what Sir Walter Scott was thinking of 
when he spoke of the “ ordinary common-place things and charac- 
ters” in which Miss Austen had the art of interesting us. I fancy 
George Eliot’s admirers have fallen into the very natural mistake 
of confounding the word common with common-place. The Dodsons 
belonged to what may be called common people. Their station in 
life was common, prosy, unromantic, essentially vulgar, presenting 
none of the exceptional and poetical aspects which great wealth 
or great poverty, or high birth or eminent abilities, present. But 
I deny that their characters, personally and individually, are 
common-place-—common-place, that is, in the sense of being 
externally just like everybody else, and exhibiting no salient 
distinctions for the hand of the draughtsman to lay hold of. No 
educated person could have been in the company of Mrs. Tulliver, 
or Miss Pullet, or Mrs. Greg, for five minutes, without saying 
afterwards what an odd person she was. The quaintnesses 
which garnish their conversation are like the knots or excrescences 
on the trunk of a tree, of which every climber knows the benefit ; 
and however common-place they might appear to equals and to 
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contemporaries, they are not common-place to us. Now, Miss 
Austen’s characters are. In Mr. and Mrs. Elton, in Miss Bates, 
in Mrs. Norton, Lady Bertram, Mrs. Allen, Tom Thorpe, Mr. 
Tilney, Edmund Bertram, and a host of others, we have none of 
those same quaintnesses and eccentricities—none of those jutting 
peculiarities which give the writer a grasp upon his or her 
characters, and which, being once mastered, rob portraiture of 
half its difficulties. 

These personages have externally, and at first sight, nothing 
whatever to distinguish them from the common herd; and to 
recognise the latent personality of a character like Mr. Elton’s, 
so as to create an individual instead of a type, to see as with a 
microscope all the subtle lines and veins which elude the naked 
eye, and make the man to be what he is, demands genius of a 
different order from that which created Mrs. Poyser, or Mrs. 
Patten, or Dinah Morris. Why is it that such characters as Lady 
Bertram, in Mansfield Park, or Mrs. Allen, in Northanger Abbey, or 
Mr. Woodhouse, in Emma, are not utterly insipid and unin- 
teresting ? The only reason I can think of is that they are so truly 
human and so truly natural, and that there is no human character, 
however apparently insipid, totally devoid of all elements of 
interest if we have only the power and sympathy to appreciate 
them. The common characters of Miss Austen, in a word, would be 
indistinguishable from the rest of the crowd by any ordinary 
observer ; and in reading her novels we seem to be listening to 
the shepherd, telling us what it is which enables him to dis- 
tinguish every face in a flock of five hundred sheep, though to 
anyone but himself there is not the smallest difference between 
them. In Miss Evans, on the other hand, though she possessed 
the same talent which Miss Austen carried to such perfection, we 
see that even those characters which have excited the greatest 
admiration have peculiarities which lie upon the surface; and 
that their ideas and modes of expression, though common to a 
large class, are sufficiently unlike those of ordinary persons in 
educated society to attract attention by themselves. We might 
meet the Eltons and the Bertrams and the Bennets in any 
country drawing-room to-morrow, and not perceive that they had 
in them material for a novelist. But we could not meet Miss 
Evans’ principal characters in any society without being struck 
with them at once, and noticing their marked idiosyncracies. 

Miss Austen does, at times, of course, draw characters ex- 
ceptionally odd, such as Mr. Collins, in Pride and Prejudice, and 
Mrs. Jennings, in Sense and Sensibility. But though the comedy 
here is broader, the talent which it demands is less rare. Of his 
kind, however, Mr. Collins is irresistible. His litttle speech to 
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Elizabeth Bennett, declining to believe her serious in rejecting his 
offer of marriage, shows the same kind of humour which Dickens 
occasionally presses into the service of caricature :— 


“ When I do myself the honour,” says he, “ of speaking to you next on the subject, 
I shall hope to receive a more favourable answer than you have now given me; though 
I am far from accusing you of cruelty at present, because I know it to be the 
established rule of your sex to reject a man on the first application, and, perhaps, you 
have even now said as much to encourage my suit as would be consistent with the 
true delicacy of the female character.” 

** Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth, with some warmth, “ you puzzle me exceed- 
ingly. If what I have hitherto said can appear to you in the form of encouragement, 
I know not how to express my refusal in such a way as may convince you of its 
being one.” 

“ You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear cousin, that your refusal of my 
addresses are merely words, of course. My reasons for believing it are briefly these :— 
It does not appear to me that my hand is unworthy your acceptance, or that the 
establishment I can offer would be any other than highly desirable. My situation in 
life, my connections with the family of De Bourgh, and my relationship to your own, 
are circumstances highly in my favour; and you should take it into further con- 
sideration that, in spite of your manifold attractions, it is by no means certain that 
another offer of marriage may ever be made you. Your portion is unhappily so small, 
that it will, in all likelihood, undo the effects of your loveliness and amiable quali- 
fications. As I must, therefore, conclude that you are not serious in your rejection of 
me, I shall choose to attribute it to your wish of increasing my love by suspense, 
according to the usual practice of elegant females.” 


Mrs. Jennings, in her efforts to console Marianne Dashwood, who 

is pining for a faithless lover, is little less delightful :— 
‘What now? Your poor sister is gone to her own room, I suppose to moan by herself. 
Is there nothing one can get to comfort her? Poor dear! it seems quite cruel to let 


her be alone. Well, by-and-bye we shall have a few friends, and that will amuse her 


a little. What shall we play at? She hates whist, I know; but is there no round 
game she cares for?” 


“Dear ma’am, this kindness is quite unnecessary. Marianne, I daresay, will not 


leave her room again this evening. I shall persuade her, if I can, to go early to bed, 
for I am sure she wants rest.” 


“ Ay, I believe that will be best for her. Let her name her own supper, and go 
to bed.” 


I hardly know whether Mr. Woodhouse and Mr. Bennett and 
Miss Bates are to be included in the same class. I am inclined 
to think they are. Certainly an old gentleman, even a vale- 
tudinarian, who talks in the following strain, must be allowed to 
have marked peculiarities :— 

‘‘ Miss Bates, let me propose your venturing upon one of these eggs. An egg, boiled 
very soft, is not unwholesome, Serle understands boiling an egg better than anyone. 
I would not recommend an egg boiled by anybody else; but you need not be afraid, 
they are very small, you see,—one of our small eggs will not hurt you. Miss Bates, 
let Emma help you to a Uittle bit of tart—a very little bit. Ours are all apple tarts. 
You need not be afraid of unwholesome preserves here. I do not advise the custard. 
Mrs. Goddard, what say you to half'a glass of wine? A small half glass, put into a 
tumbler of water? I do not think it could disagree with you.” 

Generally speaking, however, Miss Austen does not attempt to 
draw humorous characters as whole and distinct individuals, in 
the sense in which Mrs. Poyser and Mr. Macey are humorous 
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characters. Her humour is diffused over the whole piece, and 
brings one up suddenly at the most unexpected corners. We read 
on unsuspiciously, with nothing to warn us of what is coming, 
when, on a sudden, the fly is lightly thrown over us, and, with 
a little jerk of the wrist, we are hooked in a moment, and in 
fits of laughter before we well know what has happened. In 
Mansfield Park, Sir Thomas and Lady Bertram are very great 
people, who have two very fine daughters, of whom they are both 
very proud, together with a niece residing in the family on the 
footing half of a cousin, half of a humbler companion. The 
eldest Miss Bertram—Maria—makes a grand match, and leaves 
home; and then little Fanny Price, who has grown a very pretty 
girl, has an offer from a very eligible suitor, which she is supposed 
to have accepted, chiefly, it would seem, because nobody thinks 
it possible she could refuse him. Sir Thomas and his Lady, 
a good-natured, dull, lazy woman, absorbed in her dress and her 
pet animals, are highly delighted; and the lady congratulates 
her niece in the following terms: 


“T will tell you what Fanny,” said she. “Iam sure he fell in love with you at the 
ball. Iam sure the mischief was done that evening. You did look remarkably well. 
Everybody said so. Sir Thomas said so. And you know you had Chapman to help 
you dress; I am very glad I sent Chapman to you. I shall tell Sir Thomas I am sure 
it was done that evening.” And still pursuing the same cheerful thoughts, she soon 
afterwards added: “ And I will tell you what Fanny—which is more than I did for 
Maria—the next time pug has a litter you shall have a puppy.” 


Here is another touch from Sense and Sensibility of the same 
kind : 
Marianne Dashwood was born to an extraordinary fate. She was born to discover the 
falsehood of her own opinions, and to counteract by her conduct her most favourite 
maxims. She was born to overcome an affection formed so late in life as seventeen, and, 
with no sentiment superior to strong esteem and lively friendship, voluntarily to give 
her hand to another ; and that other a man who had suffered no less than herself under 
the event of a former attachment, whom, two years before, she had considered too old 
to be married, and who still sought the constitutional safeguard of a flannel waistcoat! 

Miss Austen occasionally touches a deeper chord. In the 
character of Anne Elliot, one of the most interesting of her 
heroines, the influence of disappointed affection on a girl of sense 
and spirit, is exhibited with a degree of power for which we might not 
have given the authoress credit, had we never read the story of 
Persuasion. We see the worm-i’-the-bud preying on her damask 
cheek, and the picture is all the more striking from its contrast to 
the lighter tone in which she usually speaks of such subjects. 
Comedy, however, does not reject pathos, and is sometimes 
improved by it, and Miss Austen’s occasional appeal to our com- 
passion militates nothing against the position here assigned to 
her in fiction. 

Where Miss Austen stands on a lower level than George Eliot is, 
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as might be expected, in that region where the poetry and prose of 
human life commingle with each other, where sentiment confronts 
logic, and in which a man communing with his own spirit be- 
comes aware of influences and sympathies which he cannot shape 
into words, but which stir him to the lowest depths of his nature. 
There are two passages, both in the Mill on the Floss, which, for 
mingled sweetness and sadness, I have always thought without an 
equal. The first I shall quote is Maggie’s outburst of grief when 
she finds that all her books have been sold at the execution : 

“Oh, but Tom,” said Maggie, her eyes filling with tears as she rushed up to the table 
to see what books had been rescued, “ our dear old Pilgrim’s Progress—that coloured 
with your little paints; and that picture of Pilgrim with a mantle on looking just like 
a turtle—O dear!” Maggie went on, half sobbing, as she turned over the few books. 


“T thought we should never part with that while we lived. Everything is going 
away from us; the end of our lives will have nothing in it like the beginning.” 


The second is from a much earlier chapter, breathing exactly the 
same sentiment : 

Life did change for Tom and Maggie; and yet they were not wrong in believing that 
the thoughts and loves of these first years would always make part of their lives. We 
could never have loved the earth so well if we had had no childhood in it—if it were 
not the earth where the same flowers come up again every spring that we used to gather 
with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping on the grass; the same hips and haws on the 
autumn hedge-rows ; the same redbreasts that we used to call “ God’s birds,” because 
they did no harm to the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet monotony 
where everything is known, and loved because it is known? 

The wood I walk in on this mild May-day, with the young yellow-brown foliage of the 
oaks between me and the blue sky, the white star flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell 
and the ground ivy at my feet—what grove of tropic palms, what strange ferns or 
splendid broad-petalled blossoms, could ever thrill such deep and delicate fibres within 
me as this home-scene? These familiar flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, this 
sky, with its fitful brightness, these furrowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of 
personality given to it by the capricious hedge-rows—such things as these are the 
mother tongue of the imagination, the language that is laden with all the subtle, 
inextricable associations which the fleeting hours of our childhood left behind them. 


The italics are mine. Yes: what is worth that ‘sweet mono- 
tony”? Here we have the real fountain which is the source of 
that moral conservatism which can only perish with human 
nature: which appeals to the heart and the imagination, without 
which political creeds are but questions of arithmetic, and laws 
and institutions but houses built upon the sand. 

Of all this we, of course, find nothing in Miss Austen ; she looks 
out upon life with a perfectly self-satisfied glance, unconscious of 
that world of feeling which lies ‘‘ too deep for tears”: assuming 
that everything round about her is quite as it ought to be, and 
likely to continue as itis. To borrow a fine saying of Mr. Morley’s 
upon Lord Macaulay, there is no “‘ touch of evening” in her writings. 
There is no to-morrow, no suggestion of any possible change in the 
habits and order of society ; a defect, perhaps, which can hardly be 
called a fault in a writer of comedy, but is certainly one charm the 
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less. But so it is, and the narrow limits within which lay all 
her experience, and all the stock of observation on which her works 
are founded, must have contributed largely to its absence. She 
never looks beyond one particular section of society, neither above 
nor below it. 

Nec doluit miserans inopem aut invidit habenti. 


She sees no extremes; she moves solely among the well-bred and 
prosperous classes, who have neither had struggles of their 
own, nor witnessed those of others, nor have ever risen so high as 
to come in contact with the wider and more elevated ranges of 
thought, of which dwellers in the great world, on the confines, if 
not within the pale, of the governing circle, necessarily catch 
occasional glimpses, and hear passing echoes. But within her own 
sphere, and given her own ideas of life, her work is almost perfect. 
It is carving on a cherry-stone ; but the finish is exquisite, and the 
effect a miracle of art. 

Her novels, too, have a value of their own, quite apart from 
their literary merit. As records of rural manners at the com- 
mencement of the present century, they are invaluable. The squire 
and the parson, together with those comfortable families, more 
common we fancy a hundred years ago than they are now, who 
without being either landowners, or clergymen, or professional men 
of any kind, lived upon their means, and were recognised as quite 
distinct from “trade,” form her staple materials. Now and then 
a man of fashion drops down upon the little circle, the admired 
of all beholders ; or some naval officer covered with the laurels of 
Trafalgar, and rich with the spoils of French merchantmen, appears 
upon the scene to remind us of the great days when every Gazette 
contained a victory. But such stars are few and far between. The 
society to which we are introduced is that quiet old-fashioned 
country society which flourished in its integrity down to the 
death of George IV.; quite unsuspicious of its own shortcomings, 
and quite convinced that it performed all the duties which could 
be expected of it. Railways, Reform Bills, and the tracts for the 
times have completely revolutionised it. Such a village as High- 
bury is no longer to be found. And such clergymen as Edmund 
Bertram and Mr. Tilney, young men of excellent principles, who: 
hunted, shot, dancéd, and dressed like other people, all in perfect 
good faith, are as extinct as Squire Western. 

We see the same class of men in the pages of George Eliot, 
but not as they appeared to their contemporaries. That is 
what constitutes the superior utility of Miss Austen’s por- 
traits, namely, that we see not only the men themselves,’ but 
also what society thought of them. We see that they were 
accepted as all that clergymen need be, and this fact alone 
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is sufficient to show us the immensity of the gulph by which 
we are divided from the days of our grandfathers. Miss Aus- 
ten lives in her quiet little Berkshire or Hampshire home, to 
which no whisper of Evangelicalism, no mutterings of Dissent, 
ever penetrate. To judge from her works, she must have lived 
on in happy unconsciousness of the existence of such disturbing 
elements ; and here is evidence that they must have played a 
much smaller part in the country life of many parts of England 
than it is customary to suppose at present. Miss Austen, who had 
lived among clergymen all her life, and gives them such prominence 
in her stories, never places a word in the mouth of any one of 
them relating to the religious questions of the day, or indicating 
that Wesley and Simeon, or Hall or Irving, were anything more 
to them than the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. It may be 
said, perhaps, that Miss Austen lived in a part of England in which 
Dissent has never flourished; and that had the scenes of her 
stories been laid in the Eastern or the Midland counties, she 
would have told a different tale. It may be so; but the same 
cannot be said of her silence on another subject, namely, the con- 
dition of the peasantry. It was in the south-western counties of 
England that this was at its worst; yet neither in Miss Austen, 
nor, what is more remarkable, in George Eliot, do we find the 
slightest allusion to the existence of discontent among the poor. 
Miss Austen, indeed, never mentions them, yet it is odd that her 
attention should never have been drawn to facts which are said to 
have been so flagrant. 

It is clear, however, that the society which this lady represents 
reposed at that time in a state of the most absolute security, 
apprehensive of no evil either from within or from without; 
and, as I have said, totally unconscious that anything more 
could be expected of it than the life which it had always 
led. The feeling in question is well illustrated by the memorable 
statement of Mrs. Patten, who complains to her friend and 
confidant, Mrs. Hachett, of the new clergyman’s rudeness in telling 
her of her sins. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Hachett,” says.the good old soul, ‘I 
never was a sinner.” What she meant was that her cheese was 
always to be depended on. This profound conviction that the 
fulfilment of certain positive and formal obligations is all that can 
be required of us, was characteristic of every class of society 
before the deeps were broken up by the great religious and poli- 
tical changes which occurred between 1828 and 1832. The 
influence of the French Revolution on the higher aristocracy had 
been considerable. But it had not penetrated much lower; and 
what that great event did for them, the events we have just men- 
tioned did for the class just below them. Between the middle and 
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upper middle classes in 1825 and in 1845, there is as wide a dif- 
ference as between the country gentleman of the reign of Queen 
Victoria and the country gentleman of the reign of Queen Anne. 
Miss Austen lived before the change, and before it was even thought 
possible. The little village hierarchy—the clergyman, the squire, 
and the farmer, whether tenant or yeoman—was bound together by 
the closest ties. The squire represented the political and military 
elements of the British Constitution, which had saved us from a 
French invasion, and had brought “Bony” on his knees. The 
parson represented the great national bulwark against Popery 
on one side and Puritanism on the other, which were alike 
hated by the vast majority of Englishmen; and, compared with 
his services in this great public capacity, what was a little 
worldliness in his private life, or a little negligence in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duties, even supposing that anyone 
was sensible of it? Not a feather in the scale. This is the 
secret of the existence and even of the popularity of the old 
race of top-booted clergymen, who hunted two days a week, shot 
partridges, danced quadrilles, and drank port wine, praising God, 
and ready to say with Miss -Patten, that as far as their clerical 
office was concerned, at all events, ‘“‘ they never had been sinners.” 

The ideas and manners of these bygone days are brought before 
us very vividly in these delightful pages. Even clergymen, 
we see, might take “rather too much of their host’s good wine,” 
without the offence being considered a serious one, even by a 
lady. When a gentleman of birth and breeding, and accustomed 
to the best society, comes to call upon a lady in a rather agitated 
frame of mind, she at once, and as the most natural mode of 
accounting for it, supposes he is “‘ in liquor.” What a phrase from 
the lips of an “elegant female”! But it was in constant use among 
our grandmothers, who saw too much of the reality of the com- 
plaint to be very nice about the name. The dinner-hour seems to 
have been four, or, at the latest, five o’clock; and supper, as we 
gather from Emma, was beginning to go out of fashion, though 
still kept up by a few old people who loved the ways of their youth. 
The men remained some time over their wine, and on joining the 
ladies sat down to a round game, at which a little extra hilarity 
was always regarded as seasonable, no matter how it was produced. 
The party would break up between ten and eleven, and drive home 
as many miles to bed; and next Sunday the vicar, who had been 
the most reckless gambler at “ speculation,” and had drunk his 
bottle of port two nights before, would appear in the pulpit, rosy, 
clean-shaven and clear-eyed, and deliver an excellent discourse on 
the evidences of the Christian religion, a theme to which his hearers 
listened in the spirit of the Northern farmer, never having clearly 
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understood that Christianity required any proving, but still pleased 
to be reminded that it was all right, and that all their old con- 
victions were still sound and good, and might be relied upon to 
last them their lives. 

Survivals of the ancient régime lingered long—perhaps still 
linger—in remote country-places; and those who are old enough 
to remember its departing footsteps, will be able to form a perfectly 
clear conception of the society in which it was the rule, and will 
find an undying relish in the works in which it is embalmed. The 
principal object which I proposed to myself in writing this essay 
was to vindicate Miss Austen’s title to the highest place in our 
modern literature, as a painter of common-place characters and 
incidents, invested by her genius with the interest which seldom 
attaches to any but uncommon and romantic ones. I think that 
in this particular department of literary art she has not been 
equalled by George Eliot, superior as is the latter in passion and 
pathos, and those more violent convulsions of human nature which 
form the materials of tragedy. Of the wide difference between 
Miss Austen and Miss Burney, Lord Macaulay has said all that is 
necessary. I cannot see that either Miss Ferrier or Miss Edgeworth 
have approached at all nearer to Miss Austen. I should be half in- 
clined to say that both Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Trollope had gone 
nearer than any of them; for certainly Mr. Ormsby and Lord Eskdale, 
Archdeacon Grantly, Mr. Sowerby, and John Eames merit much the 
same kind of praise as we bestow on the characters of Miss Austen ; 
but still it is longo intervallo. Neither Dickens nor Thackeray pro- 
fess to enter the lists with her. Major Pendennis, for instance, does 
not exhibit himself, but is only exhibited, with incomparable art, 
no doubt, by the showman. Miss Austen, then, in my judgment, 
remains the Queen of modern comedy. Most of her stories could 
be converted into plays with very little trouble, and we have actors 
and actresses on the stage now who would do them full justice. 
What a Miss Bates or Mrs. Jennings we might have in Mrs. 
Bancroft; what a Darcy in Mr. Bancroft; what an admirable 
Emma in Mrs. Kendal; and what an Elton or Mr. Collins in 
her husband! Elizabeth Bennet and Catharine Morland, and 
Mary Crawford, and Anne Elliott, and Harriet Smith need want 
for nothing while the two Misses Terry are on the stage. But 
my enthusiasm is carrying me away. WhatI mean is that in 
fixing Miss Austen’s place in literature we must measure her 
rather by our great dramatists than by our great novelists, and 
that in pure comedy she will be found second to none except 
‘Shakespeare. 


T. E. Keppet. 


TO A CAPTIVE THROSTLE. 


Poor little mite with mottled breast, 
Half-fledged, and fallen from the nest, 
For whom this world hath just begun, 
Who want to fly, yet scarce can run ; 
Why open wide your yellow beak ? 

Is it for hunger, or to speak— 

To tell me that you fain would be 
Loosed from my hand to liberty ? 


Well, you yourself decide your fate, 
But be not too precipitate. 

Which will you have ? If you agree 
To quit the lanes, and lodge with me, 
I promise you a bed more soft, 

Even than that where you aloft 

First opened wondering eyes, and found 

A world of green leaves all around. 

When you awake, you straight shall see 

A fresh turf, green and velvety, 

Well of clear water, sifted seed, 

All things, in short, that bird can need ; 
And gentle beings, far more fair 

Than build on bough, or skim through air, 
When all without is wet and bleak, 
Laying against your cage their cheek, 

To make you pipe shall coax and coo, 

And bud their pretty lips at you. 

And when the clammy winter rain 

Drips from the roof and clouds the pane, 
When windows creak and chimneys roar, 
And beggars wail outside the door, 

And stretch out fingers lank and thin, 

You shall be safely housed within, 

And through the wood-fire’s flickering glow 
Watch drifting leaves or driving snow, 

Till Marian pulls the shutters up, 

And you go sleep, and I go sup. 
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But now suppose I let you go, 
To rains that beat, to winds that blow, 
To heedless chance and prowling foe ? 
Mayhap this very day, alas! 
You will be drowned in tangled grass : 
Or, that escaped, some slinking stoat 
May seize and suck your speckled throat ; 
Or hawk slow wheeling in the sky 
Your fluttering feeble wings descry, 
And, straightway downward flashing thence, 
Relish and rend your innocence. 
Should you survive, and glad and strong 
Make autumn spring-like with your song, 
You will be lured, the very first, 
Where netted berries bulge and burst, 
And, by their guardian caught alive, 
You may, before I can arrive 
To bid him not be so unsparing, 
Have paid the forfeit of your daring. 
Time too will come, there will not be 
Berry on bush, or pod on tree, 


Stripped be the hawthorn, bare the holly, 
And all the boughs drip melancholy ; 
And you will have to scrape for food 
Amid a frosty solitude. 


Which shall it be? Now quick decide! 
Safety confined, or peril wide ? 


Then did the little bird reply : 
“Tis true, as yet I scarce can fly; 
But oh! it is such joy to try! 
Just as you came, I was beginning 
To win my wings, exult in winning ; 
To feel the promptings of the pinion, 
The dawn of a divine dominion 
Over the empty air, and over 
Fields of young wheat and breadths of clover, 
Pledge of a power to scale, some day, 
My native elm-tree’s topmost spray, 
And mid the leaves and branches warm 
Sing far beyond the reach of harm. 
And shall I barter gift like this 
For doled-out joy and measured bliss ? 
For a trim couch and dainty fare 
Forfeit the freedom of the air ? 


‘TO A CAPTIVE TAROSTLE. 


Shall I exchange for punctual food 
April’s sweet loves and summer’s brood ; 
The dewy nest neath twinkling stars 

For crushing roof and cramping bars ? 
No! Come what chance or foe that may, 
Menace of death this very day, 

The weasel’s clutch, the faleon’s swoop— 
What if these kill? they do not coop ; 
Autumn’s worst ambush, winter’s rage, 
Are sweeter than the safest cage.” 


Off; little mite! I let you fly, 
And do as I would be done by. 


Nature within your heart hath sown 
A wisdom wiser than my own, 
And from your choice I learn to prize 
The birth-right of unbounded skies, 
Delightful danger of being free, 
Sweet sense of insecurity, 
The privilege to risk one’s all 
On being nor captive, caged, nor thrall, 
The wish to range, the wing to soar 
Past space behind, through space before, 
The ecstasy of unknown flight, 
The doubt, the danger, the delight, 
To range and roam, unchained, unvext, 
Nor know what worlds will open next ; 
And since Death waits both caged and free, 
To die, at least, of liberty. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
July, 1883. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


ORGANISATION. 


In two papers which have appeared in the National Review, I have 
endeavoured to show what the Church of England has accomplished 
during the present century in providing material fabrics in which 
her members may worship, and elementary schools in which her 
poorer children may be educated. There is still left the more 
difficult task of attempting to show what has been done towards 
developing a higher moral and spiritual life. This is a subject which 
does not admit of statistical tables and accurate calculations. My 
object will be to show, by such evidence as is available, that there 
is working in the Church the vital principle of true religion, of 
which external organisations may be taken as signs, and without 
which Christianity cannot successfully accomplish its mission in 
an age like this; but which require to be pervaded by the Spirit of 
its great Author to make them really effective, to secure their 
continuance, and to preserve those who take part in them from the 
condemnation pronounced on the Pharisees. 

At the outset I acknowledge the impossibility of nicely measur- 
ing the spiritual results which have been secured, or demon- 
strating the amount of spiritual progress which the Church has 
made. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth, so is every one that is born of the spirit,”* is teaching that 
has an application to Churches as well as to individuals. But 
whilst we may not confidently dogmatise about causes from 
results, or venture to pronounce judgments which must rest 
upon appearances, and which may be inaccurate; it is quite 
possible to ascertain what efforts are being made to promote the 
moral well-being, and quicken the spiritual life of a community, 
and to describe what plans are being pursued for the furtherance of 
these objects. Moreover, it is only equitable that we should place 
a charitable construction upon the motives from which actions 
proceed, and, in forming our opinion of the life and zeal of the 
Church, attribute to its members the possession of that singleness. 


* S$. John iii. 8. 
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of aim and high principle to which their conduct points. I turn, 
therefore, to an examination of the organisations by which the 
Church is seeking to manifest its power and make its influence 
felt, in order to gauge the reality of the presence of that living 
Spirit by which its members believe that it is inspired. These 
certainly show faith and self-sacrifice on the part of those by whom 
they are carried on; for many of them demand a concentration of 
thought on spiritual things, and a continuance in prayer and 
meditation, which would speedily become intolerable to men whose 
hearts were out of sympathy with such employments; or they 
require a surrender of time and money, and of the ordinary 
ambitions and enjoyments of life, which people would shrink from 
making if they were not enthusiasts in the cause. 

Perhaps the strength of the religious current now flowing in the 
Church may be most accurately gauged by what is being done in 
our cathedrals, and to these I would first call attention. The 
government of a cathedral is essentially different from that of a 
parish church. In the latter the will of one man is generally 
supreme; within the limits prescribed by the law of the Church, it 
mainly rests with him to determine what amount of zeal and energy 
and devotion shall be manifested in the services in the Church 
and organisations in the parish; for these are under his control. 
With a cathedral it is different; its affairs are regulated by a dean 
and by residentiary canons, and comparatively little can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished without a considerable amount of unanimity. 
A bare majority can effect little in improving its services, or infusing 
a higher tone into them, because an opposing minority would 
effectually paralyse their efforts by letting disagreement be known, 
and so degrading the forms of worship into occasions for party strife. 
It is to be noted, too, that while the incumbent of a parish may be 
young and enthusiastic, and represent only his own and his patron’s 
views of what is best for the Church; a cathedral chapter consists 
of men of mature age, appointed by the Crown or the Bishop of the 
diocese, and therefore not likely to represent a chance wave of 
thought, or a rising school of doctrine. Public opinion demands 
that the dignitaries of cathedrals should be chosen out of the more 
prominent clergy in the Church or of the diocese; so that they 
must have taken some part in moulding the opinions or in guiding 
the practical action of those by whom they are surrounded, and 
must be in sympathy with a certain portion of them. 

Looking at the cathedrals from this point of view, it is difficult to 
estimate the importance of the change which has come over the 
spirit by which they seem to be animated. At the beginning of 
the century it is not too much to say that their offices were con- 
sidered as little more than dignified sinecures. There were certain 
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routine services continued within their walls, but little was done 
to make even these attractive, and nothing to make them influen- 
tial in moulding the spiritual character of the nation. When the 
Cathedral Act was passed in 1840, the debates were remarkable for 
the absence of all attempts to show that any spiritual benefit was 
accruing to the country from the action of cathedral bodies. 
The opposition of those who resisted the proposed changes 
was based upon the possibility of good which cathedrals might 
effect, but this implied that their administration must be altogether 
different from what it then was. The large naves of magnificent 
cathedrals were practically useless, they were not much more than 
outer courts to the choirs in which all services were held; and 
these sufficed, and more than sufficed, for the scanty congregations 
which assembled on Sundays, and the still scantier ones which were 
found there on week-days. Holy Communion was celebrated in few 
of them more frequently than once a month ; and in some of those 
where there was professedly a better rule, it was not unknown for 
a verger to be sent to the two or three intending communicants 
with a request that, as they were so few, they would not put the 
minor canon to the trouble of remaining to celebrate for them. 
The cathedral was practically ignored as a diocesan institution, it 
had no part or share in such spiritual work as might be carried 
on within the diocese. 

This state of things has happily passed away, and gradually 
something better is being substituted for it, to the satisfaction of 
those who feel that our cathedrals have a special work of their own 
to fulfil in setting before the diocese an ideal of worship, and in 
otherwise influencing for good its spiritual life. There is not now 
a single cathedral in England or Wales in which Holy Communion 
is not celebrated every Sunday. In many cathedrals there is an 
early celebration, as well as a later one during the ordinary morning 
service. This is the case at St. Paul’s London, Westminster Abbey, 
Canterbury, York, Durham, Winchester, Chichester, Ely, Glouces- 
ter, Manchester, Rochester, Salisbury, and Worcester. In some of 
these, the later celebration is choral; whilst in a large number of 
the other cathedrals there is a second celebration on one or two 
Sundays in the month, and upon high festivals. On Saints’ days 
there is a celebration in most cathedrals, and amongst them are 
included all the Welsh Cathedrals except St. David’s. At Man- 
chester and Worcester, and at Christ Church Oxford during term 
time, there is also a celebration every Thursday, and at St. Paul’s 
on every day in the year. 

The naves are now being recognised in a continually increasing 
degree to be intended for public worship. In some cities the cathe- 
dral is the parish church ; this is the case at Manchester, Ripon, 
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and in Wales, and the nave is therefore ordinarily used as part of 
the church. At Chester the south transept was employed from time 
immemorial as the parish church of St. Oswald, but, through an 
arrangement happily made by Bishop Blomfield, when Bishop of 
Chester, this is no longer the case. At Ely the Lady Chapel is still 
used as a parish church, and has been so used since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when an order was made to that effect for the 
better accommodation of the parishioners of St. Cross. At Here- 
ford, by permission of the Dean and Chapter, the Lady Chapel is 
used for all services by the parishioners of St. John’s. At all the 
cathedrals, except Canterbury, and at Carlisle where it is too small 
to be available, special services, such as choral festivals, diocesan 
anniversaries, gatherings of Sunday-school teachers, are held 
in the nave. At St. Paul’s, Chichester, Durham, Hereford, 
Oxford, and Salisbury, it is used for all services. At York, Chester, 
Ely, Exeter, Lichfield, Lincoln, Rochester, and Worcester, congre- 
gations are gathered in it once on every Sunday, and on special 
occasions. 

At most cathedrals the services are more frequent than they are 
statutably required to be. On Sundays there are three services 
in nearly all, in addition to an early celebration in many; and at 
Westminster Abbey, Chester, Chichester, Gloucester, Ely, Exeter, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, and Salisbury, morning prayer (in some cases a 
shortened form) is said daily at an early hour in addition to its 
being chorally rendered a little later ; whilst at St. Paul’s, besides 
such a repetition of morning prayer, there is a short service at 
mid-day, and another in the evening, daily throughout the year. 
These short services have been framed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1872, and have been approved by the bishop 
of the diocese. Early morning prayer has been said ever since the 
re-building of the cathedral after the great fire, and probably much 
earlier than that ; the other services have been recently introduced 
at the request of laymen whose business or residence lies near the 
cathedral. In every cathedral except St. David’s, where the popula- 
tion is only 213, there are additional services during Advent and 
Lent. These are generally held in the nave, and for the most part 
distinguished preachers, unconnected with the cathedrals, are 
invited to assist at them. The number of such additional services 
varies from one a week during Lent in the less populous cities, 
to nine additional sermons weekly at St. Paul’s. For the most part 
they are held in the evening; but at St. Paul’s and at Man- 
chester, besides evening services, there are sermons at mid-day 
for business men. During Advent the extra services are less fre- 
quent. Harvest Thanksgiving services are almost universal. 
Besides the services which have been enumerated, there are other 
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musical ones in some cathedrals. Thus at St. Paul’s, and Chester, 
Spohr’s Last Judgment is sung in Advent, and Bach’s Passion 
Music in Holy Week. At Worcester, Passion Music, with a short- 
ened service, is sung daily on the first four days in Holy Week, and 
part of the Messiah on Good Friday, and other parts of the same 
Oratorio on Christmas-day. At Ripon, Haydn’s Passion Music is 
sung in the nave during the evenings of Holy Week. At Canter- 
bury, in Easter week and at Whitsuntide, there is a special week- 
day evening service, when parts of the Messiah, the Hymn of 
Praise, &c. are sung. At Hereford part of the Messiah is sung 
on Christmas Day. At some other cathedrals similar services 
are held, but with less frequency and regularity. To assist those 
who wish to realise more devotionally the events of Good Friday, 
addresses on the seven words spoken by our blessed Lord on the 
cross are given about mid-day at St. Paul’s, York, Ely, Lichfield, 
Manchester, and Worcester ; whilst at Salisbury and Winchester 
there are meditations on the same solemn utterances during the 
afternoon of that day; at Carlisle the bishop of the diocese 
preached upon them in the evening, with intervals for silent prayer, 
litanies, and hymns. At Canterbury, one of the canons has held 
a meditation in the choir at noon on each day in Holy Week. 
Efforts of other kinds are being made by members of various 
cathedrals to influence for good those who live within their 
reach. It had long been a cause for reproach that large por- 
tions of the inhabitants of our cathedral cities were estranged from 
the Church; the cathedral authorities are now seeking to do what 
they can to win back those who may have been thus alienated. 
It is so in the case of the cathedral with which I have the honour 
of being connected. In 1871, lectures on ecclesiastical and other 
appropriate subjects were delivered in St. Paul’s on week-days by 
members of the Chapter. These were intended exclusively for the 
young men of the City, who came to them in large numbers. 
They were invited to inscribe their names in a book at the chapter 
house, and were subsequently entertained at a series of soirees, 
where the dean and canons had an opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with them, and of ascertaining from them- 
selves in what ways they could most effectually minister to their 
welfare. The soirees have been continued during the winter months 
of every subsequent year. The popular lectures were superseded 
after a time by classes, conducted by some of the minor canons, 
the subjects of the lectures being arranged to meet the wishes of 
those who desire to attend them. The dean and canons have 
recently rented a house in which a club and reading-room has 
been. opened for the convenience and amusement of those with 
whom they are thus brought into contact. Beside this an eccle- 
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siological society has been formed in connexion with the cathedral. 
It numbers about 300 members, chiefly city men, who meet fre- 
quently to hear lectures, or to visit churches or buildings of interest 
under the guidance of some skilled cicerone, who is often an 
eminent London architect. Lectures on ecclesiastical subjects, 
not unlike those at St. Paul’s, were given by one of the canons 
at Worcester, and more recently by the same canon at West- 
minster, where also the dean collects a number of the younger: 
clergy in the precincts of the Abbey every week when he lectures 
on Butler’s Analogy. At Bristol one of the canons gives annually 
a similar course of lectures; and another a course on the Psalms, 
in one of the transepts, and about 100 young men attend. At 
Bangor the dean collects in the cathedral every Saturday several 
hundred children for instruction in Holy Scripture or the Cate- 
chism. They are first divided into about fifty classes, and 
prepared by as many teachers for being publicly catechised. To 
secure uniformity in the instruction given, the dean meets the 
teachers on the Friday evenings, and goes over with them that 
portion of Holy Scripture or the Catechism on which he will question 
the children on the following day. After due preparation by the 
teachers, he catechises the assembled body of children from the 
pulpit, after which they sing a number of hymns. As a consider- 
able proportion of the children attend board schools, this is all the 
definite religious instruction they receive during the week. To 
judge from appearances, the class is very popular. Besides this, 
the dean has a monthly gathering of communicants. At Chichester 
the dean, and at Lincoln one of the canons, has a weekly Bible- 
class; at Ely one of the canons has Bible-classes on Sundays at 
the Theological College ; another lectures at times at the Working 
Men’s Institute ; and another has weekly Shakespeare-classes in 
the evenings, during his residence, for young shopmen. Besides 
this, the dean and two of the canons have in successive years 
delivered courses of lectures on ecclesiastical matters in the 
transept of the cathedral; and on Bank holidays the organist 
gives recitations on the organ, when the cathedral is thrown open, 
and one of the canons is in the way to explain matters of interest 
connected with the history or use of the building to the people. 
At Exeter one of the canons delivers a weekly lecture on the 
prayer-book at the girls’ high school; another visits weekly 
the central school; and one of the priest vicars has been in 
the habit of giving lectures to the pupil-teachers of the city, 
though the attendance has recently iallen off. At Gloucester one of 
the canons, during his months of residence, attends on one evening 
in the week at the Working Girls’ Club in connection with the 
Church of England Young Women’s Help Society, and gives 
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religious teaching ; one of the minor canons practically acts as its 
chaplain. At Lichfield there is ‘‘a day of devotion every Eastertide, 
as well as Rogationtide services, and various festival services, e.g., 
choral, foreign mission, home mission, guilds, temperance, Sunday 
schools.” At Lincoln one of the canons has night-schools on a 
large scale for men and boys in the city, which he superintends ; 
he has also an institute for rough lads. At Llandaff, where the 
cathedral is the parish church, the minor canons assist the vicar 
of the parish in performing services at a chapel of ease within the 
parish. At Manchester there are occasional services in the 
evening, with sermons for working men, and a mission-service on 
one evening in the week; and once a month there is a service for 
a guild of nurses. At Oxford one of the canons has weekly gather- 
ings of young University men at his house, which are partly 
instructive, partly devotional. At Peterborough there have been 
classes for exposition in the cathedral. At Ripon the succentor 
has a large class of adults on Sunday afternoons, and superintends 
various societies, such as temperance societies, working men’s 
institute, &c.; there is also a church institute. At Rochester the 
Biblical Society meets at the house of one of the canons; besides 
this, a recreation-room for young women engaged in business has 
" been established by members of the chapter to supply such women 
with a quiet room on Sundays and after working hours; one 
of the canons proposes to give them religious instruction, and 
to provide them with opportunities of improving their educa- 
tion. At Salisbury the dean lectures on Sunday evenings at the 
training college for schoolmistresses. At Wells there are 
children’s services in the nave once a month during May and 
June, and sermon with short prayers for working men on the 
Sundays in August;. there are also classes to prepare candi- 
dates for the two confirmations held in the cathedral every year. 
At Winchester two of the canons have undertaken courses of 
lectures in the chapter-room, or north transept of the cathedral, 
on some book of the New Testament, or the Church of England 
doctrine on the Holy Communion. At Worcester one of the canons 
has instruction classes for men in the cathedral on two evenings 
in each week during Lent; there are also short meditations with 
Litany twice a week during the same holy season. 

Increasing efforts are being made to improve the status of the 
choristers, and wherever funds have sufficed, schools have been 
established for them where they are boarded as well as educated ; 
at some cathedrals this is done without any charge to the boys, at 
others the authorities have been compelled to require a small pay- 
ment. Such schools have been established at St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, York, Chichester, Exeter, Lincoln, Llandaff, 
1) * 
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Salisbury, and Worcester; at the other cathedrals the education 
provided for the boys has been much improved, and in some 
instances a payment is given to enable them to board with some 
respectable person in the cathedral city, or to put them forward in 
life when their voices break. 

The result of these many efforts to make our cathedrals centres 
of spiritual life, has been that they are now regarded as the fitting 
places for all diocesan gatherings, except in dioceses such as 
St. David’s, where the cathedral is so inconveniently situated 
as to be difficult of access. Moreover, there is manifestly a 
growing interest in the work and welfare of the cathedrals 
throughout the dioceses, and contributions are given for their 
development and embellishment which would certainly have been 
refused some years since. The congregations which assemble 
in them may now be counted by hundreds where they used to be 
numbered by tens. I only refrain from speaking of the improvement 
in their services because I have had occasion to mention this in a 
previous paper. The erection of a cathedral in so poor a diocese 
as Truro, as the first great work of its first bishop, is stongly con- 
firmatory evidence to what I have said. 

It is only fair to add that some cathedrals have to accomplish 
their work under special disadvantages. At York, Ripon, Chester, ° 
and the Welsh cathedrals, there is only one residence house, so 
that the canons can only reside during the term of their official 
residence. In several cathedrals the endowments of the canonries 
are too scanty to enable their holders to live upon them; whilst 
occasionally, as at Manchester and partially at Westminster Abbey, 
large town parishes are united to the canonries, and render it 
impossible for their occupants to undertake other work. In every 
case but one the deans, and in many some of the canons hold 
no other preferment ; and then they are frequently found assisting 
the work of the Church by preaching for the clergy on special 
occasions, taking part in public meetings for religious or 
philanthropical objects, and helping to manage diocesan or other 
societies. It is almost unnecessary to add that being present, 
sometimes officiating at the services of the cathedral, and fre- 
quently preaching there, besides supervising its business affairs and 
all that relates to its administration and fabric, make heavy 
demands upon the time and thought of those responsible for them. 
In the Welsh cathedrals some of these obligations are made con- 
siderably heavier by the services having to be duplicated for the 
benefit of the Welsh and the English speaking portions of the 
population. 

There has been growing up, side by side with the increasing 
vitality of our cathedrals, a deeper sense of the corporate life of the 
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Church. People are beginning to realise that their interests in 
spiritual matters must extend beyond the care for their own salva- 
tion, and beyond the limits of their own parishes, because one 
member of the Church cannot suffer without all the members suffer- 
ing with it, nor one member be honoured without all the members 
having cause to rejoice with it. Evidence of this is found in the efforts 
which are made to develop and deepen the religious life of the 
clergy, and to strengthen them by mutual consultation and prayer. 
Probably the earliest recent effort in this direction was the 
periodical gathering of the clergy of particular districts at clerical 
meetings. At first the interpretation of a portion of Holy Scrip- 
ture was discussed at these meetings, and they were opened and 
closed with prayer. Then it was thought desirable that some time 
should be devoted to the consideration of practical difficulties 
which the clergy had to encounter in their parishes, so as to secure 
more uniformity of action. For a time these meetings were of a 
party character ; only those were invited who adopted the same 
shibboleth. Gradualiy this party spirit is being eliminated, and 
men of different views gladly meet each other under the pre- 
sidency of the rural dean, and discuss in a friendly and Chris- 
tian spirit their points of difference as well as of agreement. The 
division of dioceses into rural deaneries, and a judicious selection 
of men to occupy the office of rural dean, has done much to foster 
this better spirit. Not infrequently these ruri-decanal meetings 
commence with a service in church, when the Holy Communion is 
administered, and after this the members discuss questions which 
have been referred to them by the bishop or the Diocesan Confer- 
ence, or which have been selected by themselves. Beside and 
beyond this, men of all schools have learned to realise the import- 
ance and value of a short retirement from the ceaseless engage- 
ments of active ministerial life for purposes of devotion. Such 
retirement most frequently takes the form of what is called a 
“quiet day,” when, under the guidance of one of their brethren, 
the assembled clergy of a rural deanery or neighbourhood partake 
of the Holy Communion, unite in prayer, and listen to and reflect 
upon meditations intended to arouse in them a deeper sense of 
their past shortcomings, and to excite them to a more lively faith 
and complete dedication to the service of their great Master. 
Occasionally gatherings of this kind extend over a few days, and 
then men of one school of thought call them “retreats,” and 
men of another school ‘ devotional meetings.” The complaint 
made by an enemy of the Church against the clergy of the last 
century has certainly no application to the greater number of 
those who minister at the present day. He says: ‘‘ People might 
sink or swim ; the hireling does no more than the law obliges ; the 
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clergy don’t come near the people from Sunday to Sunday. He 
just comes to read the service, and when it is done, the horse is 
ready at the hatch to carry him off.”* When efforts were first 
made to secure better provision for the spiritual wants of the 
people by parochial organisations, those who made them had to 
encounter strenuous opposition. The Rev. C. Simeon inaugurated 
meetings of his parishioners, and the manner in which he defends, 
or rather excuses his action, shows the feeling of the time. He 
says in 1796 :— 


I judged it expedient to continue meeting my people all together in one body, because 
there was not now the same necessity as formerly, and because he (Mr. Thompson), no 
less than myself, would be involved in any obloquy that might attend it. To have 
some opportunities of meeting my people I considered as indispensable ; for how could 
I know my sheep if I did not see them in private, and how was it possible for me to 
visit so many at their own houses, and to find out all their different states and trials ? 
If there were regular seasons for us to meet together, I could from time to time invite 
them to state to me, either before others, or in private, whatever they might wish to say. 
I could learn by conversation something respecting the state of their souls before God. 
I could learn, too, whether they were in danger of being drawn away by the dissenters, 
or were acting in any way unworthy of their holy profession. I am aware that even 
such societies as these are by many accounted irregular, and that very few of the 
governors of our Church would sanction them; indeed, it is a curious fact that the 
establishing of snch societies is generally supposed to indicate an indifference towards 
the Church, when it actually proceeds from love of the Church, and a zeal for its 
interests.f 

It is instructive to compare the position of all well-cared-for 
parishes with these descriptions of what existed not a century 
since. Wherever an incumbent takes a real interest in his flock 
and in his work—which, happily, he is now found to do in most 
parishes—services are multiplied to the utmost extent of his 
powers. Beside early celebrations, which are becoming very 
general, there are seldom less than three services on the Sunday 
in the churches of populous parishes; one of these is frequently a 
service for children, or a public catechising. Mission services in 
the more heathenish parts of a parish, or in distant hamlets, are 
often held; sometimes these are in chapels built for the purpose, 
sometimes in school rooms or school chapels, or other fitting places. 
An obviously very imperfect list t shows that during the last ten 
years 2,756 additional places were licensed by the bishops for this 
purpose. Inthe metropolis there are 286 churches in which there 
is daily service, 525 in which Holy Communion is celebrated 
weekly, and 47 where it is celebrated daily, whilst there are only 
122 churches out of 920 in which there are no week-day services. 
There is every reason to believe that the other parts of England 
would show as encouraging a list of services as the metropolis. 


* Chubb, quoted from Abby and Overton’s English Church of the 18th Century, 
vol. ii. p. 14. 

+ Life, 3rd edit., pp. 108, 109. 

} Official Year-Book of the Church of England, p. 617. 
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This certainly proves a great difference between the present 
estimate of a clergyman’s work and that which existed at the 
beginning of the century. But on this head it is desirable to 
adduce further evidence. 

For the edification and instruction of their people Bible-classes 
and communicants’-classes are deemed essential. Sometimes, 
where there are many clergymen in a parish, separate classes are 
provided for the older men and the older women, for the younger 
men and the younger women. Confirmations are not infrequently 
held annually, and this secures individual instruction during 
several weeks or months for those who wish to be presented to the 
bishop. Sunday-schools are found nearly everywhere, whilst in 
some parts of the country they have assumed great proportions, 
and are a valuable instrument for teaching definite religious truth. 
To make them effective it is necessary to secure competent teachers, 
and to prepare them beforehand for instructing their classes. This 
can be accomplished only by the clergyman devoting one evening 
a week to assisting the teachers to prepare for their Sunday work. 
And, again, the pupil-teachers cannot be neglected without serious 
injury to their own spiritual welfare, and that of the classes 
entrusted to them, and for them provision is very frequently made. 
Peside such classes for direct instruction, the clergy often find it 
useful to band the members of their flocks together in societies or 
guilds to strengthen their purpose of leading a religious life by 
the added mutual help and sympathy which they thus afford to 
each other, and by the special interest in their work and welfare 
which such union tends to secure from the clergyof the parish. It 
is probable that the idea of such associations was revived amongst 
us by the formation of temperance societies, and it is almost 
unnecessary to say that they differ one from another in name and 
in the manner in which they are conducted. Their design is thus 
described in the report of one which I have before me :—_ 


It was first known as an union of churchmen ; its object being, as stated in its consti- 
tution, to promote the glory of God by individual holiness and some useful work 
undertaken in His name. The members are bound together by the common keeping of 
a simple and practical rule of life, by the daily use of the guild prayer, and the meeting 
together twice every month: once at an early celebration of the Holy Communion, and 
once for a devotional meeting. 


Such is practically the basis on which the rules of most guilds for 
men are framed; those for boys are somewhat different. The 
following are all that are laid down for one such guild :—(1) To 
say prayers kneeling night and morning ; and (2) To attend church 
at least once on Sundays, and for those who are confirmed to 
communicate at least once a month. Its objects are thus de- 
scribed :—To give the boys a definite link with the parish; to 
encourage them to undertake, if possible, some work for God 
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in it; to arouse in them esprit de corps; and to afford them the 
advantage of meeting with all the members of other guilds, both 
at general devotional meetings in church and at social gatherings 
elsewhere. To assist them, “ guardians are appointed over sections 
of the guild, who act as friends to the boys placed under their care, 
being ready to help them both in the business and pleasures of 
their life, coming with them to the meetings of the guilds, and 
making inquiries in the case of absentees.” In like manner there 
are guilds for women and girls, and in some places for the pro- 
motion of some special object, such as the missionary work of 
the Church at home or abroad, looking after the most miserable 
parts of a parish, providing for the decent interment of the 
dead, &c. 

To help in these various works the clergy call in earnest laymen 
to a much greater extent than formerly. There is a recognised 
body of lay-readers in many dioceses, who have been set apart by 
the bishop to minister in unconsecrated buildings, in outlying 
hamlets in country parishes, and in the more neglected and squalid 
parts of towns. There is likewise a body of Scripture-readers who 
are usefully employed in parish visiting, and where much mission- 
work is needed their help is invaluable. In carrying on guilds, 
and many of the institutions which have been named, the co-opera- 
tion of lay-helpers is essential to success. So fully is this assistance 
recognised, that in the diocese of London there is a society of 
lay-helpers; they now number 3,599 associates, of whom 167 are 
lay-readers, and are all engaged in some active work in their 
respective parishes. Similar associations exist in other dioceses, 
but not on so large a scale. In some places parochial councils 
have been formed to aid the clergy in their work by advice and 
active co-operation. 

Beside these ordinary methods of promoting the spiritual welfare 
of a parish, there are others which may be regarded as extra- 
ordinary or occasional. Chief amongst these are parochial mis- 
sions, in which the whole or the majority of the churches in a 
large town, or rural deanery, frequently join. Their object is to 
arouse the careless and indifferent, and to excite to increased 
earnestness and devotion those who make a profession of religion. 
For months before a mission is held preparation has to be made 
for it. Those interested meet periodically and pray for its 
success, and visit the people in the district specially entrusted 
to them to enlist their sympathies, and to secure their attendance at 
the mission services. Enthusiasm affects many who are callous to 
other influences. And when local effort is sustained by eloquent 
and sympathetic addresses from the clergymen who conduct the 
mission, the effect is often very great, and not a few are won 
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over to a religious life, or aroused to greater diligence and self- 
dedication. At the time of the mission the manufactories and 
other centres of work are visited, and the people are addressed at 
their dinner-hour, or at some other suitable time; every class of 
the community has special instruction offered to it; and if such 
instructions are wisely adapted to the trials and wants of those 
for whom they are intended, they rarely, if ever, fail to secure 
some good results. 

To leave untended those who are thus won over to care for 
religion would seriously diminish the hope of abiding good results. 
It has, therefore, often happened that the classes of which I have 
previously spoken have been formed for carrying on the work 
commenced by the mission. ‘Quiet days” have been established 
for lay-persons, similar to those for the clergy already described ; 
whilst to encourage those who after long neglect have begun to 
frequent public worship, and to increase their number some clergy- 
men begin services with their choirs in the open air, as at 
St. Mary’s, Charterhouse, or hold a service in the streets after 
that in church is concluded, as at Beverley. Out-of-door services 
have been systematically arranged for the mixed crowds of hop- 
pickers who are collected for a short time in the autumn of 
each year in Kent and elsewhere; and for men employed in 
constructing railways: for the spiritual wants of such persons no 
special provision was made till recently. 

The estimate of the church work now carried on, and of the 
organisations under the direction of the parochial clergy for ele- 
vating and christianising the people would be very imperfect if we 
were to limit our record to agencies of a purely spiritual character. 
Many have learned that active work for the good of others is profitable 
to those who thus dedicate their time and energies, as well as to those 
for whose benefit they labour ; and the clergy often impress this truth 
upon their people by assisting them to select and perform works of 
mercy. We now very frequently find organised bodies of district 
visitors co-operating with the clergy in ministering to the surround- 
ing poor. To them is often entrusted the difficult task of dis- 
tributing alms, as well as of advising and helping those who need 
assistance in other ways, whilst it is part of their duty to bring 
under the notice of the clergy those who need their spiritual counsel 
and advice. The separation of rich and poor into different quarters 
in large towns often creates a special difficulty, because many who 
would gladly visit their poorer neighbours live in one parish, 
whilst those who would be benefited by their visits live in another ; 
but even this is now frequently overcome by good people consent- 
ing to labour at some distance from their own homes. 

To supplement their work, and sometimes to systematise it, 
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mission-women are employed in many parishes. At first it was 
supposed that a religious woman of their own rank would form the 
missing link wherewith to bring under the influence of religion the 
great mass of those who were neglecting its ordinances. This 
expectation has been only partially realised, but still these workers 
have proved very useful. About 187 are employed in various 
parishes, under the auspices of a Society which provides part or the 
whole of their stipends, whilst many others are sustained by local 
resources. It is part of their duties to assist poor women to 
procure better clothing for their families, and to collect them weekly 
at mothers’ meetings, where under the superintendence of a lady 
they are taught how to make and to mend their clothes in the best 
and most economical manner ; besides which they receive some 
religious instruction whilst they are so assembled. 

In addition to this work the mission-women are helpful in times 
of sickness, by themselves assisting to nurse those who are desti- 
tute of friends, or by showing ignorant well-meaning relatives 
how to nurse, and so saving the sick from much unnecessary 
suffering. This good work has been still more successfully pro- 
secuted by sisters of mercy and deaconesses who labour in 
some parishes, and who are for the most part trained and skilful 
nurses. These excellent women have also established and sustain 
extensive orphanages, penitentiaries, convalescent hospitals, cot- 
tages for convalescent ladies of limited means, houses for the 
temporary refuge of the homeless, and superior schools of various 
kinds. 

Similar institutions, as well as cottage-hospitals and choir-schools, 
are occasionally founded by the exertions of the parochial clergy ; 
and it sometimes happens that two of these objects, e.g. orphanages 
and choir-schools, are united. 

The organisations for promoting the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the people, which I have named, are far from including 
all which exist in connection with the Church. Thus at St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, there is a home for the aged and deserving 
poor of the parish, which also serves as a dispensary of comforts 
to the sick, and the centre of a nursing association. There is also 
an association for the care of friendless girls: its objects being to 
protect them from falling, and to rescue those who have fallen. 
There is also “a house-boy brigade for training destitute boys, in 
good health and of good character, between eleven and fourteen, 
and who have passed the third standard, for domestic servants and 
for teaching them trades.” In a very poor parish in Southwark 
(All Hallows) some houses have been hired, in which a number of 
rough girls employed in neighbouring manufactories are lodged, 
and are brought under civilising and religious influences by ladies 
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who devote their evenings to the good work. In a West End 
parish some provision is made for poor gentlewomen, by providing 
them with lodgings at a very low charge. In St. Peter’s, Vaux- 
hall, there is an orphanage in which the orphan daughters of 
professional men are trained to become teachers in elementary 
schools. In St. John’s, Newbury, there is a home for the reception 
of friendless ladies, suffering from incurable disease, who are able 
to pay towards the cost of their maintenance; and in Kilburn 
there is a similar home for women of a poorer class. 

During recent years, working men’s clubs and institutes have 
been promoted to a great extent. Their object is to preserve men 
and boys from temptation, by providing them with innocent and 
rational amusements. Cricket and football clubs are often found in 
connection with them ; and efforts are not infrequently made to 
lighten the dulness of winter evenings by concerts and penny 
readings ; whilst for the most part they possess a library for the 
use of their members. In the last year of last century the first 
savings’ bank was opened in England by a clergyman, in order to 
promote thrift amongst the poor people by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Since then such institutions have become general 
throughout the country; but latterly their importance has been 
diminished by the beginnings they made having developed into 
more organised efforts, and now facilities for the little banking trans- 
actions of the poor are offered by the Post Oftice Savings’ Banks. 
The hardships of the poor during winter are Jightened in many 
parishes by clubs to assist in purchasing clothing and fuel; and 
by soup kitchens, and kitchens for providing food for the sick, or 
for destitute children. All these undertakings are largely supple- 
mented by money collected by the clergy. In many towns the 
poor are encouraged to cultivate flowers in their windows by. 
the offer of prizes; whilst in country places a like inducement 
secures better care and cultivation for cottage gardens. Latterly 
also parochial exhibitions of works of art, produced by the people 
of the district, have excited in them much interest, and brought 
talents to the surface which would otherwise have been hidden. 
There have been several exhibitions of the kind at St. John’s, 
Kennington, and probably at other places. 

In exceptional neighbourhoods bolder attempts are some- 
times made to relieve the surrounding poverty. Needlework 
societies, to supply poor women with one or more fairly paid day’s 
work in each week have become very general. Sometimes the 
garments they make are sold to the makers, or their poor neigh- 
bours, at the cost price of the material, whilst at others it is 
disposed of on more advantageous terms. Soine years since 
I knew more than one clergyman who undertook Government 
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work for the army, so as to secure for the poor women all that was 
paid for making the garments on which they were employed, 
without the intervention of middle men, who swallow up a large 
portion of the price paid. More than 100,000 shirts, beside 
woollen clothes, were thus made in a year inone parish. Doulton’s 
pottery ware, which has attained so great celebrity, and which 
now employs 250 women and girls for artistic purposes, sprang 
into existence from Mr. Doulton’s desire to utilise the talent 
which had been educated in an art school in Lambeth, of which 
he was one of the managers, and which was founded by a 
clergyman for the benefit of the artisans of his parish. This roll 
of philanthropic, as well as directly religious works, set on foot in 
connection with the Church, could easily be lengthened; but my 
object has been not to present an exhaustive list, but to illustrate 
the different ways in which the Church has shown her vitality by 
working for the people. Moreover, it has frequently happened 
that similar institutions to those I have named exist under other 
management than that of the parochial clergy, or those connected 
with them. But, with the exception of parochial mission-women, 
I believe that all have originated with them. In some cases their 
example has been followed by philanthropists, whilst in others 
wider organisations, enlarging what they had commenced, have 
relieved them from pecuniary responsibilities which it would have 
been unreasonable to expect that a succession of clergymen 
would be able to bear. As might be expected, some of the 
works for which clergymen are responsible have features which 
cannot approve themselves to sober-minded churchmen; thus, 
to give one example, in a parish at the east end of London, 
after an evening celebration of Holy Communion, a lady has 
read extracts from Shelley’s poems from the steps in the chancel. 
It must not be supposed that efforts of the kind I have named 
exhaust the zeal of Churchmen. To say nothing of what is done 
for foreign and home missions, Church extension, education, and 
other objects of general Church interest, it is worthy of remark 
that the contributions in Church for objects of a philanthropic 
character far exceed what is collected elsewhere. I take as 
evidence of this the amounts given on Hospital Sunday in a few 
places from which I have happened to be able to gain information. 
In London there has been a Hospital Sunday since 1873; and 
there has been collected in churches, during the intervening years, 
£174,662 ; in all other places of worship, £62,610. In Manchester, 
in 1882, there was collected in churches, £2,942 ; elsewhere, £2,026. 
In 1883, in Lincoln, there was collected in churches, £955; else- 
where, £94. In Liverpool, in 1882, the collections in churches 
amounted to £3,807; elsewhere to £3,577. In Leeds, where 
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there have been such collections since 1768, the amount received 
in churches last year was £1,469; elsewhere, £1,052. And in 
Birmingham, where one would have expected the Church to be 
far surpassed by others, there was collected in Church, in the years 
1881 and 1882, £5,626; and elsewhere, £4,133. 

I have said little of the success which has attended the efforts 
to which I have called attention: partly because it is patent 
—for no one can attend our cathedrals or churches without 
observing the marked change which has come over them, 
and the increased interest which is taken in them; and 
partly because every reader is able to form a judgment on this 
point for himself. That much has been accomplished I think 
admits of no question ; that much is being done is equally certain ; 
that very much is being imperfectly done, or not being done at 
all, is not less true. There is cause for thankfulness, but there is 
great room for improvement. I have not offered statistics to prove 
the points I have advanced, partly because it would be impossible 
to make them complete, partly because they could not be con- 
clusive, inasmuch as it would be impossible to invent a standard 
by which to determine, with any approach to accuracy, the suc- 
cesses and the failures. But there is an objection sometimes 
urged against the reality and the results of Church work which I 
would notice. It is asked, ‘‘ How are we to reconcile the existence 
of bitter hostility against the status and teaching of the Church, 
and the scepticism and unbelief which prevail, with statements of 
Church progress and improvement, and of successful devotion to 
the great Master’s work on the part of His servants?” To me, 
such opposition and unbelief seem the natural consequences, 
or at all events attendants, upon a closer resemblance of the 
Chureh to her Lord. He warned His disciples, ‘If ye were of 
the world, the world would love his own; but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you.”* The results of His own life and 
mission upon earth illustrate this, and teach us what to expect. 
The presence of holiness provokes antagonism: it was so when 
Christ was upon earth ; it is so now; and until the end we must 
anticipate that as the good becomes better, the bad will become 
worse ; that as the Church of Christ more faithfully fulfils the 
work committed to it, and exemplifies it in the lives of its devoted 
members, the more it will be misrepresented, hated, and opposed. 


Rospert GREGORY. 
*S. John, xv. 19. 
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Sepremper is generally the quietest month of the twelve for 
politicians, and, as far as our domestic politics are concerned, 
it has this year justified its normal reputation. On the moors and 
in the stubble, in the yacht or on the Continent, wearied legislators 
have for a moment eased their minds from thoughts of party 
issues, and the country in general seems to be only languidly 
awaking to a sense of those political difficulties of which the 
approaching Manchester election promises to give us a sharp 
warning. The preparations for that contest have certainly illus- 
trated, in a very striking, and almost comic, manner, all that has 
been said in this Review respecting the nature and composition of 
the Liberal Party. At first it seemed as if Mr. Houldsworth would 
be allowed to succeed, without opposition, to the seat which had 
been held by Mr. Birley. Considerations, magnanimous, or pru- 
dent, or both, determined the Liberal Association to abstain from 
putting forward a candidate. But neither magnanimity nor 
prudence is a virtue which can restrain the ardour of Radical 
conviction. Dr. Pankhurst, a Radical of what we will gently call 
‘* pronounced views,” presented himself to the constituency with a 
programme that all the metropolitan and provincial organs of 
Liberalism at once pronounced to be “ impossible.” On one point 
alone the Doctor seemed to 0} pose himself to the wishes of a 
considerable number of the electors. He was all for doing justice 
to Ireland, but to yield to the demand for Home Rule did not seem 
to him conducive to the interests of the Empire. Presently, how- 
ever, it appeared that, under these circumstances, the Irish vote 
would not go to Dr. Pankhurst; and the discovery produced a 
change in that gentleman’s opinions equally sudden and complete. 
He is now prepared to grant the Irish a Parliament of their own 
in Dublin. But this is not the most astonishing conversion that 
the force of numbers has effected. While Dr. Pankhurst was 
supported by the Radicals alone he seemed to the Moderate 
Liberals an “‘impossible” candidate. But when it became clear 
that he was to have the vote not only of the Radicals but of the 
Trish, and that fhe Radicals and Irish might be expected to join 
hands in favour of similar candidates in all the large towns, a new 
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light broke in upon the “ Liberal” mind. The ‘ moderate” Mr. 
Mason proclaimed himself in favour of Dr. Pankhurst, and sent a 
cheque of £100 towards defraying his expenses. Many Liberals 
of the same order may be expected to follow Mr. Mason’s example. 
And the same journals which had derided Dr. Pankhurst’s opinions 
as ‘being quite out of ‘‘ the range of practical politics,” now declare 
that he must be supported against Mr. Houldsworth because—the 
latter is a follower of Lord Salisbury! A fine text indeed for the 
‘Retired Politician,’ who has done us the honour to send us his 
reflections on the prospects of Parliamentary institutions ! 

The sole disturbance to the tranquillity of the earlier part of 
the month has been produced by the characteristic restlessness 
of the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone was supposed to be 
in need of repose, and to have gone on board the Pembroke 
Castle in order to obtain it. It must be owned that for a 
man honestly desiring rest he took one of the oddest routes 
imaginable. Try Norway was the title of a book addressed a few 
years ago to people in search of recreation in fresh fields and 
pastures new, but we are not aware that anybody ever exhorted 
jaded lawyers or over-wrought stock-brokers to “‘ try Copenhagen.” 
But the Prime Minister not only selected the capital of Denmark 
as the goal of his ocean wanderings, but chose it at a moment 
when it was crammed with political personages of eminence, the 
most conspicuous among whom was the Emperor of Russia. He 
would be a bold man who would assign a limit to the enterprises of 
which that ardent and mercurial spirit is capable. At the same 
time, we should require very tangible evidence—and at present 
there is none—to convince us that in paying a visit to the Danish 
capital Mr. Gladstone had any political object in view. It has 
been suggested that he availed himself of the opportunity of the 
visit to render the relations between England and Russia more 
intimate, and that this step was taken with the object of weaken- 
ing the influence of the Austro-German Alliance. To a serious 
English politician the suggestion is incredible. We do not profess 
to know what are the views of the Prime Minister upon Foreign 
Policy and the interests of England vis-a-vis of other Powers. In 
all probability he has none, now that Lord Beaconsfield is removed 
from the scene, and that he cannot shape his ideas by “‘ the law of 
contraries ;”’ but it is quite certain that the English people, much 
licence as it may extend to the Premier, would not tolerate his 
indulging in any emotional freaks of the kind ascribed to him. 
He may learn, however—if, indeed, he is teachable on that side 
—by the commotion his visit to Copenhagen has excited in politi- 
cal circles on the Continent, that a Prime Minister cannot with 
propriety or prudence take even his holiday with quite so much 
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irresponsible freedom as a private individual. It has been one of 
the grave defects of Mr. Gladstone, and it is a defect that has 
advanced with his years, not to recognise with adequacy the 
burden of restraint of various kinds imposed upon persons of 
political eminence. His more ardent admirers ascribe this foible 
to the simplicity and guilelessness of his disposition; his less 
ardent admirers are sometimes inclined to attribute it to vanity. 
Possibly it springs from a combination of the two qualities. That 
he can be very much in earnest, and that earnestness usually 
implies an absence, for the moment, at least, of self-consciousness, 
would hardly be denied. Impartial spectators of the right honour- 
able gentleman’s career, more especially during its last decade, 
would find equal difficulty in denying that he seems to be animated, 
in some measure, by the passion to which Tostig the Dane gave 
expression when he exclaimed, ‘‘ May I be ever in the mouths of 
men!” 

Of more modest nature, but compelled by his position and the 
inexorable law of modern life to be almost equally active, Sir 
Stafford Northcote has likewise gone off for a short sea-trip before 
paying his long-promised visit to the north of Ireland. During 
the first week of October he is to meet delegates from the various 
political centres of Ulster, and at Belfast is to deliver a series of 
speeches. Once the Leader of the Opposition in the Lower House 
has appeared upon a public platform, the autumn Party campaign 
will have commenced in good earnest. This year it is to be on us 
betimes; and we shall have nearly three months of political 
recrimination before Christmas arrives. That seems an exorbi- 
tantly long period to dedicate to such a purpose. A suggestion 
has been thrown out by the Standard that there might be a fixed 
date assigned for the opening of Party oratory during the recess, 
as there is for flushing pheasants or angling for salmon, and that 
Lord Mayor’s Day would be a convenient date to fix upon. 
Theoretically, the suggestion seems a good one; but who will 
enforce it? The gain to politicians would be immense, and the 
increase of public quiet incalculable. No one could prevent the 
minor personages of the political world from appearing at public 
meetings ; and the verv fact of its being understood that no Cabinet 
Minister or ex-Cabinet Minister would speak in public between 
the rising of Parliament and the 8th or 9th of November, would 
give the younger and rising spirits on each side of the House 
better and fairer opportunities of making themselves heard, and 
of demonstrating their capacity. At present the leading London 
daily papers report the speeches delivered in the Recess not 
according to the merit of the words spoken, or the freshness of 
the arguments employed, but according to the rank of the orator. 
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If it so happens that a speaker of Cabinet rank is on his legs in 
one place, what he says is reported verbatim, and there is no room 
for a report in extenso of the utterances of men who have yet their 
spurs to win. Would it not be wise, therefore, in the juniors, to 
approach their elders with a round-robin, deprecating October 
speeches from them, on the ground that their health is too precious 
to be frittered away in excessive extra-parliamentary oratory? It 
is to the excessive loquacity of the Liberal Party that torrents 
of talk during the recess have hitherto been mainly due. But 
Conservatives are driven by political necessity to follow their 
example. The Constitutional Union is on the eve of holding its 
annual gathering, which this year is to take place at Birmingham; 
and preparations on a gigantic scale are being made for the 
occasion. We cannot but rejoice at these indications of vitality 
and vigour on the part of our friends. But a quiet life is no 
longer possible for a politician; and looking upon the manner in 
which his time is marked out all the year round for co-operation in 
some Party task or other, we are almost inclined to echo the 
question put by a Quaker to Southey, who was boasting of his 
indefatigable round of occupations: “‘ And, friend Southey, when 
dost thou think?” Perhaps a modern politician does not require 
to think. Other people think for him. But who is it thinks for 
them ? 

The political question that has attracted most attention and 
elicited most comment during the past month is the yet pending 
state of the negotiations between France and China as to the 
future of the province of Tonquin. Events have justified the 
warning addressed to France by Mr. A. K. Colquhoun in the June 
number of the National Review, and it may be worth while to re- 
produce his words, as they were the first note sounded upon this 
now menacing question. ‘‘ The issues involved by the expedition 
to Tonquin,” said Mr. Colquhoun, “seem absolutely uncom- 
prehended by the French public. They have been blinded by the 
dream of the easy creation of a vast Indo-Chinese Empire, and the 
moment is said to be opportune for the birth of this Nouvelle 
France. The annexation of Tonquin is regarded as a mere 
bagatelle, not involving the discharge of a single musket, and the 
. idea of an armed expedition, a campaign, an adventure ever arising 
from it is ridiculed. The injury which would be the result, to the 
enormous commerce of Europe and America, of a war with China, 
seems not to be considered a factor in the case. Should, however, 
the occupation of Tonquin not lead to a Chinese war, as I believe it 
certainly will, the French will have not only the Tonquinese to 
deal with, but Anam, and—a fact ignored by the few Frenchmen 
who are aware of it—after the subjugation of Tonquin and 
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Anam, there will still remain between them and China the hardy 
and resolute hill tribes, who have, to this day, remained unsubdued 
before the most absorbing nation in the world, the Chinese.”* 

If war has not yet broken out between France and China, it is 
only because the French Government has, at length, hesitated in 
the course upon which, at one time, it seemed resolutely bent. 
M. Jules Ferry and M. Challemel Lacour now thoroughly under- 
stand that, though the Cabinet of Pekin might be induced to 
consent to the practical absorption of Anam by France, under cover 
of a Protectorate, it will insist upon Tonquin, or the better part 
of it, being left as a neutral zone between France and China. It 
is not easy for France to assent to such an arrangement, after the 
blood that has been spilt, and the military checks that have been 
experienced. Yet everybody has become convinced that, if an 
active participation by China in the conflict is to be prevented, 
French public opinion will have to be reconciled to a considerable 
abatement of its original pretensions. It is of importance to this 
country above all others, but in a minor degree to all Powers that 
trade with China, to effect some agreement between the disputants, 
and Earl Granville may be trusted to do all in his power to pro- 
mote that end. If the peculiar amity that is supposed to exist 
between England and France is worth anything at all, it ought at 
least to be equal to the task of saving Europe and the United 
States from complications with China through the aggressive levity 
of the more ill-informed section of French politicians. 

The anxiety exhibited by German statesmanship to abet France 
in the disposition she has lately manifested to transfer her rest- 
lessness to remote quarters of the globe, has given rise to a news- 
paper controversy as instructive as it is diverting. ‘‘ You never 
can hope to get back Alsace and Lorraine,” say German politicians, 
**so carry your superfluous energy to Tunis, to Madagascar, to 
Tonquin.” English politicians offer different advice. ‘“ Why 
waste your strength,” they say, “in Tonquin, in Madagascar, in 
Tunis? You desire to remain a great European Power; yet 
how can you hope to resume your proper position in Europe, if 
you fritter away your energies in distant and unconnected expe- 
ditions ?” So long as the real meaning of this language on both 
sides was discreetly veiled, no harm was done, and no room was 
left for complaint. But the Times inadvertently seized the occa- 
sion of the lecture recently read to French journalism by the North 
German Gazette, to protest in turn against what it described as an 
unwarrantable rebuke administered to perfectly innocent people. 
Thereupon the North German Gazette tore off the veil from its 


* England and France in Indo-China, by the author of “ Across Chrysé.” National 
Review, No. 4, page 505. 
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adversary while discarding its own, and declared, with true 
Teutonic roughness, that certain people in England keep instigating 
France against Germany, in order to prevent France from seeking 
a legitimate expansion for its energies and legitimate openings for 
its commerce, in parts of the globe where France would be brought 
into competition with England. It is a pretty quarrel as it stands ; 
but it will perhaps bear some fruit if it teaches certain guides of 
public opinion how difficult an operation it is to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. It is all very well and wise to endea- 
vour to remain on good terms with France and Germany alike ; 
but it might be better and still wiser for us to make up our minds 
on the question whether to extend the balance of our confidence 
and sympathy to Germany or to France. We are not aware 
that Germany meditates any designs incompatible with the interests 
of England. But if the ‘“‘ Honest Broker” once persuaded himself 
that we are insensible of the fact and of the advantages it procures 
us, he might easily modify his transactions on the political Exchange, 
and conceivably to our detriment. 

The commanding position Germany at present holds on the 
Continent of Europe has never been so conspicuously or im- 
posingly exhibited as during the past month, at the Military 
Manceuvres over which the aged but still active Emperor has 
presided. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh have 
both appeared in his suite; and the Kings of Spain, Roumania, 
and Servia, with various other princes and potentates, have 
stood at his side. It has been a new “ parterre des Rois”; 
but on this occasion it is not a theatrical representation, but the 
mimicry of war, that has brought them together. Foreign critics 
seem to be at a loss for adequate superlatives with which to extol 
the German army ; and it is very natural that such a magnificent 
manifestation of organised force should draw minor satellites into 
the political orbit of the Fatherland. It may be doubted whether 
the King of Spain, who is to spend three days in Paris on his way 
home from Vienna and the German Head-quarters, has actually 
“joined” the Austro-German Alliance. But he has at least 
committed himself to joining no rival combination; and Roumania 
appears, for good and all, to have determined to lean upon the 
German Powers, and to shape its policy accordingly. The 
consciousness of this fact was perhaps not foreign to the singular 
exercise of influence recently attempted in Bulgaria by M. Jonin, 
the Russian Commissioner, and by Generals Soboleff and Kaulbars, 
acting in the same interests and under the same inspiration. 
They attempted to reduce Prince Alexander to a cipher, while 
professing to be warmly interested in the constitutional liberties of 
the Bulgarians. Fortunately Bulgarian politicians of all shades 
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of opinion saw through the ruse, and combined to come to terms 
with the Prince without the intervention of their foreign patrons. 
A Liberal Ministry has been formed, at the same time that the 
leader of the Conservatives has been nominated President of the 
Chamber. For the moment, Russia affects to desist from further 
action ; but she has transferred her energies to Servia, where the 
extreme Radical Party has just secured a striking majority at the 
elections, not to be counterbalanced by the nominations to the 
Chamber granted by the Constitution to King Milan. Austria looks 
on quietly, but not without anxiety; for the States of what it is 
the fashion now to call the Balkan Peninsula, constitute the 
ground upon which the duel to the death between her and 
Russia will have to be fought out. Meanwhile, Austria is troubled 
with disturbances on her own territory. Croatia has been greatly 
disturbed through the repugnance of the Croats to admit the rule 
of the Hungarians ; and now Dalmatia is exhibiting signs of 
restlessness. Italy alone, of all the Continental States, has not 
called attention to itself during the past month. The Italians 
have quietly and unostentatiously celebrated the thirteenth 
anniversary of the completion of their national unity. Since the. 
death of Garibaldi, Italy has led a more tranquil, and therefore a 
more prosperous, existence. Its revolutionary elements, never 


really numerous nor strong, are becoming sensibly fewer and 
weaker. 
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CARTERS’ BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


At Christmas. In Winter. In Spring. 


ALL SENT CARRIAGE FREE BY PARCELS POST OR RAIL. 
CARTERS EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS. 


Plant at once for Christmas Blooming. 
12 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 3/ 50 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 11/ 
24 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 6/ 100 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 21/ 


CARTERS’ EARLY PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS. 


Plant at once for Christmas Bloomi 
12 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 2/ 50 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 7/ 
24 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 4/ 100 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 12/6 


CARTERS EARLY DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS. 


Plant at once for Christmas Blooming. 
12 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 2/6 | 50 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 8/6 
24 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 5/ 100 Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 15/ 


CARTERS’ EXTRA LARGE SNOWDROPS. 


Plant at once for Christmas Blooming. 
100 Fine Bulbs - - Postfree, 3/6 | 50Fine Bulbs - - Post free, 2/ 


CARTERS CHEAP BOXES OF BULBS. 


For Conservatory or Window Decoration. 
No. 1. Carters’ Box of 800 Bulbs, 84/ | No. 3. Carters’ Box of 400 Bulbs, 42/ 
No. 2. Carters’ Box of 600 Bulbs, 63/ | No. 4. Carters’ Box of 250 Bulbs, 21/ 
No. 5. Carters’ Box of 125 Bulbs, 10/6 


Packing and carriage free on receipt of cheque or P.O.O. to any Railway Station in 
England, or any port in Scotland and Ireland. 


CARTERS’ CHEAP BOXES OF BULBS. 


For Indoor and Outdoor Cultivation. 
No. 6. Carters’ Box of 2000 Bulbs, 84/ | No. 8. Carters’ Box of 1000 Bulbs, 42/ 
No. 7. Carters’ Box of 1500 Bulbs, 63/ No, 9. Carters’ Box of 700 Bulbs, 30/ 
No. 10. Carters’ Box of 350 Bulbs, 15/ 


Packing and carriage free on receipt of cheque or P.O.O. to any Railway Station in 
England, or any port in Scotland and Ireland. 


CARTERS’ CHEAP BOXES OF BULBS. 


For Planting in the Open Ground. 
No. 11. Carters’ Box of 2200 Bulbs, 84/ | No.13. Carters’ Box of 1250 Bulbs, 42/ 
No. 12. Carters’ Box of 1800 Bulbs, 63) No. 14. Carters’ Box of 650 Bulbs, 21/ 
No. 15. Carters’ Box of 300 Bulbs, 10/6 


Packing and carriage free on receipt of cheque or P.O.O. to any Railway Station in 
England, or any port in Scotland and Ireland. 


CARTERS’ SPECIAL GUINEA BOX OF BULBS 
’ Contains 1000 Bulbs for In or Outdoors. 
The CHEAPEST COLLECTION ever offered. 
For Full Particulars see CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BULBS, 
Gratis and Post Free. 


ROYAL COMMAND 
Queen's H.R.H, The 


Seedsmen. Prince of Wales, 


237 & 238, HIGH “<a LONDON. 
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ROBERTS 


TEA 


AH ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID, 


B* PARCELS POST OR BY RAIL. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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